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NOTICE TO AMERICAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


ENQUIRIES having reached us as to the frice at which Zhe Month and Catholic Review 
is to be obtained in the United States and Canada, we have to state that Subscribers 
who fay in advance may receive it by post from the Office in London (50, South 
Street, Grosvenor Square,) at the same price as in Great Britain, z.¢., 24/- per annum. 
Orders to be made in favour of Mr. JoseEpH HaGuvuE. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O'CLOCK. 


TERMS. 
I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 


Two Shillings 1 Vol. ata time for a Month. 
Six Shillings 3 Vols. for One Quarter. 
or 1 Vol. for Half a Year. 
Half a Guinea 3 Vols. for Half a Year. 
or 1 Vol. for a Year. 
One Guinea : for a Year. 
In the Country 4 Vols. ' for a Year. 
Five Guineas (for Families in the country or Depdéts in 
town or country) ...25 Vols. ss for a year. 
II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—tr Vol., which may be kept a week. 
III. For all who do not pay in advance: 


Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


Books can be changed every Three Days. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBS. 


FoR the convenience of Catholics residing in the country, the Managers of 
St. Joseph’s Library are willing to make arrangements for Catholic Book 
Clubs, by means of which three or four families can combine their sub- 
scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a greater variety of books at the 
same time. Terms can be ascertained by communication with the 
Managers, at the above address. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 


The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 
a Register for Catholic Govern , and are in constant communication 
with families seeking the services of such ladies. They also receive the 
names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations. 
No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 
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Complete Catalogues of Books ( English and Foreign), Music, Church 
Furniture, Stationery, School Books, &e., may be had on application. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
(The pages shew where the books are described more at length.) 

Month. New Vol. p. 2. Clifford (Bp.), on Gladstone Controversy. p. 2. 
Our Lady’s Dowry. p. 4. Vaughan (Bp.) do. do. p. 2. 
Readings from the Old Testament. p. 6. Ullathorne (Bp.) do. do. p. 
Echos e Revistas. p. 2. Montagu (Lord R.) Answer to Gladstone, p .2. 
Spicilegium Ossoriense. p. 2. Catholic Allegiance do. p. 
Little Office of Immaculate Conception. p. 5. An Ultramontane’s Reply to Mr, Gladstone. p. 2, 
| Fessler on True and False Infallibility. p. 6. The Religious State. p. 5. 
Catholic Directory and Almanac. p. 2. Protestant Journalism. p. 4. 
Life of Fr. Henry Young, by Lady Fullerton. p. 5. | Foreign Literature. p. 10, 
| Abomination of Desolation, by Fr. Coleridge. p.6. | Prayer Books. pp. 8 & 9. 
| Dupanloup’s Letter to Minghetti. p. 4. Jesuit Ascetical Library. p. 3. New vols. 

Peace through the Truth, Second Series, by Rev. | St. Joseph’s Theological Library. p. 2. 
Fr. Harper, 8.J. p. 6. Which is Right? a Tale. p. 5. 

Children’s Bible History. p. 4. Quarterly Series. New Vol. p. 1. 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
ous pa for Each Day, by Fr. de Boylesve, 





The Persecutions of Annam, by Canon Shortland. 


The Holy Ways of the Cross. From the French 
of Henri- Marie Boudon. By EH. Healy The + ictims of the Mamertine, by the author of 
the *‘ Martyrs of the Coliseum.’ 


Thompson, M.A. 
Life and Labours of St. Thomas of Aquin, by | Life and Revelations of Marie Lataste, edited by 
J E. H. Thompson, M.A. 


Archbishop Vaughan. Popular edition. 
On the Working of the Holy Spirit in Individual | Balmez Philusophy. 

Souls, by the Archbishop of Westminster. The Wyndham Family ; a Story of Modern Life. 
Mary, Star of the Sea. New edition. Catechismus Romanus, or Catechism for Priests. 
Scotti’s Meditations, Vol. IV. Book of Martyrs, by Rev. H. Formby. 

QUARTERLY SERIES. (Conducted by the Managers of the “* Month.”) 

The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H.J.Co.enmer. 
Vol. I., 2nd edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal. By Emity Bow es. 
With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Cotertpez. Second edition. Price 5s. 6d. 

The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis pe ta Parma, of the 
Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Coteripae. 
Second edition. Price 7s. 6d. : 

Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. Coreripce. 
Vol. II., 10s. 6d. 

Terne of Armorica: A Tale of the Time of Chlovis. By J.C. Bateman. 6s. 6d. 

The Life of Dona Luisa de Carvajal. By Lady Georciana Futierton. 6s. 

The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. By the Rev. F.4sotpin. 6s. 


The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, of the Society of Jesus ; First Companion 
of St. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian of Father Giuserre Borro, of the same 


Society. With a Preface by the Rev. H. J. Corermer. 6s. 6d. 
[This Life has been written on the occasion of the beatification of the Ven. Peter Favre, and con- 


tains the Memoriale or record of his private thoughts and Meditations, written by himself. ] 

9. The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. An Uld English version. _ Edited 
by Rev. H. J. Corerinas, 8.J. 6s. 

10. The Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich. By Heten Ram. With Preface by 


Rev. H. J. Couertwer, 8.J. 5s. 
11. The Prisoners of the Temple; or, Discrowned and Crowned. By M. O’C. 
Morris. With Preface by Rev. H. J. Coterinas, 8.J. 4s. 6d. 
12. The Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. H. J. Coreripeér, 


S.J. 68. 6d. 
The Life of Lady Falkland, Mother of the great Lord Falkland. By Lady 


GrorGiana FULLERTON. 
The Life of St. Stanislaus Kostka. By Father Borro. 
The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 
The Life of Pius the Seventh. 
St. Jerome and his Correspondents. 
The Confessions of St. Augustine. Old translation modernized. 
The Life of Blessed Mary of the Incarnation (Madame Acarie). 
| The Life of Cardinal Bellarmine. By Rev. Father Goptx, 


By E. Bowes. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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Echos e Revistas. A Portuguese Quar- 
terly Publication, Religious and Literary. 
No. 1, 1s. 6d. (Just published.) 
ConTENTS.—I. Introduccao. IT. Papa e Re- 
ublica. III. Obras do Arcebispo de Westminster. 
V. Os Jesuitas. V. Revista Politica. 


No. 2 will appear in February. 


The Month and Catholic Review. Third 
Volume of New Series. September to 
December, 1874. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, 9s. 6d. 

gs ee Ossoriense: being a Collec- 
tion of Original Letters and Papers illus- 
trative of the History of the Irish Church 
from the Reformation to the year 1800. By 
Right Rev. Patrick Francis Moran, D.D., 
Bishop of Ossory. First Series, one vol. 4to, 
half calf, 16s. 

Meditations for the Use of the Clergy, 
for Every Day in the Year, on the Gospels 
for the Sundays. From the Italian of Mgr. 
Scorrr. Archbishop of Thessalonica. Revised 
and Edited by the Oblates of S. Charles. 
With a Preface by His Grace the Arcn- 
BisHor OF WestminsTeR. Vol. I. From the 
First Sunday in Advent to the Sixth Satur- 
day after the Epiphany. Price 4s. 

Vol. II. From Septuagesima Sunday to the 
Fourth Sunday after Easter. Price 4s. 

Also just published. 

Vol. III. From the Fifth Sunday after Easter 
to the Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. 4s. 

Cherubini: Memorials illustrative of his 
Life. With Portrait and Catalogue of his 
Works. By Epwarp Betwasis, Barrister- 
at-Law. One vol., 429 pp., 10s. 6d. 


Lord Dacre of Gilsland; or, The Rising 
in the North. An Historical Romance. By 
E. M. Stewart. Price 3s. 6d. 

Life of Margaret Roper; or, the Chan- 
cellor and his Daughter. By Aenes 
Srewart. With an Autotype of Thomas 
More's Family. 6s. 


The King and the Cloister; or, Legends 


the Author of 
Price 4s. 


of the Dissolution. By 
“* Cloister Legends;” &c. 


Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest. 
Translated from the Italian by the Right 
Rev."Monsignor J. L. Patterson, President 
of St. Edmund’s College. 2nd edition. Cloth 
gilt, ls. 4d. 

The Pope and the Emperor. Nine 
Lectures. By the Very Rev.J. N. Sweeney, 
0.8.B.,D.D. 2s. 

On the Choice of a State of Life. By 
the late Joun Baptist Matou, Lord Bishop 
of Bruges. Translated from the French, by 
Avoysius vet Vittorio. With Preface by 
the Bishop of Salford. 3s. 
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PAMPHLETS ON THE GLADSTONE 
CONTROVERSY. 


I. Expostulation in Extremis; or, Re- 
marks on Mr. Gladstone’s Political Expos- 
tulation on the Vatican Decrees in their 
bearing on Civil Allegiance. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Rosert Monraau, M.P. 2s. 


| II. The Vatican Decrees and Catholic 


A Reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
By a Monk of St. 
ls. 


Allegiance. 
Political Expostulation. 
Augustine’s, Ramsgate. 


Contents.—I. Preliminary Remarks. II. First 
and Fourth Propositions. III. Second Proposi- 
tion. IV. Third Proposition. V. Conclusion. 


III. An Ultramontane’s Reply to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Expostulation. 6d. 


IV. Catholic Allegiance: A Pastoral 
Letter by the Hon. and Right Rev. Witt1ax 
CuirrorD, Bishop of Clifton. 6d. 


V. Submission to a Divine Teacher 
neither Disloyalty nor the Surrender of 
Mental and Moral Freedom. A Pastoral 
Letter by the Right Rev. Hersert VauGuan, 
Bishop of Salford. (Ninth Thousand), with 
new Appendices. 6d. 


VI. Coleridge. The Abomination of 
Desolation. A Sermon preached in the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, Farm Street, 
by the Rev. H. J. Coveriner, 8.J. 6d. 


VII. The Syllabus for the People. 
By a Monk of St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate. 
1s. 


Contents.—I. Introduction. II. Syllabus. 
III. What is defined when the Holy See con- 
demns Errors of Doctrine? IV. Papal Infallibility 
and the Syllabus. V. Review of the condemned 
Propositions :—$1. Errors on Pantheism, Natu- 
ralism and absolute Rationalism. § 2. Moderate 
Rationalism. § 3. Indifferentism — Latitudina- 
rianism. § 4. Secret Societies and Communism. 
§ 5 & 6. Errors concerning Church and State. 
§ 7. Errors concerning Natural and Christian 
Ethics. § 8. Errors concerning Christian Mar- 
riage. § 9. Errors regarding the Civil Power of 
the Pope. § 10. Errors having reference to 
Modern Liberalism. 


VIII. Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation 
Unravelled. By Bishop Untarnorne. 2s. 


ConTENnTs.—I. The sources of Mr. Gladstone’s 
inspiration. II. Mr. Gladstone’s object and 
motives. III. Mr. Gladstone’s misconceptions. 
IV. Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘infallibility” and the 
Pope’s infallibility. V. Mr. Gladstone’s “‘ obedi- 
ence” and the Church’s obedience. VI. Mr. 
Gladstone’s “‘ Syllabus” and the Pope’s Syllabus. 
VII. An Apostrophe to Mr. Gladstone. 


IX. Catholicity, Liberty, Allegiance: 
A Disquisiton on “ Mr. Gladztone’s Ex- 
postulation.” Written for the Bradford 
Catholic Club, by the Rev. Joun Curry. 64. 





Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 














Sr. Josern’s Asceticat Liprary. singular charity and ways we have to relieve 
Under the Editorship of Fati f the Societ them; and of the devotion of all ages for the 
wtp - - 1 yoo ee ae Souls departed. With twelve excellent means 
era «os * to prevent Purgatory, and the resolution of 

I. Of Adoration in Spirit and in Truth. many curious and important points. Edited 
In Four Books. By J. E. NIEREMBERG, by Rev. W. H. Anperpon, of the Society of 
S.J. With a Preface by the Rev. Father Jesus. Reprinted from the edition of 1663. 
Gatiwey,8.J. Price 6s. 35. 

II. A Remembrance for the Living to | XII. & XIII. Meditations on the Life 
Pray for the Dead. By Fr. James Mum- and Doctrine of Jesus Christ, for Every Day 
rorpD, §.J. Reprinted from the Author’s in the Year. By Nicnotas AvANciNuS, 
improved edition, published in Paris, 1661 ; Priest of the Society of Jesus. Translated 
with an _s on the Heroic Act, by from the German edition of the Rev, John 
Fr. Joun Morris, 8.J. 3rd edition. 2s. Evangelist Zollner, by F. E. Bazalgette. 


III. The Virtues of Blessed Mary, With a Preface on Meditation by Fr. George 
Porter, Priest of the Society of Jesus. In 


Mother of Jesus Christ. By Father Francis 

Arias, of the Society of Jesus. With Pre- 2 vols. 10s. - 

face by Father Grorce Porter, §.J. Cloth ne 

extra, 2s. 6d. Liprary ¢ OF ‘Reuse 1Gious BroGRapny. 
Edited by Epwarp Hearty Taompson, M.A. 


IV. A Guide to the Members of the | 
Spiritual Union. Established by the Ven. | Vol. I. Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 
Domenico Gesu e Maria, General of the | 8.J. 58. Second edition. 
Discalced Carmelites. The Last Testa- II. Life of Marie Eustelle Harpain, 
ment of the Soul. By St. Charles Bor- the Angel of the Eucharist. 5s. 
Second edition. 


romeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. 
Spiritual Contract of the Soul with III. Life of St. Stanislas Kostka, 
S.J. 5s. 


the Lord our God. By Fr. Atvaro 

omg . are from the Italian. IV. Life of the Baron de Renty; 

jae Veu., 1s. “ or, Perfection in the World exem- 
V. The Devotions of the Lady Lucy plified. 6s. 

Herbert of Powis, formerly Prioress of the V. Life of the Venerable Anna Maria 

Augustinian Nuns at Bruges. Price 3s. 6d. Taigi, the Roman Matron (1769— 
VI. A Hundred Meditations on the 1837). With portrait. Second edi- 

Love of God, By Roserr Sournwett of . po ae 

the Society of Jesus, Priest and Martyr, 

with Portrait. Edited, with a Preface, by VI. Life and Revelations of Marie 

i Lataste, Sister Co-adjutrix of the 


Fr. Joun Morris, 8.J. Price 6s. 6d. Calf, . 1 : 
red edges, 12s. (An entirely original work, Congregation of the Sacred Heart. 


now first published.) es 
VII. A Treatise on the Particular = Holy Ways of the mong Bier 
Examen of Conscience, according to the dae Treatise on the various Trials anc 
Method of St. Ienanius. By Father Luts sotons, interior and exterior, to which 
pDE LA Patma, of the Society of Jesus. the Spiritual Life is subject, and the rier 
Author of the “ History of the Sacred Pas- : making s good use thereof. Translated 
sion.’ With Preface by Father Grorcx rom the French of Henri-Manrie Boupon, 
Ponce. 6.3, Pulses So. Od end te Archdeacon of Evreux, by Edward Healy 
Dre a Means él " Thompson, M.A. Being Vol. ILL. of ‘Select 
VIII. A Spiritual Compendium, in Tranalatiins for Spiritual Reading.” 
which the Principal —— °° the Way (In the Press.) 
of Perfection are Explained. By Father or 7 
GASPAR DE LA ae of the Society of Previous Vols. in same Series. 
Jesus. Translated from the Spanish by I. The Hidden Life of Jesus, a Lesson 
Mrs. R. Bennetr. Edited by Rev. Grorae and Model to Christians. Translated from 
Porter, S.J. Price 4s. 6d. the French of Henri-Marie Boupon, by 
IX. Meditations for Every Day in the Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. Second 
Year and for the Principal Feasts. By the onion, ag . p 
Ven. Fr. Nicnoxas Lancicius, of the Society IT. Devotion to the Nine Choirs of Holy 
of Jesus. With Preface by the Rev. Gzorez Angels, and especially to the Angel Guar- 
Porter, 8.J. 68. 6d. dians. Also from the French of Henxi- 


X. The Perfect Lay-Brother. By Mani Boupon, by the same. 33. 
Feuix Cumprivo, Priest of the Society | Geronimo: A True Story. By. Lady 

















Jesus. Translated by Fr. Jonn G. Mac- F 

LEOD, of the same Society. With Intro- Hzasssr. Price 4s. 

duction, &c. 4s. 6d. A Comparison between the History 
XI. Purgatory Surveyed ; or, A Par- | of the Church and the Prophecies of the 

ticular Account of the HAPPY, AND YET THRICE Apocalypse. Translated from the German 

UNHAPPY STATE, of the Souls there. Alsoof the | by Epwin DE Liste. 28. 
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Just out, price 10s. 6d. 


Protestant Journalism. By the Author 
of ‘‘ My Clerical Friends.” 





Our Lady's Dowry; or, How England 
Gained and Lost that Title. A Compilation 
by the Rev. T. E. Bringer, of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
Crown 8vo, 486 pages. With four Illustra- 
tions by H. W. Brewer, Esq. 9s. 


This Volume gives the history of Devotion to | 


the Blessed Virgin Mary in England before the 
Reformation, together with the causes and manner 
of its overthrow. 

The first Part contains the Doctrine of our 
forefathers in their own words (translated when 
necessary). Thus, besides a body of doctrine on 
our Lady, there are specimens of our principal 
writers, as Eddi, St. Aldhelm, St. Bede, Alcuin, 
Cilfric, St. Anselm, Eadmer, St. Aelred, Adam 
Scot, Baldwin, Peter of Blois, Nicholas of St. 
Alban’s, St. Edmund, Robert Grosstest, Peckham, 
Thomas Waldensis, Thomas Arundel, Bromyard, 
Fabian, Sir Thomas More, and many others. 

The second Part gives an account of the various 
forms and monuments of old English Devotion 
to our Lady. 

The third Part discusses an important phase of 
the Reformation, viz., DisLoyaLty to Mary. The 
Causes and Progress of this Disloyalty are traced 
through the reigns of Henry, Edward, Elizabeth, 
and James, so as to explain the origin of Pro- 
testant traditions against devotion to our Lady. 

ConTENTS.— Part I. Doctrine.—Chap. 1. The 
Immaculate Virgin. 2. The Virgin Mother 
of God. 3. Our Lady’s Joys. 4. Our Lady’s Words. 
5. Our Lady’s Dolours. 6. Our Lady’s Glory. 

Part II. Devotion.—1. The Honours paid to our 
Lady. 2. Praises and Prayers (Private). 3. Praises 
and Prayers (Public). 4. The Angelic Salutation. 
5. Beads and Bells. 6. Feasts and Fasts. 7. 
Churches, Altars, &c, 8. Images of our Lady. 
9. Pilgrimages and Miracles. 10. Sanctuaries and 
Holy Wells. 11. Memorials, 12. Guilds of our 
Lady. 13. Our Lady invoked at Death. 

Part ILI. Disloyalty.—1. Henry VIII. 2. Ed- 
ward, Mary. 3. Elizabeth, James. 4. Degrees 
of Guilt. 5. Conclusion. Appendix. Index. 

In my judgment “Our Lady’s Dowry” is the most 
excellent, the most interesting, and the most original 
work of its kind and for its purpose that has been pub- 
lished in the English language. I strongly recommend 
it to the Clergy, and to all educated Englishmen, whe- 
ther Catholic or non-Catholic, who have any care to 
investigate the religious history of their country. 

% HERBERT, Bishop of Salford. 


The Children’s Bible History, for 
School and Home Use; from the Beginning 
of the World to the Martyrdom of Ss. Peter 
and Paul. With an Appendix. New edi- 
tion. 2d. 

Mary, Star of the Sea; or, A Garland 
of Living Flowers, culled from the Divine 
Scriptures, and woven to the honour of the 
Holy Mother of God. A Story of Catholic 
Devotion. New edition. 

This work, which met with a singularly favour- 
able reception on its first appearance, has long 
been out of print. In America, indeed, it was 
speedily reprinted ; and the American edition 
has, with the Author's tacit concurrence, con- 
tinued to have a sale in this country. It is now 
republished in its original form, with no other 
alterations than the correction of a few typo- 








graphical and other accidental errors. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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Dupanloup’s (Mgr.) Letter. Letter 
from the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Orleans to M. Minghetti, Minister of 
Finance to King Victor Emmanuel, on the 
Spoliation of the Church at Rome and 
throughout Italy. Together with the Brief 
of the Pope to the Bishop of Orleans on the 
occasion of this Letter. Translated from 
the Originals. 1s. 


Count de Montalembert’s Letters to a 
Schoolfellow, 1827—1830. Qualis ab in- 
cepto. Translated from the French by 
C. F. Auptey. With Portrait, 5s. 


The Letter Books of Sir Amias Poulet, 
Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by 
Joun Morris, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


Maggie’s Rosary, and other Tales, 
By the author of “ Marion Howard.” Cloth 
extra, 3s., cheap edition, 2s. 


Dame Dolores; or the Wise Nun of 
Eastonmere: and other Stories. By the 
author of “‘ Tyborne,” &c. 4s. 


The New Prussian Bills on the Position 
of the Church in reference to the State. By 
Wiviiam Emmanver Baron Kerrecer, Bp. of 
Mayence. Translated from the German by 
M.D., by permission of the author. 6d. 


The Condition of Catholics under 
James I. Father Gerard’s Narrative of the 
Gunpowder Plot. Edited, with his Life, by 
Rev. Joun Morris, 8.J. 2nd edition. 14s. 


Abrege de la Doctrine Chretienne. 
A French Translation of the ‘“Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine.” Price 2d. each, or 
1s. 6d. per doz. 

A May Chaplet, and other Verses. 
Translated and Original. By the Rev. Fr. 
Kenetm Dicsy Besre, of the Oratory. 
Square 16mo, cloth gilt, 4s. 








Monastic GLEANINGS, 
Edited by the Monks of St. Augustine's, Ramsgate. 
No. 1. The Rule of Our Most Holy 


Father, St. Benedict, Patriarch of Monks. 
In Latin and English. Translated by a 
Monk of St. Augustine’s Monastery, Rams- 
gate. Cloth extra. 4s. 


The Day Hours of the Church. Cloth, 1s. 
Also, separately. 

Tue Orrices or Pre anp Comprine. 8d. 

Tue Orrices or Tierce, Sext, anp None. 3d, 





The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated from the Latin 
Vulgate. A new edition, with the approbation 
of His Grace the Archbishop of Westmiuster. 
Royal &8vo, 2s., or 18s. per dozen. Also in 
better bindings. 





| Passion Flower. A Catholic Story. 5s. 























Immaculate Conception of the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary, The Little Office 
of. Newly Translated from the Latin by 
Epmunp Waterton, K.O.C. Price 6d. 





Life of Blessed Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque. With Some Account of the Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. By the Rev. Georae 
Ticket, 8.J. Second edition. Price 6s. 





Sacrum Septenarium; or, The Seven 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost, as exemplified in 
the Life and Person of the Blessed Virgin, 
the Mother of the Christian family; for the 
guidance and instruction of her children. 
By Rev. Henry Formsy. 3s. 6d. 


Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London 
and its Suburbs. By ALexanpeR Woop, 
M.A. Oxon. Price 5s. 


A Sketch of the Life of the late Father 
Henry Young, of Dublin. By Lady Gror- 
GIANA FuLLertTON. 2s. 6d. 





Seven Stories. Ky Lady Groretana 
Fuu.terton. Contents:—1. Rosemary : 
a Tale of the Fire of London. 2. 
paration: a Story of the Reign of Louis 
XIV. 3. The Blacksmith of Antwerp. 4. 
The Beggar of the Steps of St. Roch: a True 
or the Soldiers 


Story. 5. Trouvaille; 
Adopted Child: a True Story. 6. Earth 
without Heaven: a Reminiscence. 7. Ad 


Majorem Dei Gloriam. New edition, 3s. 6d. 


The Irish University Question. 
Sreruen M. Laniean, A.B. 1s. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH TRACTS. 
New Issues. 
Manchester Dialogues. 
By Rev. Fr. Harper, S.J. 
No. I. The Pilgrimage. 
II. Are Miracles going on still ? 
III. Popish Miracles tested by the Bible. 
IV. Popish Miracles. 
V. Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius. 
VI. ‘Bleeding Nuns’ and ‘ Winking Madonnas.’ 
VII. Are Miracles Physically possible ? 
VIII. Are Miracles Morally possible ? 
Price of each, 3s. per 100, 25 for Is. ; 
of the above assorted for 1s. Also the 
Series complete in neat wrapper, price 6d. 
Specimen Packet of General Series, containing 
100 assorted, price ls. 6d. 


By 
A 


First Series, 


also 25 
whole 


The Prophet of Carmel: a series of 
Practical Considerations upon the History 
of Elias in the Old Testament. With a 
Supplementary Dissertation. By the Rev. 
Cuartes B. Garsipe. Dedicated to the 
Very Rev. Dr. Newman. Price 5s. 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By 


Rev. Rosert J. Carsery, S.J. Price 1s. 





Novena to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
By St. Atrgonsus. Price in wrapper, 4d. ; 
cloth, 8d. 





Burns and Oates, ‘17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


Re- | 
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The Religious State, according to the 
Doctrine of St. Thomas. By Jutes Dinior, 
D.D., Honorary Canon of Bayeux, &c. 
Translated from the French. 3s. 6d. 
ConTENtTs.—1l. Nature of the Religious State. 

2. The Evangelical Counsels. 3. Religious Poverty. 

4. The Domain of Holy Poverty. 5. Religious 

Chastity. 6. The Privileges of Virginity. 7. Reli- 

gious Obedience. 8. Religious Vows. 9. The 

Holocaust and Consecration. 10. Sin in the 

Religious Life. 11. The Forms of the Religious 

Life. 12. Works of the Religious Life. 13. The 

Entrance into Religion. 14. Conclusion, The 

Religious. 


Which is Right? A Tale. 
Srivosy. | 5s. 
CoNTENTS.—1. 

Granger’s Picnic and Ball. 

mon. 4. The Vicar’s Study, 5. The Dissenting 

Minister and his Chapel. 6. Deacon Smith’s 

Visit and its Consequences. 7. Inward Conflicts. 

8. Mr. Turner’s Lectures on the Romish Church. 

9. Annie’s Second Visit to Lowfields. 10. The 

Railway Accident. 11. Sequence of Events in 

Nettleton. 12. Mrs. Brownlow’s Back Sitting- 

room. 13. A Difficult Task. 14. Mr. Turner's 

Decision. 15. A New Home. 16. Mr. Hartley 


By Lee 


The Confirmation. 2. Mrs. 
38. The Vicar’s Ser- 


and his New Curate. 17. Paris and Rome. 18. 
Old Friends and New Acquaintances. 19. A 
Storm Brewing in the Dissenting Chapel. 20. 


Bernard and his Sister. 21 The Old 
22. A Snow Storm at Cha- 
mounix. 23. The Rescue. 24, Within the Fold. 
25. Ethel’s Death. _ 26. Sir Sydney’s Story. 27. 

28. Jasmine Cottage. 29. Con- 


Father 
Bridge at Lucerne. 


Billsborough. 

clusion. 

Twelve New Tales, by Mrs. Parsons, 
viz.—1. Bertha’s Three Fingers. 2. Take 
Care of Yourself. 3. Don’t goin. 4. The 
Story of an Arm Chair. 5. Yes and No. 
6. The Red Apples under the Tree. 7. Con- 
stance and the Water Lilies. 8. The Pair 
of Gold Spectacles. 9. Clara’s New Shawl. 
10. The Little Lodgers. 11. The Pride 
and the Fall. 12. This Once. 
Prices: 3d.each; in a Packet complete, 3s.; 
or in cloth neat, 3s. 6d. 





The Helpers of the Holy Souls: Who 
and What they are. With some account 
of the Life of their Foundress. By the Rev. 
Ouartes B. Garsipe, M.A. (Dedicated to 
His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster.) 
In limp cloth, 1s. 6d.. 


Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque: A 
brief and popular Account of her Life; to 
which are added Selections from some of 
her Sayings, and the Decree of her Beati- 
fication. By the Rev. Cuartes B. Garsive, 
M.A. Ile. 


Marie and Paul: a Fragment. By 
“ Our Little Woman.” 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 








‘‘ Virgo Virginum Praeclara.” From 
the “ Stabat Mater” of Haydn. Arranged 
for Four Voices, 8., A., T., B. With Organ 
Accompaniment by the late Very Rev. Dr. 
NewsHam. 5s8.; reduced to 1s. 6d, 








i 
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Readings from the Old Testament. 
Arranged with Explanatory Notes and 
Maps for the use of Students. By Jonn 
George Wennam, Canon of Southwark. 
Parts I and II to the etd of “ Judges.” 


Sceur Eugenie; the Life and Letters of 
a Sister of Charity. By the author of “A 


edition, enlarged. On toned paper, cloth 
gilt, 4s. 6d.; plain paper, cloth plain, 3s. 


Dupanloup. The Child: A Work on 
Education. By Monseigneur Dupan.oup, 
Bishop of Orleans. ‘Translated, with the 
gr permission, by Kate Anderson. 
3s. 6d. 

The Bible in the Middle Ages; with 
Remarks on the Libraries, Schools, and 
Social and Religious Aspects of Medizval 
Europe. By Leicester Amprose Buckine- 
HAM. 1 vol., pp. 306. 68.; pub. at 7s. 6d. 
ConTeNnts.—I. The Bible in the Middle Ages. 

II. The Monastic Life in the Middle Ages. III. 

Books, Libraries and Schools in the Middle Ages. 

IV. The Church and the People in the Middle 

Ages. V. Appendix. 


Howard. The Lives of Philip Howard, 


Earl of Arundel, and of Anne Dacres his 


ee 





the Duxe or Norrorx, E.M. 1 vol., pp. 
317. Published at 5s.; reduced to 3s. 


on Subjects connected with Dr. Pusey’s 
Eirenicon. 
| Professor of Philosophy at the Seminary, 
| Stonyhurst College; late Professor of Theo- 


| Second Series. Part I. 
Supposed Papal Contradiction ; or, the Levitical 
Prohibitions of Marriage in their relation to the 
Dispensing Power of the Pope. I. The Prologue. 
Il. Fundamental Principles. III. The Issue ; 
containing a detailed examination of Dr. Pusey’s 
Evidence respecting Marriag® with a Deceased 
Wite’s Sister. IV. Doctrinal Postil. V. ‘The 
Epilogue. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. 

Also, uniformly printed, 


First Series of above Work. 8vo, 15s. | 


| The Pearl of Antioch: A Picture of 
the East at the End of the Fourth Century. 
From the French of Abbé Bayue. Price 5s. 


Florence O'Neill, the Rose of St. Ger- 
mains; or, the Days of the Siege of Lime- 
| Tick. By Aenes M. Srewarr. Price 5s. 
The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. 
| By Dom J.Casraniza, 0.8.B. 
| Preface and Notes by Canon Vaueuan, Eng- 
| 
| 





lish Monk of the Order of St. Benedict. Re- 
printed from the old English Translation of 
1652. With fine original Frontispiece, re- 
produced in Autotype. 8s. 6d. 





| 
| The “Old Catholics” at Cologne. By 


Herr Fréuuicn. Price 2s. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman. Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


Sketch of the Life of St. Paula.” Second | 


Wife. Edited from the Original Mss. by | 


Peace through the Truth; or, Essays | 


By Rev. T. Harver, 8.J., | 


logy in the College of St. Beuno, N. Wales. | 
Dr. Pusey’s First | 


Edited with | 
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| The True and the False Infallibility 

| of the Popes. A Controverial Reply to Dr. 

Schulte. By Dr. Josern Fessier, F.M., 

late Bishop of St. Polten in Austria. A work 
honoured by a Brief of Approbation from 
His Holiness Pope Pius 1X. Translated 
| from the Third Edition by Amsrose Sr. 
Joun, M.A., of the Oratory of St. Philip 

Neri, Edgbaston, Birmingham, by permis- 

| sion of the Editors of the late Bishop 

| Fessler’s Works. 
Catholic Union Papers. No.1. Sup- 
pression of Religious Orders in Rome. 
Price 6d. 

Do. No. 2. Memorial of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, assembled at the 
Grave of St. Boniface, upon the Present 
Position of the Catholic Church in the 
German Empire. Price 6d. 


Recent issues from the Roehampton Press. 
1. Devotions to the Sacred Heart of 
| Jesus for each Day of the Week. By a 
| Priest of the Society of Jesus. Price 2d. 

| 2. Devotions to the Blessed Virgin. 
| Price 2d. 

3. Invocations to St. Joseph. By 
Mons. Oxser, Founder of St. Sulpice. 1s. 
per 100. — 
| The Complete Works of S. John of 
| the Cross. Translated from the original 
Spanish by David Lewis, Esq., M.A. Price 


this important work. 

| Catechism of Christian Doctrine fami- 
liarly Explained. By Rev. Patrick Power. 
In 2 vols., 7s. 6d. Original Edition, 3 vols., 
12s. 6d. a 

Versicles and Tales; or Leisure Hours 
of a Youth. By P. Mac Hare Daty. Cloth 

| extra, 38. 6d. 
The Three Kings, and other Poems. By 


Emity Bowes. Cloth extra, 6s. 


Life of Pope Pius the Ninth. With 
Portrait. Price 6d. 





A Visit to Louise Lateau, in the Sum- 
mer of 1872. With a short account of her 
Life, and a description of her Stigmas and 
her Ecstasy. By the Rev. Geratp Mo oy, 
D.D. Price, in wrapper, 1s. 6d.; cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 

History of England, for Family Use 
and the Upper Classes of Schools. By the 
Author of “ Christian Schools and Scholars.” 
Second edition, with Preface by Very Rev. 
Dr. Noxrrucote. Price 6s. 





New Mass for Men’s Voices, 2 Tenors 
and 2 Basses, with Organ Accompaniment. 
By J. Hatverr Suerrarp, Organist and 
Director of the Choir, Church of the Re- 
demptorist Fathers, Clapham. Folio, 7s. 6d. 








28s. There are only a few copies left ot | 
































WORKS BY HIS GRACE THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


Ceesarism and Ultramontanism. 1s. 


Sin and its Consequences. 2nd edit. 
6s. 


Divine Glory of the Sacred Heart. 1s. 
Demon of Socrates. 1s. 6d. 


Education and Parental Rights. 1s. 

Four Great Evils of the Day. 3rd 
edition. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2nd 


edition. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. | 


Vols. I., II., and III., each 6s. 
Petri Privilegium. 10s, 6d. 
The Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost; or, Reason and Revelation. 8s. 6d. 
The Grounds of Faith. 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. 
The Temporal Power of the Pope. 5s. 
England and Christendom. 10s. 6d. 
The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 2s. 
Confidence in God. 1s. 


Dignity and Rights of Labour. 6d. 


New AnD Revisep Epirioxs oF THE Works OF 
THE Rey. Farner Rawes, U.S.C. 
Homeward: A ‘lale of Redemption. 
2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

God in His Works. A Course of Five 
Sermons. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Beloved Disciple: or, St. John the 
Evangelist. In one vol., neat cloth, 3s 6d. 

Septem: Seven Waysof Hearing Mass. 
7th Edition. 1s. and 2s.; red edges, 2s. 6d. ; 


calf, 4s. French Translation, 1s. 6d. 
Great Truths in Little Words. 3rd 
Edition, neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*The Eucharistic Month. From the 


Latin of Father Lercanrt,8.J. 6d.; cloth, 1s. 
*Twelve Visits to Our Lady and the 
Heavenly City of God. 2nd edition. 8d. 
«Nine Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 

Chiefly from the Canticle of Canticles. 2nd 
edition. 6d. 
*Devotions for the Souls in Purgatory. 
2nd edition. 8d. 
Hymns, Original, &c. 
cheap edition, 6d. 
* Or im one vol., Visits and Devotions, 
neat cloth, 3s. 
Preparing for Publication, 
A Second Edition of Sursum; or, Sparks 
Flying Upward. 
Also, two new Works, 
The Prince of the Apostles. 
In Exitu Israel. 


Neat cloth, 1s.; 








Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 





KENMARE HISTORICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Woman’s Work in Modern Society. 
By M. F. Cusack. 7s. 6d. 





BOOKS FOR SPIRITUAL READING. 
Just Published. 

The Spirit of St. Gertrude. 3rd edition. 
2s. 6d. Contents:—Part I. Revelations of 
the Love of the Heart of Jesus to His Crea- 
tures.—Part II. Revelations of the Love of 
the Heart of Jesus in the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment.—Part III. Revelations of the Love of 
the Heart of Jesus in the Sacrament of 
Penance.—Part IV. Revelations of the Love 
of the Heart of Jesus towards the Souls in 
Purgatory.—Part V. Revelations of the Love 
of the Heart of Jesus to His Mother. 





Just out, price 78. 6d., 2nd edition. 


The Life and Revelations of St. Ger- 
trude, of the Order of St. Benedict. 





Now ready, price 4s. 6d. 
The Book of the Blessed Ones. Fourth 
Vol. of Series of Books for Spiritual Reading. 
J wee and Jerusalem ; or the Way Home. 
3. 6d. 3rd edition ; First vol. of Series. 
oinatenn for the Ecclesiastical Year. 
4s. 6d. ; Calf, 6s. 6d. Second vol. of Series. 
Daily Steps to Heaven. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
2nd edition ; 3rd thousand. Third vol. of Series. 
These Works are now being translated into French 
and German. 


Visits to the Altar of Mary. 9d. 

The Little Book of the Lovers of the 
Heart of Jesus Crucified. Second edition. 
Sixth Thousand. Price 4d. 

The Association of our ——_ of the 
Sacred Heart; with Litanies, &c. 6d. 

Visits to the Crib. 

The Living Crib. 


GOOD READING FOR GIRLS. 

A Series of Books for Girls has long been 
wanted, and one volume of this Series has 
been published in America, where it has had 
a circulation of from 15 to 20,000 copies in 
a year. An English adaptation of this 
work has just appeared, poss the title of 

A Nun’s Advice to Her Girls. Cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


6d. 
2d. 


Now ready, new work on the Religious Life. 


The Spouse of Christ: Her Privileges and 

her Duties. 7s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 

The Liberator: his Life and Times, 
Political and Religious. One Vol. 4to, 
copiously Shastasell, and with ornamental 
borders to every page. Cloth, gilt, 30s. 

The Illustrated History of Ireland. 
11th thousand, demy 8vo, 700 pp.,18s.6d. Cloth, 
gilt edges, lls. : plain, 10s. 

New School History of Ireland. Illus- 
trated, 2s. 


Life of Father Mathew. 2s. 6d. 














The Pilgrimage Hymn. (Adapted for 
use in Churches.) Sung at Paray-le-Monial. 
Price 6d. per dozen; or 25 for 1s, 





The Year of Preparation for the Vatican 
Council. By the Right Rev. the Bisnor or 
Satrorp. Boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 4s. 


| Germany, Italy, and the Jesuits: a 


Speech delivered before the Catholic Union, | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


July 1872, by T. W. Auuies, M.A. 3d. 


By a Convert. 
Price 6d. 


Bismarck versus Christ. 
Translated from the Dutch. 


A Packet of Sixpenny Books. No. 3. 


' Life of Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez, 


Price 3s. Contents:—Little Page. Valen- 
tine Duval. Pietro and his Pupil. Little 
Slater. Young Gassendi. Artist and his 
Dog. Little Vagrant. 





| Monastic and Conventual Institutions: 


| Tue PatH TO HEAVEN ; 


their Legal Position, Property, and Disabi- 
lities. By Huao J. Youne, B.A., Barrister- | 
at-Law. Price 1s. 6d. 

Fenelon’s Reflections for every Day in 
the Month. Translated by the Rev, Dr. 
Fiercuer. Cloth, 1s. 


SERIES OF PRAYER-BOOKS FOR ALL AGES. 


BOUND, 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED, 
Thirty-third Thousand. 
the cheapest and 
most complete Book of Devotions for 
Public or p rivate use ever issued. 


IID. <sicshadituadnssinnesaiipaonshedin 2s. Od. 
Neatly bound, red edg i ccgstbndieicedgosanbe 2 6 
Do. do. clasp and rim ......0+ vauume 4 0 
OR rere 3 0 
EM GD esccvasscondscnesacsace 4 6 
French morocco, gilt edges .................. 4 0 
EE SR re 5 0 


Morocco nanke > 63. and upw ards. 


Hundred and Twentieth Thousand. 
THe GARDEN OF THE SouL. New Ed., with 
all the additional Devotions in general use. 


NT din tkitdanipiaih btlaANeiikaadabioncnsinaseeees Os. 6d. 
Do. large e paper, superior pscincinceonans: we 
Do. embossed, gilt edges, with Or- 

dinary Gulcnigerantetekpahasaniee 1 0 

French morocco, gilt... or fC 

Do. rims and clasp a a 

Calf iets lptatiee heptedsnaeetasteva 3 6 
INNIS ss cnncopciedside. sedsensosand 4 0 

Gilt — Tareas a 

Wira EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. 

I IE, ca cckcincsncssscssceccacssess, a OM, 
Do. clasp cechbsiciancemads l 6 
Roan, embossed, gilt edges Gaited ndnite staan 1 6 
EE LEE SOI TOON 

he Eee a, 

Calf . ' 4 0 
Fre nch morocco, , gilt ri rims and bar.. 4 0 
Best morocco .... Secaasmusnees 4 6 

Sadana iia 5 6 
Velvet ....... 63. . to 21 0 
Ivory ... .... 58. and12 0 
Do. eles gautly ornamented .. édetotsacye a oe 


The Life of St. Gaetan: 





Holy Tesee By Rev. Fr. LamBert, 
S.J. Price 1s. ConreN7s: The Rooms and 
the Homes of Saints in Rome. A Miracle 
in Rome, in 1765. The Catacomb of St. 
Callixtns; or, Rome Beneath the Ground. 
The Holy House at Loreto. Appendix. 





Jesuits in Conflict; or, Historic Facts 
illustrative of the Labours and Sufferings of 
the English Mission and Province of the 
Society of Jesus, in the Times of Queen 
Elizabeth and her Successors. First Series. 
By a Member of the Society of Jesus. With 
illustrations in photographed etching. One 
vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


Also by the same Author. 


Lay-Brother of the Society of Jesus. With 
engraved Portrait. One vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 
Founder of 
the Order of Théatins. Translated by 
Lady Hersertr. 2s. 6d. 





| The Consoling Thoughts of St. Francis 
de Sales. Gathered from his Writings, and 
arranged in order by the Rev. Pere Huguet. 
Translated from the French. Price 2s, | 


AND ILLUSTRATED. 


GARDEN OF THE SOUL. 18mo Edition, 


good type. 





ANNI hep oineiccsacebsckecsacenisosactsisnces ... Is, 0d. | 
With Epistles and Gospels ................+6 1 4 
GARDEN OF THE Sout. Large type, for | 
the Sick and Aged. Large 18mo. 
NE oi inns taanniadincetmeaee 2s. 0d. | 
Se OPI sis sncccscesecinscanaesteesiaczs 2 6 
Ts: GE UID ois ccicnsicni dentvadecsscmdbacseat 3 0 
NUE dacccecanahlestcescaininmbenbiatpharetidanhota 4 6 
NNN cicscncacecnacchcakeshsdpadapedeandéesceitn 5 6 


GOLDEN MANUAL; or Complete Guide to 
Catholic Devotion, Public and Private 
(thick or thin paper). 


I ME Gin ocicnciesieccceconsocassaciacs 6s. Od. 
PU MAMI 5 ocdccsnnsicccnsicdsvncdsondacs 7 0 
NEN? sadetiganurdncdaigcodacntenamaewasa seacsuindied 8 6 
MIIIIN -i2snis.-dscducagevodnsteesaantuakioundaans 9 6 
GUD ‘xcaidannssakiciansendcéammandinsdinnavatoanond ll 0 





With Missal complete, 2s. extra. 

With Epistles and Gospels, 1s. extra. 

Velvet, rims srastinite very re. basses 24 0 
15 


Ivory scccsssscores Se Oe 
Do. be: autifully. orn amented. i wipe da 42 0 
Morocco, antique ..............0sc0000 21s. to 45 0 


MISSAL FOR THE LalTy. Abridged Edi- 
tion, 32mo. 
Cloth 








BINNIE, ~ ails -eicmsscaekecueaiienun cues dnaigabaide end 6 
ND MINION goo snc cocsncsietdnbsddsdcabsaceses 3 6 
EY saksvatanashsscacdcskcavucadacetgntmendcudacied 40 
EEE tacdsdecacsameccihedeainitestadeamaiaceiio 4 6 
OND ico xcusdccdechinsathasonnsts temeatebeeie 5 0 
SEE sis oirdisGuictiouiacinenauiinedaddedacemseandladon 6 0 
Ivory, ornamented.................. 128. and 21 0 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 




















MissaL. New and Complete Pocket Missal, 
in Latin and English, with all the New 
Offices and the Proper of Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the Jesuits (thick or thin paper). 







Roan, embossed, gilt edges...............0. 5s. Od. 
French MOTOCOO..............2.0000080s00s 6 6 
NN cols oth canna repdisiedescaniee 7 6 
Calf flexible, red edges... 8 6 
Morocco, gilt edges ....... a de 
Morocco, gilt ............ ma @ 
MII «soi inicdacdateshanbasienipalsneidnes 13 0 
Morocco limp, turned-in edges ............ 14 0 


Red and black, morocco elegant, with engravings, 


30s. and upwards. Ivory, be autifully orna- 
mented, 42s. ; elegantly carved, 5/. 5s. ; velvet, 


rims and clasp, very elegant, 24s. 
Also an edition beautifully illuminated, bound 
antique. 


Tue CuurcH MANUAL, with Epistles and 
Gospels. 





Tin cnk idan dd cicntdeaeloahaiionagisien: ede 2s. Od. 
Neatly bound, gilt edges.... 3 6 
EE 5 0 
Morocco . 5 6 
NE i siitntletnizsee 6 6 


Also in various ele gant bindings. 
Ivory, elegantly ornamented, 15s. and 21s. 


TO DEVOTION; 
In 


CATHOLIC CHILD’s GUIDE 
a First Prayer-Book for the Young. 
large type, with engravings. 

Cloth Os. 6d. 

Bound, with 16 extra plates and hymns 1 6 

Morocco 














Gilt 

THE CaTHOLIc’s VADE MEcuM; or Select 
Prayers for Daily Use. 

SSIES ae te ne enn Prey eee rT Qs. Od 

Embossed roan, gilt edges 2 6 

IIIs... cdl nncunedmonmaeneecaae 4 0 

MINER 3-5 .ccciinsssdeasiaasanbentionded 4 6 

Morocco 5 0 

| (pysilisica Ss eh a eee or 6 0 

Also, antique style, morocco, and velvet, 12s. to 
21s. ; antique, photographic illustrations, clasp, 
for presents, 25s., 30s., &c. ; ivory, 15s, ; ele- 
gantly ornamented, 21s. 

A superior edition of the same (red borders, orna- 
ments, &c.), calf, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. : mo- 
rocco gilt, 7s. 

CaTHOLIc’s DAILY COMPANION. 

MUNI i cBccnacbvnquunersassestecbutacssesests vautnd 

French morocco . 

EE Sag Ae nae mre eer 

ei i ostas Aa its dachawedsicanpucineeds 

Morocco .......... 

PE ee 

oe - ick eolaaude 

Elegantly ornamented Silicibuapiiasioaiprets 21 0 

THE Pocket PRAYER-BOOK, with beau- 


tiful engraved borders, illustrations, red 
lines, &c. 


Cloth gilt 8s. Od. 





MEP caccsiiccss 5 6 
Do, tuck ... 6 0 
Morvcco Sen 6 0 
EL Wht oak ad sides ong bile sian tesebaNsccent ‘ 6 6 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman ‘Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 








SepTeM; or Seven Ways of Hearing Mass. 
By Father RawEs. 














WIE, i siincas incest etnadetie ciated sekadaasnaenana 1s. Od. 
Boards, fine edition .. 2 0 
TION se cass don dsnstuondeenccgenepabeges 2 6 
NIE os < cana cosoriniataahegensntsdnnackauabanmaacisie 5 0 
DED: |. ncsisindecnecsnctnavudinnenaaenale 5 6 
FLOWERS OF DEvoTION. Diamond type. 
NN ss ssnbevdacandtnsbanctonocasicdeshodsatinns 1s. Od. 
IN én dasccxauacaansienagoubcndccnce aubenteioen 1 6 
I SIMI oo oi. sccsnccceckccedacontnceutin 2 6 
| 3 0 
ee 3 6 
MONON IID oinaxcesssescnnaccoss 40 
Morocco or Russia, MMII 555 5 accatecenccon 9 6 
Morocco, antique, photographs, and elasp 15 0 
DOO Sc cisnsatancduconeukdsmesiaes cannsteaceleaten 8 6 
Key or HEAVEN. 

AY comicnccuupsintakcnpishansédecnbecddmanamnasi 0s. 6d. 
REA = 1 0 
French morocco, gilt.. 2 6 
RE CE MEET Ao 4 0 
MND: divntnsininsinisniecerac 4 6 
Gilt 000 060cccccecsesescecc concessecsesseceseseeseses 5 6 
Key oF HEAVEN, with Epistles and Gospels. 
BN SING GD nc si imecatsacacduencoenpanane ls. 6d. 
French RUIN, BING 5d conch chee Aeccnces 3 0 
French morocco, rims and bar ............ 4 6 
Gilt PTTTTTITITITITITTTITTTTTTTiiiiTiriirr itr ee 5 6 
HII cnincdccavnunsacaccdsiurccoctuitedds 6s. to21 0 
DIE os cece Bata okccbachiniti doaaaasonenn 12 0 
AIAN, TOO isis icc senccnctaceadinisanes 21 0 


CaTNOLic I'TEry. 
Roan, ls. ; and other bindings, as above. 


DaiLy Exercise. New Edition, with 
beautiful engravings. 
CRIN. <ccatla<dgcnesncabsntactuiskceccckecdoacsuubens 





Bound and gilt 
Vita DEVoTA. 
Cloth 
Roan 
MANUAL OF THE HOLY FAMILy. 
With the Hymns 
IR GENIE a kindaciccecdicnsacsdunaianemare 
PRAYERS OF 
MECHTILDE. 
Neat cloth, lettered 
Cheap edition, limp cloth 
French morocco, red edges .... 
Best calf, red edges 
Best morocco, plain 
SUNG, TEU ncphehcccecchncnccuceacededeasccsseauac 
THE EXERCISES OF St. GERTRUDE. 
ls 6d. and upwards, as above. 
THe Dawn or Day, a Prayer-Book for 
Children. 1s. 
MANUAL OF THE SACRED HEART. 
and beautiful edition. 








New 





C loth 

Red or gilt ‘edges 

Calf 

Morocco 

MANUAL OF OUR LADY OF THE | Seca 
Heart. Same prices. 


Cuitp’s Mass Book. 1s.; coloured, 1s. 6d. 
Few FLOWERS FROM THE GARDEN, 
calf, 3s. 


28. ; 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





OLD EDITIONS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Bellarmini, Roberti Cardinalis, Vita, port. 
Leodii, 1626. 10s. 6d. 

Piazza, C. B., Efemeride Vaticana, frontispiece. 
Roma, 1687. 7s. 

Maimbourg, L., Histoires (de l’Arianisme, des 
Iconoclastes, du Schisme des Grees, des Croi- 
sades, de la Decadence de |’Empire apres 
Charlemagne, du Grand Schisme du Occi- 
dent, du Lutheranisme, du Calvinisme, de 
la Ligue et des Prérogatives de |’Eglise de 
Rome et de ses Evesques), 12 vols. cloth. 
Paris, 1686. 28s. 

Racine, Storia Ecclesiastica divisa per Secoli, 
16 vols. vellum. Firenze, 1778-82. 20s. 
Sfondrati, Card. C., Gallia Vindicata. S. Galli, 

1702. 7s. 6d. 

Bone, Card. J., Opera, portrait. Antverpiz, 
1677. 7s. 6d. 

Nierembergius, J. E., De immaculata Concep- 
tione, vellum. Valentiz, 1653. 10s. 6d. 
Nili, S., Epistole Gr. et Lat. Opera P. Possini, 
Bigot’s copy, with his autograph notes. 

Paris, 1657. 17s. 6d. 

Gherardesca. Difesa del Dominio di Conti 
della Gherardesca sopra la Signoria di Dono- 
ratico, Bolgheri, Castagneto, &c. &c., plates. 
Lucea, 1771. 7s. 6d. 

Thome de Hibernia Manipulus Florum, com- 
mencing with a ii, the first blank having 
been cut off by the binder. Venetiis, circa 
1490. 3s. 

Hildegardis, S., Epistole, &c. cum Vita, wood- 
cut capitals. Coloniw, 1596. 9s. 

Toleti, Card. F., in S. Joannis Evangelium 
Commentarii. Brixie, 1603. 15s. 6d. 

Laselve, Z., Annus Apostolicus. Colonix, 
1792. 5s. 6d. 

Cupers, R., De SS. universali Ecclesia. Ve- 
netiis, 1588. 5s, 

Inguimbert, M. d’, Specimen Catholic Veri- 
tatis, old red morocco, g. e. Pistorii, 1722. 
12s. 

Blanchini, F., Opusculo varia, 2 vols. Rome, 
1754. 6s. 

Menochius, J., De Jurisdictione, Imperio et 
Potestate LEcclesiastica ac Seculari; et de 
Immunitate Ecclesia. Lugd. 1695. 8s. 

Ferre, V., Commentaria Scholastica in D. Tho- 
mam, 2 vols. in 1.Coloniw, 1691. 5s. 6d. 

Baeza, D. de, Commentarii in Evangelia, 4 vols. 
in 2. Lugd. 1644. 10s. 6d. 

Cascini, G., DiS. Rosalia Vergine Palermitana 
Libri tre, plates. Palermo, 1651. 7s. 6d. 
Eusebii, Socratis, Hermie, Theodoriti et Eva- 
srii Historia Ecelesiastica ab H. Valesio in 
Thagume Latinam conversa. Paris, 1677. 

8s. 

Alexandri, Natalis, Commentarius in omnes 
Epistolas S. Pauli et in VII Epistolas Catho- 
licas. Rothomagi, 1710. 17s. 6d. 

Alunno, F., Fabrica del Mondo. 
1570. 4s. 

Borromeus, F. Cardinalis, De vera et oculta 
Sanctitate. Mediolani, 1650. 2s. 


Venetia, 
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Pavinii, O., Epitome Pontificum Romanorum, 
coats of arms. Venetiis, 1557. 4s. 6d. 

Durand, B., Fides vindicata. Venetiis, 1726. 
4s. 6d. 

Nicolas, A., Du Protestantisme et de toutes 
les Hérésies, half morocco. Paris, 1852. 
4s. 6d. 

Stella, D., De Contemptu Mundi. <Accedit 
P. Heedus de contemnendis Amoribus, 2 vols. 
inl. Colon. 1611 & 1608. 4s. 6d. 

Combalot, Abbé, Elémens de Philosophie 
Catholique. Paris, 1833. 4s. 

Freppel, Abbé, St. Cyprien et I’ Eglise d’ Afrique 
au IIl* Siécle. Paris, 1865. 5s. 

Gousset, Cardinal, La Croyance de 1’Eglise 
touchant l’immaculée Conception. Paris, 
1855. 6s. 6d. 

Gandi, G., Histoire de France, 2 vols. Paris, 
1853-54. 5s. 

Psalmorum Liber additis Canticis cum Notis J. 
B. Bossuet Episcopi Meldensis, calf. Lugd. 
1691. 3s. 

McDermot, M., History of Ireland, 4 vols., 
portraits, calf gilt. 30s. 

Caron, Q.H., Demonstration du Catholicisme, 
2 vols., frontispiece, half calf gilt. Paris, 
1834-36. 7s. 

Bergier, Abbé, Traité de la vrai Réligion, 8 
vols. Paris, 1855. 12s. 6d. 

Rives, G. de, Epitome Canonum Conciliorum 
per Alphabetum digesta, 2 vols. Monte- 
regali, 1870. 14s. 

Houtteville, Abate, La Religione Cristiana, 4 
vols., half bound. Roma, 1822-23. 10s. 6d. 

Dandolo, C. T., Roma ed i Papi, 5 vols., half 
morocco. Milano, 1857. 18s. 6d. 

Regule Societatis Jesu. Avenione, 1827. 5s. 

Prezzina, Storia della chiesa dalla promul- 
gazione del vangelo, 9 vols. 12mo, half 
bound. Napoli, 1824. 17s. 

Gaume, Mgr., Traité du Saint-Esprit, 2 vols. 
Par. 1864. 8s. 

Chavin de Malan, E., Histoire de Saint Fran- 
gois d’Assise. Paris, 1855. 5s. 

Lebrethon, Abbé F.., Petite Somme Théologique 
de Saint Thomas d’Aquin, 4 vols. Paris, 
1861-63. 12s. 

Theologia Wirceburgensis Patrum Societatis 

Jesu, 5 vols. in 10. Lut. Paris, 1852-54. 
£4. 

Ludewig, J. P., Reliquie Manuscriptorum 
omnis Avi Diplomatum ac Monumentorum 
ineditorum adhue, 12 vols. Francof. et 
Halw, 1720-41. 24s. 

Miley, J., Temporal Sovereignty of the Popes, 
Vol. I. Dublin, 1856. 3s. 

Lumper, G., Historia SS. Patrum aliorumque 
Scriptorumn Ecclesiasticorum trium primorum 
Seculorum, 13 vols. Aug. Vind. 1783-99. 
50s. 

Brasavoli, I., Queestionium universalium Joan- 
nis Duns Scoti Expositio. Venetiis, 1599. 
19s. 6d. 


























Schelstrate, E. a, Tractatus de Sensu et Aucto- 
ritate Decretorum Constantiensis Concilii. 
Rome, 1686. 12s. 

Argentan, L. F. d’, Conférences sur les Gran- 
deurs de la Vierge Marie. Avignon, 1756. 
78. 6d. 

Joannis Chrysostomi, 8., Flores, Gr. et Lat. 
Opera B. Etzelii. Moguntie, 1603. 6s. 
Malispini, R., Storia Fiorentina. Firenze, 1816. 

3s. 6d. 

Perez de Valentia, J., Expositiones in Psalmos. 
Lugd. 1540. 8s. 

Nili, S., Opera, Gr. et Lat. Cura P. Possini. 
Paris, 1639. 3s. 

Taillefer’s Song of Roland. 1854. 

Landtmeter, L., De Vetere Clerico, 
Clerico-Monacho. Antverpie, 1635 

Panvinius, O., De Primatu Petri. 
1589. 2s. 6d. 

Palladii Vita 8. Joannis Chrysostomi Gr. et 
Lat., ruled Lut. Paris. 1680. 3s. 6d. 

Rada, J. D., Controversize Theologice inter S. 
Thomam et Scotum super quatuor Sententi- 
arum Libros, 2 vols. in 1. Venetiis, 1617-18. 


1s. 

Monacho, 
5. 7s. 6d. 
Verone, 





15s. 
Zenonis, S., Sermones, 2 vols. Aug. Vind. 
1758. 24s. 


Sermonie et Homilie di S. Agostino et d’altri 
Dottori. Venetia, 1573. 5s. 

Cerboni, T. M., Institutiones Theologica, 6 
vols. in 3. Valentiw, 1824. 20s. 

Canisius, P., De Verbi Dei Corruptelis, 2 vols. 
in 1, woodcuts, stamped pigskin, with clasps. 
Ingoldstadii, 1583. 

Becani, M., Summa Theologice Scholastic. 
Lugd. 1690. 6s. 

Becani, M., Summa Theologice Scholastica, 
vellum. Rothomagi, 1651. 7s. 

Becani, M., Opuscula Theologica. Paris, 1642. 
8s. 6d. 

Velasquez, J. A., De Maria immaculate con- 
cepta, half morocco. Lugd. 1653. 14s. 

Hilarii, 8., Opera. Editio Benedictina aucta, 
2 vols.. portrait and facsimiles. Veron, 
1730. 60s. 

Jacobi Nisibeni, S., Sermones, Armenice et 
Latine. Rome, 1756. 20s. 

Ros-Weydi, H., Vite Patrum Historiam Ere- 
meticam complectentes, map. Antverpiz, 
1615. 14s. 

Dionysii Areopagite, S., Opera cum Scholiis 
S. Maximi et Paraphrasi Pachymere, Gr. et 








30s. 


Lat. cum Notis B. Corderii, 2 vols. Ant- 
verpir, 1634. 25s. . 
Lorini, J., Commentarii in Psalmos, 4 vols. 


Venetiis, 1737. 32s. 

Inchofer, M., Epistole B. Virginis Marie ad 
Messanenses Veritas vindicata. Messane, 
1619. 18s. 

Salazar, F. Q. de, Pro immaculata Deiparz 
Virgine Conceptione Defensio. Compluti, 
1618. 5s. 

Salazar, F. Q. de, 
Salomonis, 2 vols. 


1309 


Expositio in Proverbia 

Paris, 1619, et Coloniz, 

5s. 

Nierembergii, E., Doctor Evangelicus. 
1659. 17s. 6d. 

Innocentii III Epistola Cura 8. Baluzii, 2 vols. 


Lugd. 


ealf. Paris, 1682. 
Louis de Grenade, Catechisme traduit par M. 
Girard, calf. Paris, 1688. 7s. 6d. 
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Estii, G., In quatuor Libres Sententiarum Com- 
mentaria, 4 vols. in 2. Paris, 1672. 20s. 
Clementis Alexandrini Opera, Gr. et Lat. illus- 
trata per J. Potterum Episcopem Oxoni- 
ensem, 2 vols., best edition. Oxon. 1715. 
£4 4s. 

Brunonis, S., Opera Omnia, 3 vols. in 1, 


stamped pigskin, with clasps. Colonie, 
1611. 30s. 
Lenfant, D., Concordantie Augustiniane. 


Lut. Paris, 1656. 15s. 

Berti, J. L., Opus de Theologicis Disciplinis, 
7 vols. in 3, portrait, half vellum. Rome, 
1765. £2 15s. 

Duchesne, M., Histoire des Papes, 2 vols. in 
1, woodeut portraits. Paris, 1653. 21s. 
Baeza, D. de, Commentarii de Christo figurato 
in Vet. Testamento, 7 vols. in 6, half bound. 

Lugd. 1648-53. £3 3s. 

Estii, G., Annotationes in S. Scripturum. 
Duaci, 1629. 7s. 6d. 
3ona, J. Cardinalis, Res Liturgice et Epistole 
Studio R. Sala, 4 vols., badly stained. Aug. 
Taurin. 1747-55. 24s. 

Epiphanii, S., Opera Latine. 
3s. 6d. 

Francisci 
Paduz. 

Pinti Ramirez, A., De Conceptione B. Marie 
Virginis. Lugd. 1642. 15s. 

Zerda, J. de la, Maria Effigies Revelatioque 
Trinitatis et Attributorum Dei. Lugd. 1662 

Commentarius in Judith, 2 vols. Ib. 1663. 
3 vols., 21s. 

Bruni Aretini, L., Historie Florentine, Italic 
et Gree. Argent. 1610. 

Thome de Aquino Postilla in Job. [Esslingz] 
C. Fyner de Gerhuszen, 1474. £2 2s. 

Joannis Chrysostomi, 8., Opera omnia, Latine, 
6 vols. Lugd. 1687. £3 3s. 

Martene, E., et U. Durand, Thesaurus novus 
Anecdotorum, 5 vols. Lut. Paris, 1717. £7. 

Centurize Magdeburgenses Ecclesiasticse His- 
toriz, 12 vols. in 7. Basile, 1559-69. 30s. 

Douroultii, A., Flores Exemplorum sive Cate- 
chismus Historialis, 5 vols. in 1, stamped 
pigskin, with clasps. Colonia, 1685. 16s. 

Camdeni, G., Annales Rerum Anglicarum et 
Hibernicarum regnante Elizabetha, portrait. 
2s. 6d. 

Floriot, Sieur, 
1636. 6d. 

Duvalhus, A., De swprema Romani Pontificis 
in Eeclesiam Potestate. Paris, 1614. 21s. 6d. 

Malespini, R., Historia antica. Fiorenza, 
Giunti, 1568. 

Durandi, G., Rationale Divinorum Officiorum. 
Accedit aliud Divinorum Officiorum Ratio- 
nale a J. Beletho conscriptum. Neapoli, 
1859. 30s. 

Terzago, F., Istruzione spettante al Sagrifizio 
della S. Messa. Roma, 1791. 2s. 

Manni, D. M., Istoria degli Anni Sancti. 
Firenze, 1750. 2s.—Lefiguera, P. F. de, 
Spectaculum Anni Sancti et Annus. Roma, 
1806. 

Leibnitz, M., Pensées sur la Religion et la 
Morale, 2 vols. Paris, 1803. 7s. 

Thomassin, L., Traité des Edits et des autres 
Moiens pour maintenir Unité de 1’Eglise 
Catholique, 2 vols. Paris, 1703. 21s. 


Colonix, 1617. 


Assisiatis, §., necnon 8. Antonii 


2s. 6d. 


Morale Chretienne. Paris, 


78. 


2s. 


























FOREIGN LITERATURE (continued). 


Methodus analytico-synthetica in scientiis 
metaphysicis de “ Intellectualismo” juxta 
mentem syllabi Vaticanique concilii, adres- 
sus errores philosophicas, precapué Ra- 
tionalismum, Positismum, et Novam Cri- 
ticen. (Opprobante Ill. ac Rev. D.D. 
Constantiensi et Arbrencensi Episcopo.) 
Auctore P. M. Brin, presbytero, philoso- 
phiez in majori Seminario Constantiensi 
Professore. Tomus primus “ Logica.” In- 
tellectualismus exposietur et ad pauca redu- 
citur principia. 4s. 

This important work will be completed 
in three volumes. One volume already 
ublished, and the other two will be pub- 
fished early in 1875. 


Now ready, complete in 5 volumes, in Ato, 
price £3. 

Bibliotheca Manualis concionatoria ordine 
alphabetico digesta novis titulis audaucta ; 
sententiis SS. Patrum et doctorum illus- 
trata; similitudinibus, motivis, medus et 
doctrinis Asceticis locupletata, ingeniosis 
pro formanda concione in omnia themata 
conceptibus referta ac indice concionatorio 
in Evangelia festorum et dominicarum, nec 
non indice generali adornata. Editio novis- 
sima et accurantissime, emendata cui ultimo 
accedit opusculum: instructio practica de 
munere concionandi, exhortandi et cate- 
chizandi. Cura et studio DD. Alphonsi 
Cordier et Joannis-Baptiste Baud. 

** The ‘ Bibliotheca manualis concionatoria,’ by Loh- 


ner, is one of the best collections, for the use of priests; 
one finds spread over a very moderate space much vi ulu- 
able information, and an abundance of precious m: “5-9 ?, 
which is of the greatest assistance to the clergy.”— 
Extract from Review. 


This work is not a simple gathering 
together of isolated texts which bear upon 
the same subject; it is a work of great 
research and labour, and as a whole forms a 
treatise at once complete and faultless, of 
every subject that it touches upon. Lohner 
made use of the works of five hundred and 
fifty-two authors in the composition of his 
Bibliotheca. This work is most useful to 
priests, not only for preaching, but also for 
conference, and for guidance in matters of 
confession. 

The last volume of this edition is now 
ready, and the whole can be had at the 
price above mentioned. 


8. Alphonsi de Ligorio. Theologia Moralis. 


Editio recentissima. Excerptis e novissimis 
moralibus theologiis completa; decisionibus 
auctoritatis Romane recentioribus locuple- 
tata; codicum precipuorum Europe colla- 
tionibus illustrata; quoad citationes sacre 
scripture et traditionis recognita; nulla 
demum habita textus adulteratione, sed ope 
tantum intercalationem, adnotationem, et 
appendicum, ad presentem rerum condi- 
tionem accommodata, cura et studio Le 
Noir, presbyteri, plurium in re philisophica, 
theologica et scientifica operum auctoris. 
4 forts volumes in 8vo, 20s. 
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Now ready, the second edition of 


hegre Alphonsianz seu doctoris Ecclesiz 
8. Alphonsi de Ligorio episcopo et funda- 
toris congregationis SS. Redemptoris Doc- 
trina moralis vindicata a plurimis oppugna- 
tionibus Cl. P. Antonio Ballerini, Soc. Jesu 
in collegio romano professoris cura et studio 
quorumdam theologorum e congregatione 
SS. Redemptoris. 

2 vols. large 8vo, double columns, 8s. 

Theologia Moralis novissimi Ecclesiz doct. 
8. Alphonsi in compendium redacta, et usui 
Venerabilis Cleri —_ accomodata 
auctore A. Konings, C.SS.A. 

Two volumes of this important work are 
now ready, price 12s. The third and last 
volume will be shortly published. 

Sainte Jeane Frangvise de Chantal, Sa Vie et 
ses ceuvres. 1 vol. large 8vo, price 8s. 

This most authentic account of the life of 
St. Chantal is written by Mother Frances 
Magdalen de Chaugy, Secretary to the 
Saint, and fifth Superior of the Monastery 
of Annecy. 

Souvenirs de Metz, L’école Saint Clément, ses 
éléves, ses derniers jours parle R. P. Didier- 
jeau de la compagnie de Jésus. 2 vols. 
8vo, 78. 

When the war broke out in 1870 two 
hundred students of St. Clement’s school 
took up arms in defence of their country. 
Many of these fought and survived to re- 
ceive the reward of their noble efforts, viz., 
the decorations and medals of merit, thirty- 
three however fell victims to the destiny of 
war. The School shortly after was burnt 
to the ground. ‘This is the origin of the 
present volume. 

Histoire de Jacques Benigne Bossuet et de 
ses ceuvres, par M. Reaume, chanoine de 
Péglise de Meaux. 3 vols. 8vo, 20s. 

Collection de l’'apétre des Chaumitres. 

Promitre communion. Commandements, 


Semaine du Grand 2 vols. 

Jour. Péchés Capitaux, 
Fétes patronales, 2 vols. 

2 vols. Sacrements, 2 vols. 


Dominicales, 5 vols. Fétes de 1Anné aC, 

Sujets de Circonstance, 4 vols. 

4 vols. Mois de Marie et 

Symbole, 2 vols. Cantiques, 2 vols. 

Panégyriques, 3 vols. 
Any of the volumes of the above popular 
series can be had separately, price 2s. each. 
The whole collection of 30 vols. can be had 
for 50s. 

Le Livre de Piété de la jeune fille au Pen- 
sionnat et dans sa famille, par l’auteur des 
*“ Paillettes d’Or.” —18mo, new edition, price 
3s. 

Pritres et pensées Chrétiennes par la Comtesse 
de Mirabeau, précedée d’une lettre de Mgr. 
Dupanloup. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

Le P. Gratry. Souvenirs de ma jeunesse. 
lére partie. L’enfance, Le college, L’école 
polytechnique. Strasburg et le Sacerdoce. 
8mo, 3s. 
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R. WASHBOURNE’S 


SELECT LIST OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Aquinas..Catena Aurea, Nicolai. 3 vols., 8vo., 16s. 
Comment, in Pauli Epistolas. 3 vols., 8vo., 10s. 
Enarratio. Toleti. 3 vols., 8vo., 37s. 
Summa Minor. Lebrethon. 5 vols., 18mo., 18s. 
Summa. Billuart, Lequette. 8 vols., Large 8vo., 48s. 
§ vols., 18mo., 32s. 
—— Par Sylvius, Billuart, et Drioux. 8 vols., 8vo., 30s. 
Benedict XIV... Bullarium. 13 vols., 12mo., 20s. 
Casus Conscientiz. 6 vols., 12mo., 12s. 
Bergier.. Dictionnaire de Théologie. 6 vols., 8vo., 18s. 
Berset.. Année du Pasteur et Fidéles. 2 vols., 12mo., 7s. 6d. 
Blieck..Theologia Universa. 2 vols., 8vo., 12s. 
Biuteau. .Catéchisme Catholique. 6 vols., 12mo., 24s. 
Bonaventure, St... Stimulus Divini Amoris. Edit. Guerritore. 32mo., 3s.; morocco, 6s. 
Bouiz..Institutiones Juris Canonici. 15 vols., 8vo., 105s. 
Bouquillon. . Institutiones Theologiae moralis fundamentalis. 8vo., 4s. 
sreviaries, with Supplements for England. Pustet’s 18mo. edition, 4 vols., 22s.; Pustet’s 
4to edition, 4 vols., 55s.; also all of Dessain’s editions, in paper covers or bound. 
Curicque..Voix Prophétiques. 2 vols., 6s. 
Dens. .Theologia ad usum Seminarii Mechliniensis. 7 vols., 8vo., 28s. 
Directorium Chori. Pustet. 8vo., 10s. 
Estius..In 8. Pauli epistolas commentarius. 3 vols., 8vo., 24s. 
Epistola Encyclica. 8vo., 4s. 
Franzelin..Tractatus de Deo Trino. 8vo., 11s.; Sacramentis in genere. 8vo., 5s. 6d.; 
De deo Uno. 4to., 12s.; de Verbo Incarnato. 8s. 
Gaume..Catéchisme de Persévérance. 8 vols., 8vo., 32s. 
Gury..Theologia Moralis. 8vo. (Ratisbon.) 11s. 
Hefélé.. Histoire des Conciles d’aprés les documents originaux, tr. par Goschler. 10 
vols., 8vo., 60s. 
Hore Diurne, with English Supplement. Pustet’s and Dessain’s editions in all sizes. 
Hunolt..Sermons Populaires, trad. Schoofs. 2 vols., 12mo., 7s. 6d. 
Jungmann..de Deo Uno et Trino. 4s.; de Gratia. 4s.; de Deo Creatore. 4s.; de 
Novissimis. 4s. 6d.; de Vera Religione. 3s.; de Incarnato. 5s. 
Lanbilly. . Eglise et les Prophétes. 2 vols., 8vo., 12s. 
Lamy. .Introductio in Sacram Scripturam. 2 vols., 8vo., 9s. 
Lapide..Commentaria in Scripturam Sacram. 24 vols., 4to., £12. 
in Evangelia Commentaria. 2 vols., 4to., 24s. 
Liguori, St. Alph..Homo Apostolicus. 3 voils., 12mo., 6s. 
Theologia Moralis, Heilig. 10 vols., 12mo., 14s. 
Theologia Moralis, Le Noir. 4 vols., 8vo., 20s. 
Maldonati. Commentarii in quatuor Evangelistas. 2 vols., 8vo., 25s. 
Manuale Decretorum. 8vo., 12s. 
Martin C...Année Pastorale. 2 vols., 8vo., 12s. 
Martin C...Journal de Prédication. Published monthly. Annual subscription (post 
free,) 13s. 
Répertoire de Doctrine chrétienne. 3 vols., 8vo., 18s. 
Sermons sur la Liturgie. 2 vols., 12s. 
Sermons sur les Mystéres. 2 vols., 8vo., 12s. 
Vies des saints Prédicateurs. 4 vols., 8vo., 24s. 
Mehler. . Catéchisme pratique, d’aprés le Catéchisme de R. P. Deharbe. 3 vols. 8vo, 9s. 
Missale Romanum, with English Supplements. Pustet’s and Dessain’s various editions. 
Nicolas .. Vierge Marie et le plan divin. 4 vols., 12mo., 16s. 
Noel. . Nouvelle Explication du Catéchisme de Rodez. 6 vols., 12mo., 24s. 
Palma. .Prelectiones Historie Ecclesiasticae. 3 vols., 8vo., 9s. 
Pontificale Romanum. 12mo., 15s. 
Ripalda..De Ente supernaturali disputationes theologicae. 3 vols., folio, 75s. 


R. WASHBOURNE, 18, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





THE CHILD: a Work on Education. By Monseigneur Dupantovup, Bishop of 
Orleans. Authorized translation. Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. New and beautiful red-line edition, with 
frontispiece engraved specially for it. 18mo, handsome cloth, new design, 3s. 6d. ; best morocco, 
8s. ; best calf, 7s. 6d. 
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Studies in Biography. 


IIL—THE ABBE DE ST. CYRAN (Concluded). 


THERE is a story in the work of Pére Rapin, so often quoted by 
us, the Histoire de Jansenisme, which may serve as to some 
extent an interesting and even amusing answer to a question 
which must more than once have occurred to the reader of 
these papers on St. Cyran—the question how far the opinions 
which were propagated by Jansenius in the Low Countries, and 
by St. Cyran in France, had penetrated to the ordinary public, 
and what was the result of them when reduced to practice. It 
is in this way that such movements are in truth to be tested, 
and not only by their results among the nuns of Port Royal de 
Paris or the solitaries of Port Royal des Champs. Pére Rapin 
tells us of a certain Henri Duhamel, who had been a young 
“bachelor” at the Sorbonne at the time of the appearance of 
the Petrus Aurelius, and had been much caught by the doctrines 
of that famous book. He seems to have been a clever, 
intriguing, versatile man, with a certain gift of fluency of 
speech and an agreeable manner. While at the Sorbonne, he 
allied himself with the Richerists and the disciples of St. Cyran, 
and at last, after taking his doctor’s degree, he found a small 
cure at a place called» St. Maurice, in the diocese of Sens, 
where he set himself to introduce undisturbed the novelties of 
which his head had been filled at Paris. His story reads like 
one of those parochial “comedies”—if we can forget their 
mischievous side—which have been played up and down this 
country in out of the way parishes by Ritualistic incumbents of 
the Anglican Establishment, only that in the case of Duhamel 
there was no public press for the “discontented parishioner” to 
appeal to, and indeed, for a time, there seems to have been 
little resistance to the new ideas of the parish priest. 

Duhamel began by a good deal of preaching on the laxity 
and sinfulness of the age, with which he mingled strongly- 
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drawn pictures of the severity of the ancient discipline of the 
Church, and when he had thus prepared the way, he began the 
introduction of what he called a system of public penance, 
which was a mixture of what he knew of the ancient canons 
and of a number of elements invented by himself. When 
matters were, as he thought, ripe for action, one Sunday, after 
having made a procession around the church, he set himself 
down at the door, and a peasant came, with head bare, to 
prostrate himself before him and ask for penance. The whole 
thing had been rehearsed beforehand, and all due ceremonies 
were observed on both sides. Then Duhamel mounted the 
pulpit and preached more vehemently than was usual with him, 
and, after inviting his parishioners to follow the example that 
had been set them, he gave out the rules of penance which 
were henceforth to be observed in his parish. There were to 
be four classes of penitents, according to the publicity or scandal 
of the sin which they had committed. Those whose sins had 
not been scandalous to others, but who still needed an exemplary 
penance, were to hear Mass and assist at the offices of the 
Church in a separate place near the door. Those whose fault 
had amounted to disedification, were to be placed in the porch. 
Those who had given more scandal were to be kept out in the 
churchyard, while there was a still more distant spot for people 
of notoriously bad life, on a little hill just opposite the church. 
All these classes had their heads bare all the time of service, 
and when the sermon was to begin, the deacon stept forward 
and invited the penitents to come near and hear the Word of 
God, after which they retired at an intimation from the same 
deacon. This penance was sometimes kept up for months, and 
it was supplemented, but not largely, by the ordinary works 
of mortification. When the time was over there was a ceremony 
of public absolution at the church door; they prostrated them- 
selves before the priest, who prayed over them and sprinkled 
them with holy water. Last of all, after repeated confessions 
and absolutions, they were allowed to make their offerings of 
lambs and fowls, and to receive Communion. 

It may be imagined that this new system of religious 
discipline was not quite pleasant to the good people of 
St. Maurice, but it was an out of the way place, and they 
were quite at the mercy of their parish priest, who, we may 
be well assured, had not taken the trouble of asking the bishop’s 
approval or licence for what he was doing. He found it 
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necessary to get some support, however, and hit upon the plan 
of putting the young lady of the place, the daughter of the 
seigneur, into penance. The seigneur, a gentleman of the name 
of Novineau, was a good sort of person, and by no means 
conspicuous for ability. His daughter was a girl between 
seventeen and eighteen, an innocent, simple soul, and well 
brought up. It got about in the parish that this demoiselle 
was to be put to penance, and it was supposed that she had 
displeased her father. She was clothed in robes of penance, 
her head and feet bare, and was only allowed to hear divine 
service in the churchyard. If there had been Jansenist news- 
papers at that time, the scene would have been called a “ hearty 
revival” of the ancient penitential discipline. What this poor 
girl had done to deserve it, we are not told: perhaps she had 
done nothing at all ; but she threw herself into the spirit of the 
measures imposed upon her by the priest with so much zeal, 
making long visits to the cross in the churchyard to pray before 
it, and so on, that in a few days she caught a bad fever and 
died. Her death was generally attributed, with very good 
reason, to the imprudence of her director, but he was equal to 
the occasion, and declared her a saint, on his own authority, in 
his funeral oration. 

Duhamel had two other triumphs, as they may be called, in 
his endeavours to introduce the ancient discipline. One was the 
case of a tavern keeper, who opened his shop at forbidden 
times on the Sundays, and when scolded for it, used an oath, for 
which the priest knocked him down there and then, and after- 
wards had him imprisoned, and forced him to do penance for 
four months. The other case was that of the priest of a 
neighbouring parish, who had led an irregular and scandalous 
life, and had been touched by remorse. Duhamel persuaded 
him to do penance in public, to stand in the pulpit without his 
soutane, head and feet bare, and a cord round his neck, while 
service was going on, and the like. This incident became 
famous, and Duhamel was soon afterwards promoted to the cure 
of one of the best parishes in Paris, where he became a great 
champion of the new opinions. When Antoine Arnauld, of 
whom we shall speak presently, came to write his book on 
Frequent Communion, he made mention in his Preface of the 
new rigours of penance introduced by Duhamel, as a <i nal 
example of the return to ancient severity which he advocated. 

But we must return to St: Cyran himself, whom we left 
J2 
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just after his deliverance from Vincennes and his first visit 
to the nuns at Port Royal de Paris. A week after this great 
day there was a Mass of solemn thanksgiving in the chapel 
of the convent. He was unable to say it himself, and M. Singlin 
celebrated. St. Cyran received Communion with his stole on. 
At the end of Mass the Ze Deum was sung. When the priest, 
deacon, and subdeacon had retired to the sacristy, St. Cyran 
sent his servant to beg that they would “draw” for him a 
psalm which might serve him as a special form of thanksgiving 
for the rest of his life. This was a custom which meets us 
from time to time, of taking a text or a psalm from the Missal 
or the Breviary as a sort of oracle. There is a famous instance 
of it in the life of St. Francis of Assisi. On this occasion the 
deacon held the Psalter, and the priest put in a pin to mark 
the psalm chosen, which turned out to be the thirty-fourth— 
Judica, Domine, nocentes me, expugna impugnantes me. It may 
well be imagined how the stern words of this long psalm were 
applied by St. Cyran and his friends to those. whom they 
considered his enemies and persecutors, false witnesses against 
him, and unjust judges. He resolved to chant it there and 
then, and begged that the chapel might be left empty for a 
time that he might do so more at his ease. Two of his friends 
watched him, however, and saw him in floods of tears as he 
sang the psalm, and at last prostrate himself before the altar, 
and there remain for a considerable time. The whole scene 
is eminently characteristic. There was sincere religious feeling 
in the nuns and followers of St. Cyran, but his demeanour as 
a leader and master gives an uncomfortable and sectarian aspect 
to the whole affair. Lancelot, who describes this incident, says 
that he has no doubt that St. Cyran in his long prostration 
on the ground before the altar prayed that all the maledictions 
which are expressed in the psalm just referred to might be 
changed into blessings for the men who had been his enemies, 
and that their death might only be the destruction of what 
was bad in them. What is striking in all of a like character 
that we are told about the Jansenists, is the absolute assump- 
tion that truth and right were always on their side, at the 
very time that they must certainly have been aware that the 
spirit of at least the existing Church was against them. 
Lancelot’s surmise reminds us of what he tells us in another 
place of the conduct of St. Cyran on receiving the news of 
the death of Louis the Thirteenth, which took place on Ascension 
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Day, May 14, 1643. Louis the Thirteenth was considered as 
a persecutor by the disciples of St. Cyran, although he might 
with equal right have been thought his deliverer. When the 
news reached Port Royal, St. Cyran was just leaving the dinner- 
table with some friends who had been dining with him. “He 
lifted up his eyes to heaven and adored God. However, instead 
of wasting time by talking about the piece of news or discussing 
the past, and the views which might be formed as to the future, 
as people ordinarily do under such circumstances, he made us 
all pray for the King, and he was not content with a single 
De profundis, but he made us say the Vespers of the Dead, 
and Matins (with three nocturns), and Lauds, without leaving 
the place.” 

St: Cyran himself was not to survive Louis many months, 
and there are no very remarkable incidents in his personal 
history which remain to be recorded. It is curious to find 
that he had intended to devote the next two years of his life 
to a work against Calvinism, after which he meant—at least, 
such is the statement of Lancelot—to retire to the Abbey of 
St. Cyran and make himself a simple religious, accompanied by 
his friends. He meant to resign the abbacy in favour of his 
nephew, De Barcos, who, in fact, succeeded to it on his death 
by the nomination of the Queen-Mother. The idea of a work 
against Calvinism is said to have been suggested to him by 
a good man, M. Charpentier, Superior of the Priests at Mont 
Valerien. St. Cyran was anxious to obtain guidance as to the 
will of God concerning his studies and occupations, and for 
this purpose he asked the prayers of a number of pious persons 
and communities and consulted his friends. M. Charpentier 
had described to him the miserable state of certain parts of 
France, in which the Calvinists were gaining ground, and this 
had determined St. Cyran to undertake the work, which had 
been begun before his imprisonment, and required, as has been 
said, a considerable amount of trouble and time when it was 
resumed on his release. It would certainly have been a curious 
production, and might perhaps have had an important influence 
on the writer's own mind, and through him on the minds of 
others, if, indeed, it had been a dond fide attempt to refute 
Calvinism. But St. Cyran was not a writer, at least a writer 
of books that could live. His letters have a certain strength 
and vigour, but a book from him would have been incurably 


1 Lancelot, from St. Beuve, Port Royal, t. ii. § 13. 
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heavy and prolix, probably also very confused and impenetrable. 
Subsequent Jansenist writers, and above all, Pascal, did a great 
deal for the improvement of French literature. French prose 
was as yet, it may be said, uncreated, at least in that clear, 
bright, and vigorous beauty which was given to it a few years 
later; and if St. Cyran, as he probably would, had written 
in Latin, there would have been another lumbering book worthy 
of being put on the same shelf with his Petrus Aurelius, and 
with the Augustinus of Jansenius, and that would have been all— 
unless, indeed, with that extraordinary maladroitness which now 
and then marked its author, he had blundered into heresy while 
writing against heretics. 

The other project which Lancelot attributes to his director 
would have made the Abbey of St. Cyran famous in the history 
of the French Church in the place of Port Royal des Champs, 
but the fortunes of Jansenism would certainly have been different 
there unless the nuns had accompanied the so/itaires to the new 
head-quarters of the party. But we may fairly give St. Cyran 
full credit for his desire to make himself a simple religious, 
under the rule even of his nephew, who would, of course, have 
been a voi fainéant. St. Cyran did not know much of himself, 
it may seem, if he thought he could be obedient to any one, for 
the first time, at the end of his life, but he may very well have 
conceived the project. 

We have said above that there are few personal incidents 
worthy of note in the life of St. Cyran after his release from 
imprisonment. It is equally true that he lived to see the 
beginning of the great success which the party which he had 
founded afterwards obtained in France, a success which may 
serve as a pendant to the curious account given a few pages 
back of Duhamel and his eccentric revival of ancient discipline, 
as showing the influence which what were afterwards called 
the Jansenist doctrines had obtained in the country. This 
success is connected with the name of one who may almost 
be called the greatest of the Jansenists, as his whole life was 
devoted to their cause, and he did more for them even than 
Pascal. Pascal has the bad pre-eminence of being the most 
successful calumniator of those whom the Jansenists considered 
their enemies. Antoine Arnauld was the greatest champion 
of the Jansenists themselves, and the man who more than any 
other gave form and shape and consistency to the whole 
movement. 
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Antoine Arnauld was the youngest child of the family 
which had contributed so largely to the school of the Abbé de 
St.Cyran. He was well educated, and, by the influence of 
his mother, turned, at. the end of his course of philosophy, to 
the study of theology at the Sorbonne, where he soon became 
very distinguished. His professor-was a well-known theologian, 
Lescot, who was by no means pleased at the independent 
manner in which his pupil read St. Augustine for himself. 
Antoine went on disputing and maintaining theses as was the 
rule in those days for the Sorbonne students, who, especially 
during the two years of what was called the Licentiate, had 
to be ready on all occasions like young knights learning their 
craft in the tilt-yard. He had gone through all the ordinary 
trials of this kind, and they were neither few nor light, before 
he was twenty years of age; but there was a rule at the 
Sorbonne about taking sacred orders, at least the subdiaconate 
and diaconate, during the time of the Licentiate, and he seems 
to have received the former of these two, which pledges the 
recipient for life, rather in a hurry, and he consequently fell 
into a state of scruple which drove him to the common refuge 
of the troubled souls of his family, the feet of M.de St. Cyran. 
Antoine had never led a bad life, he was too hard a student 
for that, but he had been worldly and fond of show, and it 
is probable that St. Cyran told him the truth when he said to 
him that the dignity of doctor had wrought upon him as the 
beauty of Susannah upon the two elders. He would not, 
however, let him give up his course of theology, but he was 
to practise prayer, to fast twice a week, to study Scripture 
word by word, and to give alms to three poor persons for a year. 
St. Cyran probably saw how useful a recruit he had gained in 
the young theologian. Antoine went on to receive priests’ orders 
and the cap of doctor at the Sorbonne. He came under 
St. Cyran’s influence just about the time that the Augustinus 
of Jansenius appeared, and his earliest efforts as a writer were 
controversial pamphlets on the questions raised by that book, 
which he warmly defended. 

About the time of the release of the Abbé de St. Cyran, 
Antoine Arnauld lost his mother. She had been for twelve 
years a religious at Port Royal, bearing the name of Catharine 
of St. Felicité, and edifying the community by the virtues 
which she practised quietly and thoroughly under the rule of 
her daughters, Angelique and Agnes. It appears, however, 
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that she did not altogether escape the contagion of the sectarian 
atmosphere in which she lived. At the time of her death, 
Antoine, although close at hand, was not allowed to see’ her. 
When she received Extreme Unction, M. Singlin,who administered 
the sacrament, took in one of her grandsons (M. de Saci), to 
assist him as clerk, but thought that to take two with him would 
be to “yield too much to nature.” Antoine begged that, at all 
events, his mother would send him a last word which might 
serve him as a precious memory for the rest of his life. She 
bade M. Singlin tell him that as God had engaged him in the 
defence of the truth, she exhorted and conjured him never to 
relax therein, but to maintain the truth without fear, even 
though it were to cost him a thousand lives, and she added 
that she prayed God to keep him humble, and that he might 
not be puffed up by the knowledge of the truth, which belonged 
to God alone, and not to him. A fortnight later, when she 
was drawing still nearer to her end, she again said that she 
had no message to send him, except that he was never to 
relax in the defence of the truth. This anecdote throws a light, 
not only on the character of Antoine Arnauld as a sort of theo- 
logical Hannibal, but on the spirit and feeling of the whole body 
of the followers of St. Cyran. There was not a word said about 
the Catholic Church, the pillar and ground of the truth. The 
truth in the mouths of the Jansenists meant a certain hard, stiff, 
distorted doctrine about grace, which Jansenius and St. Cyran 
had imagined that they had discovered in St. Augustine, in 
whose works a whole series of heretics, of whom Calvin was 
the last, had pretended to discover it before him. It meant a 
cruel severe doctrine about the sacraments, the tendency of 
which was to make Christians think that the means of grace 
were not for them, and to lead as certainly to their disuse as 
if their efficacy had been in terms denied. Moreover, this 
devotion to truth, in the Jansenist sense, meant an adherence 
to the private opinions of a master whose confusion of mind 
and erroneousness of views in theology were hardly surpassed 
by his confidence in his own infallibility and readiness to 
dogmatize as an authority without appeal. It meant, in con- 
sequence, an undervaluing of all established authority in the 
Church, with which the Abbé de St. Cyran might perhaps come 
into collision, an utter disregard of the pronouncements of 
bishops, Councils, and Popes, if they should chance to con- 
travene the new oracle in their interpretations of antiquity. 
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And still more unfortunately, it meant a determined hatred 
of the men who happened to be foremost in the defence of the 
Catholic truth and of the prevailing opinions and customs of the 
living Church—a hatred which was ready on any occasion to 
vent itself by means not usual in theological warfare, literary 
caricatures, anonymous libels, and the like, and to dispense, for 
the sake of the cause which it had at heart, with the laws of 
morality itself, while it was skilful enough to give the impression 
that it was zeal for those very laws which animated its warfare. 
The Church of France at that time was in great need of the 
loyal services of all her children, and especially of all those 
whose learning, or ecclesiastical position, or zeal for works of 
charity or the active service of God, made them her natural 
soldiers in the conflict which she had to wage against the laxity 
of manners which had crept in asa result of the civil wars, the 
legacy of temporal miseries which they had left behind them, the 
leaven of Protestant error which was widely spread throughout 
the population, and the already growing power of infidelity 
which never fails to advance where Protestantism has prepared 
the way for it. On the other hand, the French Church had a 
glorious work before it, for the nation was taking a leading part, 
not only in the external affairs of Europe, but in the philo- 
sophical and literary movement, the revival of ancient learning, 
and, again, in the spread of Christianity in the New World. 
Germany was bleeding at every vein, from the long struggle 
which Protestantism had entailed upon her. Spain was already 
feeling the deadly effects of the poisoned chalice of the empire 
of the Indies. Italy was losing her prestige as the queen of 
thought. England and the North were lost to the Church. 
Few things at such a time could have been more mischievous 
and more fatal to great promises of good than that the Church 
of France should be torn by party strife, even if that strife had 
been waged over questions in themselves comparatively unim- 
portant. But the legacy which St. Cyran was to leave to the 
French Church was party strife in its most mischievous form, 
because the circumstances of the conflict imposed on a large 
body of men of great intellectual and literary power the main- 
tenance of a set of opinions hardly less antagonistic to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ than Calvinism itself, which opinions 
they had to defend with a subtlety, evasiveness, and dishonesty 
which lowered the character of the religion in which such 
subterfuges were thought possible, while at the same time 
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their position in regard to the highest ecclesiastical authority 
was necessarily such as to force upon them arguments subversive ° 
of the true constitution of the Church. If the men whom 
St. Cyran formed into a sect and those who after his death 
joined his party had never taken up these peculiar opinions, if 
they had been distributed among the religious orders in France 
or placed in positions of eminence in her ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, the Church of that country would have enjoyed a period 
of almost unequalled brilliancy, she would have been able, 
perhaps, to hold more independent language and a loftier line 
of conduct in respect of the oppression and insolent despotism 
of Louis the Fourteenth, Voltaire and the Encyclopedists would 
have been comparatively harmless, even if they had ever come, 
and the enormous scandals and miseries of the Revolution might 
have been prevented. 

Antoine Arnauld, as we have seen, who is the real hero of 
Jansenism in France, entered on life, as we may almost say, 
with a vow of eternal hatred on his lips under the guise of 
devotion to the truth. He was but twenty-one when St. Cyran 
left his prison. We have already seen how his leader reckoned 
upon him as one of the most efficient defenders of his cause, 
in the letter quoted in our last paper as to the sermons of 
M. Habert against the Augustinus. Before many months passed 
he was to strike his first great blow in controversial warfare. 
Rochefoucauld used to say that two ladies had been the 
foundresses of Jansenism, and it is characteristic of the part 
played by clever and beautiful women in the history of France 
at this time, that the dispute, which first made the Jansenist 
question a question which every one talked about in the streets 
and in society, originated in a discussion between two ladies, 
one famed for her beauty and the other for her wit, the Princesse 
de Guémené and the Marquise de Sablé. The Marquise de 
Sablé (Madeleine de Souvré) had been instructed when young 
by the famous Jesuit, Pére Coton, the confessor of Henry the 
Fourth, and had chosen as her confessor after her marriage a 
good Father of the same Society, Pére Sesmaisons. She led 
a virtuous and pious life, and went to Communion every month, 
as was then the custom with persons who led good Christian 
lives without making an extraordinary profession of devotion. 
She was a leading person in society, and a woman of singular 
cleverness and brilliancy. The other lady in question, the 
Princesse de Guémené, was more famous for her unrivalled 
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beauty than for the strictness of her life. In her we come 
across that phenomenon in the Jansenist party which at first 
sight seems more strange than it really is—the very great 
indulgence which St. Cyran and his disciples allowed them- 
selves in their direction of great ladies whose morals were by 
no means free from reproach. The Princesse de Guémené was 
fond of Port Royal, where she made from time to time what 
De Retz—who knew too well the person of whom he was 
speaking—calls “des escapades plutot que des retraites,” from 
which she returned to resume her intrigues. She was duly 
taught that the sacraments were only to be approached at 
long distant intervals. A lady like the Princesse was exactly 
the person to take scandal at the practice of good Madame 
de Sablé of going to Communion once a month. It is said 
by some that there was some question between them as to 
communicating on the day of a ball or a party of some sort 
at all events Madame de Sablé innocently showed her friend 
some arguments on this head which she had received from her 
confessor, Pére Sesmaisons, which paper the Princesse, not quite 
so innocently, carried off to her own director, the Abbé de 
St. Cyran, and Antoine Arnauld. 

The paper drawn up by the Pére Sesmaisons was not his 
own, nor was it even the composition of a writer of the Society. 
It was taken from a work on the “Instruction of Priests,” by 
Antony Molina, a Spanish Carthusian of great reputation, who 
died at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and whose 
works are still highly valued by those who know them. In the 
work from which the extracts were made, Molina lays down 
three grounds as justifying frequent communion—one that of 
authority, including the ancient Christian custom, the sayings 
of the Fathers, and the words of the Gospel; another the 
judgment of an experienced director; and the third, the con- 
dition and occupation of the person concerned, which must 
weigh so much in the question of the frequency of communions. 
He added, in accordance with the opinions of St. Hilary and 
St. Augustine, that purely venial sins were not enough to make 
a person as a rule abstain from Communion. He also laid 
down the requisite dispositions, the chief of which he says is 
devotion, not so much a sensible feeling asa readiness of heart 
to do the will of God in all things, and he proved from the 
Fathers that to delay communion was not a preparation for 
making communion better. 
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It is probable that the Jansenist practice, one of the most mis- 
chievous effects of the system of St. Cyran, by which the sacra- 
ments were to be disused under pretext of the unattainable purity 
which they required, had often been talked over between the 
master and his disciples, and that they were ready to seize 
on such an opportunity as was now given them to put forward 
a popular exposition of their doctrine. The paper of Pére 
Sesmaisons was made the foundation of the book (misnamed) 
On Frequent Communion which was the first successful manifesto 
of the party in France. The first part of the book deals with 
the ancient authorities with a great air of erudition, and, what 
was more to the point, an unusual purity and vigour of style. 
Many other French writers have far surpassed Antoine Arnauld 
in this respect, but his book marked a great advance, and 
owed the larger half of its popularity to its style. The second 
part of his book is a long treatise on Penance, a treatise which 
illustrates the remark just now made, inasmuch as it seems 
as if it had long been prepared, and had been thrust into the 
book without any great necessity, for the sake of publication. 
The object of the whole cannot be mistaken—it is to drive 
people from Communion, by laying down as necessary for it 
conditions which are impossible. Arnauld endeavours to 
show that the ancient discipline of the Church as to Penance 
is still obligatory, that the disuse of that discipline has been 
the cause of the greatest disorders, and that its use ought to 
be restored. 

Arnauld’s book was finished before St. Cyran left Vincennes, 
but its publication was delayed until the August of the year 
of which we are speaking (1643), and thus preceded the death 
of St. Cyran only by a few weeks. But the existence of the 
book was known long before, and was no doubt carefully spread 
abroad with a view to enhance curiosity and expectation. 
Tidings of the work came to the ears of the Marquise de Sable, 
who was very much distressed when she learnt how her con- 
fidence had been abused. She went off to St. Cyran, still at 
Vincennes, who was considered as the real author of the whole 
affair, and protested so vigorously that six months’ delay was 
accorded, which, however, was used to get approbations for 
the work from a number of bishops, who do not appear to 
have read what they approved, taking it for granted on the 
reputation of its author, young as he was. Madame de Sablé 
was, at last, quieted by Pére Sesmaisons himself, who told 
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her that there was nothing in what he had written that any one 
could venture to find fault with. 

The book appeared, as we have said, in the early autumn, 
and had at once a great success. This it owed, no doubt in 
large measure to its style, in large measure, also, to the mixture 
of truth with the falsehoods which it contained, and to that 
appearance of zeal for ancient strictness which is never more 
highly applauded than when it appeals to a community whose 
life is by no means of the strictest observance. It owed its 
vogue, in some measure also, to the vigorous attacks imme- 
diately made upon it, especially in a course of sermons preached 
in the church of the Jesuits by Pére Nouet. “It is true also,” 
says Pére Rapin, whom we have been in the main following 
in these last paragraphs, “that the title so opposed to the 
true design of the work, with the repeated protestations inserted 
by the author, that he had no desire to make any innovation 
in the Church, or to oblige the faithful to the plan of Penance 
which he proposed, contributed not a little to seduce the first 
readers. But as soon as people had recovered from the first 
effects of the sensation which it made, they began to open their 
eyes in consequence of the very different effects which it caused 
among the public. Good people who frequented the sacraments 
were troubled by it, divisions was caused in families, children 
began to dispute with their parents, wives with their husbands, 
and penitents with their confessors when they refused them 
absolution. People who were told not to communicate, were 
publicly called excommunicate. The scandal increased daily, 
and went so far that the most inviolable secrets of the con- 
fessional were profaned, and there were even found husbands 
who on account of this new mode of direction, went to watch 
their wives in the sacred tribunal of penance.” ? 

The history of the book On Frequent Communion does not 
belong to the subject of this paper, except so far as it illus- 
trates the method and the doctrine of the Abbé de St. Cyran. 
We must leave Antoine Arnauld and his book for the present, 
and lay shortly before our readers what little remains to be told 
of St. Cyran himself. His last days were, we may fairly suppose, 
gladdened by the performances of his pupil with a joy which 
might perhaps have been overcast if he could have foreseen the 
long series of evils to the Church which he had been only too 
successful in initiating. Like Jansenius, he was taken away 
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before the full effect of what he had done could be more than 
surmised : and, unlike Jansenius, he made no protestation of sub- 
mission to the Church or of regret -if he had mistaken her 
teaching, because his work was of that intangible kind which 
cannot be put before the mind at a glance like the chapters 
and arguments of a book. An influence is as indefinite a thing 
as a character, and with regard to both few people can judge 
themselves. There are certainly no signs of relenting in M. de 
St. Cyran as he drew near his end. There was some: little trouble 
raised about a short book called Théologie Familiere which he 
printed some time before this, and which incurred suspicion as 
to its doctrine, and there was also an alarm that the diocesan of 
Paris would interfere and move him away from his post of 
director at Port Royal. He wrote to the Mére Angélique at 
this time that weak men were more to be feared than wicked 
men, and he spoke with bitterness of those whom as he supposed 
were now persecuting him; his former persecutors, Richelieu 
and others, had known something of what they touched, these 
men knew nothing. “If, at such times as this, your convent 
should be entirely overthrown, and you yourselves carried away 
elsewhere, it would be a less affliction to me than the over- 
throwing of your discipline, which is the greatest evil that they 
could do to you in giving you other directors.” 

This threatened storm passed away. Early in October 
St. Cyran began to fail. In the course of his illness he told 
his doctor, who was also the doctor of the Jesuits, to tell the 
Fathers not to triumph at his death, for he left behind hima 
dozen men stronger than himself. On the 11th he had a stroke 
of apoplexy. He died a few hours after, and it is uncertain 
whether he received the last sacraments of the Church. Pére 
Rapin gives us a statement of the Abbé de Pons, who was 
called in in the absence of the curé who was sent for, and who 
states that he was not able to do more for the dying man than 
to begin the administration of Extreme Unction, and that he 
was dead before it was completed. The other sacraments he 
did not receive. It would seem as if nothing more were wanting 
than the attestation of the priest who was called in: but it is 
characteristic of the party feeling which ran so high then and 
afterwards, that the curé, already alluded to, who was not present, 
was prevailed upon to insert in the Gazette a declaration that 
St. Cyran had received the Viaticum with great piety, and that 
Lancelot in his Memoires states the same thing. 
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It is at all events certain that either the person or the 
opinions of St. Cyran had made so much impression on his 
own partisans, that the treatment which he received from them 
after his death almost amounted to the respect shown to a saint. 
There was a story of a gentleman who managed to reach on 
crutches the mortuary chapel where the body was laid, and who 
was able to go away without any such aid. The body was 
opened, the heart had been left to Arnauld d’Andilly by 
St. Cyran, on condition that he “retired” from the world, and 
the bowels were taken out to be buried at Port Royal de Paris, 
to satisfy the devotion of Mére Angélique. M. Lemaistre 
insisted on having the hands cut off, that he might preserve 
them as relics. The rest of the body was buried in the sanc- 
tuary of the parish church, St. Jacques du Haut-Pas, where 
during the last months of his life St. Cyran had been seen on 
rare occasions, receiving Holy Communion with the rest of the 
people with the stole on his shoulders. During those last 
months he seldom said Mass. The funeral Mass was cele- 
brated, Pére Rapin tells us, by three bishops, as priest, deacon, 
and subdeacon. Other bishops were present, and a crowd of 
persons of rank. There was a sort of cu/tus which sprang up 
around his tomb. Every Saturday priests were sent from Port 
Royal to say Mass on the altar nearest to the grave; and the 
Mass which was said was that of a confessor, not a Mass of 
Requiem. A great number of persons of quality came to pray 
by the grave, prayers were kept up by persons who succeeded 
one another in an arranged order, like the prayers at the 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. D’Andilly had the 
portrait of the Abbé engraved and distributed among the 
people, along with abundant alms. The Abbé de Pons, who 
was now curé of the parish, opposed himself to these demon- 
strations: perhaps they were continued all the more zealously 
in consequence of his opposition. 

St.Cyran’s work lasted after him. As time went on, the policy 
of the Port Royal party took more and more a definite shape 
and character, and it may be questioned whether they always 
preserved faithfully and unimpaired the impress given to them 
by their founder. It may even be doubted whether if he had 
lived much longer, he would always have retained his supre- 
macy, or whether there might not have been splits among 
them, as there certainly were differences of opinion on practical 
matters. But his memory was always held in honour, his name 
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always in veneration. Many of them surpassed him in intel- 
lectual power, in learning, in literary dexterity and felicity, many 
of them have left behind them monuments of these gifts which 
are wanting to him. But, if it be any honour to one who lived 
and died in the communion of the Catholic Church to have been 
the undisputed founder of a religious party—it might be still 
more truly said, a religious sect—that honour is shared by no 
one of the Port Royalists with the Abbé de St. Cyran. No 
doubt, the materials on which he worked were ready to his 
hand, he gave a definite concrete form to the spirit of dis- 
affection to the Church, the inclination to heresy and rebellion 
which were in the air of French society, even Catholic society, 
in consequence of the near presence of so many openly heretical 
influences. At other times, and under other conditions, he 
might have come and laboured in vain. But the diseased 
elements might never have combined except under the hand 
of a master, and such a hand was his whose chief characteristics 


we have been endeavouring to trace. 


H. J.C. 
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PART THE THIRD. 


AT length we resolve to leave Munich; though its many 
attractions, of which we have had space only to note a few, 
might well and pleasantly detain us. But we have much before 
us to beckon us on, and a fresh companion has overtaken us 
here, to supply the place of one we lost at Baden-Baden. So 
we take the train for Salzburg, and hurry off through the dreary 
flat in the midst of which Munich stands—a true oasis of art 
in a veritable desert—and cast longing eyes towards the 
mountains which rise in the far distant horizon. One last 
monument of Munich art salutes us as we are whirled past it in 
the express train, of which we catch that unsatisfactory glimpse 
which railway travelling so often affords, just enough to kindle 
the desire and to vex it. But we had made acquaintance with 
Schwanthaler’s gigantic statue before ; indeed, we had climbed 
the staircase which winds within it, had sat with some others 
in its enormous head, and had looked forth through the windows 
in its laurel crown upon the adjacent city and the mountains 
beyond, so we could now quietly cast a parting glance upon 
the colossal statue of Bavaria, and wonder at the audacious 
skill which designed this figure of upwards of sixty feet in 
height, and planted it upon a pedestal which adds another 
thirty to its stature. Then we cross the Isar which had so 
astonished us with its torrent rush when first we watched it 
boiling and eddying fiercely under the Maximilian Bridge at 
Munich, recalling to our mind that noble line of Campbell in 
which he has immortalized it, as 


Isar rolling rapidly. 


But these are all quickly left behind, and we see in one or two 
flourishing towns the salt works which play so important a 
part in the commerce of the land we are approaching. We 
see, that is, the steam rising from the works which are here 
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carried on, but the source of all is many a long mile away, 
and we are hastening to the wilder scenes out of which this 
mineral wealth flows. We cross another river, the Inn, which 
draws off our thoughts for a moment to Innsbruck and the 
glories of the Tyrol; but we resist the distraction, and with 
iron will pursue our iron way; not, however, without the con- 
solation of knowing that we shall meet the Inn again, when, 
strengthened by the Salza, it will roll a nobler river into the 
Danube at Passau. 

And now we traverse a more interesting country, and find in 
the little lake of Simsee and its prouder neighbour the Chiemsee, 
a charm which perhaps is as much owing to our recent residence 
in the City of the Plain, as to any special beauties in the lakes 
themselves. However, the Chiemsee, has a noble background 
of mountains, and boasts of being the largest lake in Bavaria ; 
so we salute it respectfully and cross the frontier into Austria 
and soon find ourselves at Salzburg. There are none of the 
tortures on the Austrian frontier which once inflicted such 
misery upon the much-enduring but not too patient tourist. 
The traditional politeness of officials remains, but the sweet 
has now no acid to correct. Nevertheless, we venture to affirm, 
that did all the old troubles of passport and search remain, 
Salzburg has a hotel close to the station which would comfort 
the most sorely vexed of Britons. 

Salzburg stands well at the base of two considerable 
heights, between which the river Salza flows in rapid course. 
It is, moreover, half shut in by a range of the Alps—of course, 
the Salzburg Alps—which gradually dips down to the plain. 
So the venerable city has broad quays on a bright and sparkling 
river, and narrow streets which wind up, sometimes: with the 
aid of flights of steps, to the two heights which immediately 
overhang it. One of these heights is crowned by the remains 
of the old castle where the prince-bishops of Salzburg resided 
in days when the temporal and spiritual powers were more 
closely united. As this has been converted into a barrack, we 
preferred getting our view over the city and suburbs from the 
other height, the Capuzinerberg, which, as its name implies, has 
been sanctified more entirely to religion; and to which the 
ascent, indeed, begins with the Stations of the Cross. We 
are scarcely in Austria, when these sweet symbols of religion 
mect us; and throughout the land they are hardly ever 
wanting. So is it with the crucifix and the image of our dear 
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Mother. On the mountain-top, in the cornfield, on the road- 
side, wherever we pause to rest and look around, there are the 
memorials of our Faith; and here when we are toiling up the 
old broken steps which begin under a quaint archway in a 
narrow street, we find the Stations awaiting us, each one at 
a turn where there is space for rest with its suggestion of prayer, 
and each, too, with its well-worn kneeling-stone, which marks so 
significantly how well their purpose has been understood. 

We pass the Capuchin Convent and pursue our way, which 
now leads by well-kept paths through a wood, with various 
openings for views over the plain and city below, until we 
reach the highest point, where stands very invitingly open what 
is called the Francisci-Schléssl, a plain, but once well-fortified 
tower of some extent, with an inscription over the door which 
tells of its having been the residence of a prince-bishop, when 
his rebellious subjects had made the castle below too hot for him. 

Salzburg has had its great men, both natural and acquired. 
St. Virgilius is buried here, its Irish bishop, whose name is 
involved in certain scientific questions which were not so safely 
discussed in his day as now, but in which he showed the 
natural acuteness of his nation; Theophrastus Paracelsus, after 
his many and strange wanderings, alike of mind and body, found 
here in a grave the rest which the world had refused him living ; 
and last, though surely not least, Mozart gives a musical glory 
to the city of his birth, which has erected a bronze statue to 
his memory at the hands of Schwanthaler. 

And now we resolve to leave the iron road, at least for a 
time, and to travel somewhat more at our own will and pleasure 
than railways will permit. So we quit Salzburg in more antique 
style at what hour we please, and soon find ourselves with four 
good horses before us on the mountain road to Ischl. Very 
mountainous indeed we find the road to be, as may be 
imagined from the time we spent on the journey, doing the 
thirty-three miles in eight or nine hours! Very different was 
this from railway travelling in more senses than one. Now 
we climbed the heights instead of tunneling through them, 
and paused to enjoy whatever attracted our special attention, 
and so, in spite of our many horses and drivers—for here each 
pair had its own driver, who shared the box seat with his 
companion and managed quite independently his own team— 
we wandered leisurely along the wild mountain road that 
connects the series of valleys which join Salzburg to Ischl. 
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We turn our backs upon the broad and fertile plain which 
is watered by the Salza on its way to the Danube, and at 
one plunge we find ourselves amid the mountains which shut 
Salzburg in on the other side. A long, stiff climb, brings us 
to a point whence there is a fine view over what is to be our 
route, and we enjoy by anticipation the mountains, and the 
lakes which lie in their bosoms. The Fuschelsee is the first 
we skirt and we give utterance to our admiration. But our 
chief driver, the one, that is, who drives the wheelers, shakes his 
head in rebuke, and tells us that this is but a baby lake and has 
no claim to our praise. We keep respectful silence in the 
presence of such a local authority ; nevertheless, in our heart of 
hearts we treasure up a pleasant picture of this bright little 
lake, which after all is a giant baby, seeing that we skirt its 
sunny shores for an hour. But, in truth, all other lakes upon 
our way sink into comparative insignificance when we reach 
St. Wolfgangsee, the monarch of them all, if a lake may claim a 
title which mountains generally monopolize. Here our admira- 
tion is graciously permitted, and indeed, encouraged, by our 
charioteer, and that we may have leisure to enjoy it, he takes 
out the horses and stables them evidently for a long repose. 
We find that we are at St. Gilgen at the western extremity of 
St. Wolfgang’s lake, and moreover that our carriage stands 
exactly opposite a most picturesque and quaintly frescoed inn, 
with tables placed most invitingly under some widespreading 
trees, and with the customary cave up a gateway, where our 
driver—we are now reduced to one—is already engaged with 
sundry grim mountaineers over some smoking soup. In due 
time we stroll down to the lake and find a small pier and 
steamboat, for it seems that excursionists find their way hither 
from Ischl, and even the travellers by the hearse-like diligence 
which we shuddered at on the road, are mercifully allowed to 
breathe fresh air and to stretch their cramped limbs for a brief 
interval upon its pleasant waters. When we resume our drive 
it is along the side of the lake; the road here rises to some 
height above the water ; indeed, it is formed upon a low spur 
of the adjacent mountains, and so commands a more extensive 
view across the waters, and thus brings into prominence the 
little town of St. Wolfgang, where the relics of the great 
missionary are enshrined. The mountains rise grandly above 
this noble lake, Schafberg towers some six thousand feet—no 
great height, indeed, when compared with mountains of name, 
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but a striking feature in this scenery, and about as high as the 
Rigi, with which, for position and hotel accommodation, it is 
often compared. St. Wolfgang, with its Gothic church of the 
fifteenth century, its. lofty tower, and its white houses reflecting 
themselves in the calm bosom of the lake, upon whose margin 
it stands, backed by the Schafberg, is as pretty a picture as the 
traveller could wish to see, when turning away from the holy 
spot, he hastens onward through a mountain ravine, a two hours’ 
drive amid wild and well wooded scenery, to the central spot of 
this beautiful region of the Salzkammergut, the charming and 
fashionable Ischl. 

Fifty years ago Ischl was not; at any rate if it existed, few 
knew or cared to know anything about a poor village buried in 
the heart of the mountains and with nothing but its native 
beauty to recommend it. But somehow those rustic charms 
found favour in royal eyes, and when the Court of Vienna 
pronounced that Ischl should become a royal watering-place, 
we may be sure that all the needful requirements soon grew up. 

Moreover, what is no small matter in so Catholic a kingdom 
as Austria, the Church, in the person of the Archduke Cardinal 
Rodolph, blessed the work and graced it, as she so frequently 
does, by deeds of charity which have fixed his name in venera- 
tion and love in the hearts of people in Ischl. 

But with all this royal, ecclesiastical, and popular favour, 
Ischl has retained much of its primitive simplicity, while its 
native charms nothing has been done to injure. Standing ina 
small and almost circular valley where the two pretty rivers, the 
Ischl and the Traun, unite, the little town stretches itself along 
the banks of the two streams and fills up the intermediate and 
level ground between them. The Ischl is a wild, brawling 
stream, which dashes its tiny waves against every jutting point 
round which it forces its irregular path, and bears down in its 
rush unnumbered fragments of trees which it has gathered up in 
its mountain course. These encumber its race through the town, 
and threatening the many bridges which cross its waters, have 
to be shunted off, as it were, to water sidings, where they accu- 
mulate for an occasional rush down, like luggage vans intent 
upon a railway accident. The Traun is a more sedate and 
ordinary river, indeed it has public duties to perform which 
would be quite out of keeping with the manners and habits of 
the Ischl. Upon one of its banks stands a small quay where 
the salt has to be shipped in little barges to make the voyage 
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to Gmunden ; and along this quay runs a real railroad, we forget 
how many feet long, to bring the bright white mineral from the 
boiling house to the river bank. But it must not be supposed, 
with all this pretence of business, that there is any great amount 
of shipping here, or that the loungers are much interfered with 
by these dock works. The salt is a very respectable and clean 
commodity, and rather ornaments than disfigures the quay ; 
indeed it adapts its very manufacturing processes to the wants 
of the visitors and accommodates them with ,derial baths in 
which they swing, like birds in cages, over the boiling vapour, 
imbibing into their delapidated systems whatever gas may rise 
with the steam. Moreover, be it remembered that we are now 
in salt land, in the very capital of the Salzkammergut, and so 
must look upon the salt as the Irish peasant is said to look 
upon his pig, as the gentleman that pays the rent, and therefore 
to be treated with all fitting respect. These baths give people 
an excuse for coming to Ischl; and so of course there is the 
bath-house and a Trinkhalle with a grand and somewhat woe- 
begone Grecian portico; not that people drink the salt water, 
but they comfort themselves with mineral waters, perhaps nearly 
as nauseous, or with whey (smo/ke) which is here as elsewhere 
a favourite cure. Moreover, the salt baths are not limited to 
the cages, for there are brine baths (soo/e) direct from the 
salt mines in which one may be pickled, and mud _ baths 
(schlammbader) wherein those who have a taste for such 
pastimes may wallow to their hearts content. Evidently salt 
is the correct thing at Ischl. We are gravely told, as a 
geographical truth not to be forgotten, that here the Ischl 
forms a junction with the Traun, but we cannot believe it; 
that it runs into it, as it does into everything else that comes 
in its way, we can well imagine, but that it should do so sober 
a thing as form a junction we cannot understand ; and moreover 
whenever we found it near the Traun, we invariably remarked 
that it was frisking along just in the contrary direction. Nor 
let it be supposed that we are making too much of these two 
rivers; they are not only the guides but the engineers which 
have made an easy entrance and exit for travellers to Ischl ; 
come which way we may, one conducts us into and the other 
out of this lovely valley. Not but that there are three or four 
mountain passes which converge on Ischl, but the roads through 
them, if roads they can be called, lead nowhere ; at least to no 
place which can be a station on a tourist’s route. This in itself 
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is enough to show what attractions there are at Ischl for 
mountain climbers, as well as for that large and less adven- 
turous class which is content with mountain rambles and 
pleasant strolls through well-planted grounds, and which finds 
comfort in a rustic seat and varied views which are obtained 
without over much exertion. For these, of either class, there 
is never failing variety: rich home views interspersed with 
rugged barren cliff, and an occasional glimpse of snowy Alp 
for the one; and good hard climbing and its reward in wider 
expanse and the more bracing air, for the other. And then, 
when the climb or ramble is over, or in the early morning before 
they are begun, there is the cheerful music on the gay pro- 
menade in the Rudolph Gardens or on the shaded banks of 
the Traun, with more than comfortable quarters at any of 
the chief hotels. 

One of our rambles must be recorded, as it brought us to 
and through the salt mine which furnishes Ischl with its trade 
and baths. A mountain road, which soon ceased to be a 
carriage road, led us up one of the valleys to the base of a 
lofty mountain; in this is the salt mine, but here was not 
the entrance. That we found far up the side to which a long 
and winding path conducted us. We reached the head-quarters 
of the staff, but still the word was “excelsior.” On we went, 
and at length found ourselves, weary and hot, at the entrance 
where we were overtaken by the highly intelligent and courteous 
superintendent of the mine, to whom we had a letter of intro- 
duction. We then dressed as miners, or at least we put on light 
linen coats and queer flat caps, with the significant hint that it 
would be wise to put our handkerchiefs in these caps, to deaden 
any blow we might receive on the way. When thus equipped, 
we entered by the narrow door, each side of which was deco- 
rated with what looked like a tombstone, and which at first 
we thought might have been erected to the memory of some 
careless tourists who had not put their handkerchiefs into their 
caps; but which we found recorded the recent visit of certain 
royal personages who it seems had done what we were about 
to do. Encouraged and fortified by this royal precedent, we 
entered the door and found a tramway and carriages the size 
and shape of perambulators awaiting us; each of us of course 
had a carriage to himself. A human horse drew our train with 
a rope, the superintendent following in the last perambulator, 
the horse carried a torch, and away we went, keeping our heads 
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modestly bowed down and our elbows well in; the height and 
width of the passage being nicely calculated with just space 
enough to suffer us to pass. On we went at a good pace fora 


mile or two— 
Thus far into the bowels of the earth 


Have we marched on without impediment. 

And now the train stops and our horse raises the light over 
his head, for he is standing in a siding of the line—perhaps we 
should call it the terminus, or at any rate, a first-class station, 
and there is space above for his torch, and space below too as 
we soon see, where a cavern yawns (caverns we believe always 
yawn), and down it we see a smooth board, narrow but sub- 
stantial, resting at a very acute angle against the yawning 
mouth, down this tongue (as we may call it, to continue the 
metaphor) we are to slide into the stomach of the mountain. 
There is a rope fastened at the wall side and this we have to 
grasp, while down we are to go, one after the other, with our 
legs tucked up on the board, like Turks in a divan, our pace 
however promising to be anything but Turkish. Out of com- 
passion for our inexperience, indeed, the horse naturally enough 
suggested that one of us should mount him, and so with arms 
clasped about his neck and feet tucked into his ribs, we ride 
(John Gilpin fashion) down to the depths below. The pace is 
tremendous, but the distance short, and luckily the plank curves 
upwards like a Turkish saddle at its end, and so we are not 
spilled, but find ourselves, we scarce know how, safe upon our 
feet. The other traveller rode the superintendent and came in 
a good second. 

And now we are landed in a grim dungeon, out of which a 
narrow passage leads us to the margin of a black lake; the 
horse waves his torch on high and the dim waters throw back 
a surly reflection, which breaks into a sort of angry flash when 
a stone ruffles their surface. This is a salt lake and in it is in 
intensified form the briny deep. Having seen one we have seen 
all; and now other slide boards convey us to lower depths, and 
we, growing bold with that familiarity which breeds contempt, 
scorn the aid of our horse and guide, and walk the plank, or 
rather ride it down, down into what we begin to think must be 
the lowest depths. And now a sudden thought overwhelms us, 
how shall we ever get up again? 


Facilis descensus averni 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. 
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But here we are at last in another tunnel like to the one by 
which we entered, but with a different train awaiting us; the 
perambulators are up above, but here down below is another 
piece of nursery furniture—an elongated wooden horse, and on 
this we mount, one behind the other, our human horse has no 
work to do now, his toils are ovér, and he mounts the wooden 
quadruped, which at once dashes off at a Newmarket pace, and 
carries us into what seems to be infinite space, our conductor 
riding in front and the faithful torch flashing a lurid light and 
showering down its sparks like meteors, giving us uncertain 
glimpses of the narrow passage along which we are rushing. 
After awhile a new panic seizes us, a small bright light 
appears in the distance, it grows larger, evidently it is coming 
near; are we going to have a collision with another train, or 
rather a tournament with another wooden horse on this single 
line? And the noise we make is so great that it is useless 
speaking—we touch our guide and point to the light, he sees it 
but does not stop. What indeed can stop us, we are evidently 
running down a steep incline. Ah, there is consolation in that 
thought ; no other horse can be running up it, and'so, perhaps— 
and now we see for certain that—it is daylight, and soon we 
arrive at the mouth of our tunnel, dismount from our useful but 
not graceful steed, and find ourselves once more in the bright 
warm sunshine. 

Yes, here we are at the head-quarters of the staff, the very 
place where we had first seen the courteous superintendent, 
before we began to climb the steep and narrow path which had 
led us to the entrance of the mine. And now, while we stay to 
examine his model of the mine, and to select from his collection 
some excellent specimens of fibrous and crystallized sulphate of 
lime, of the pure bright salt in its natural crystal, and of the 
deep red stone which had tinted our specimen to a beautiful 
rose colour, let us say a word in explanation of what we have 
just seen. 

The limestone mountains of this district of the Salzkam- 
mergut (Government salt estate) are rich in veins of salt. 
These veins are of no great thickness, nor indeed do they 
run much into the limestone itself ; the salt may rather be 
said to be buried in the mountains in clay and marl, masses 
of which mixture lie hidden in their depths. Thus ordinary 
mining operations would be useless or unnecessarily costly 
under such circumstances. A much simpler process is resorted 
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to, which works quite as effectually. A horizontal tunnel 
is driven into the face of the upper part of the mountain 
until the buried salt is reached. Then a shallow chamber 
is excavated in the softer earth, and a stream of water is 
turned into it—the mountain has water enough and to spare 
for all such demands—when the chamber is thus filled, the 
water attacks the sides and the roof; the salt dissolves 
and the loose earth drops to the bottom; more water is 
turned on, until it is again filled to its new roof, more salt 
dissolves, and more earth falls. This is continued for more 
or less time, depending upon the richness of the mine, until 
the water is saturated with salt; then the brine is drawn off 
by wooden pipes, and carried by them down the mountain to 
Ischl. The chamber thus emptied of brine is partly filled up 
with the earth that has fallen into it, this is hammered down 
and cemented till it is water-tight. Again water is turned on 
and the former work is repeated, the chamber rising upwards 
in the mountain by this process of transposing the roof to the 
floor in the extraction of the salt. Another tunnel is made 
parallel to and under the first at some considerable depth 
below it, and the same operation is performed. Thus there 
are chambers, which contain lakes of brine, one below the 
other in many series—here there are twelve such series— 
literally rising up gradually until such times as the roof 
of one series comes as near as safety will allow to the lower 
floor of the one above, and then the operation ceases at that 
point; and so it comes to pass that there are these gloomy 
caverns of exhausted quarries, spreading like catacombs through- 
out these mountains, connected by the smooth planks and 
flights of stairs, floor with floor, and by their horizontal tunnels 
with the outer world. 

The brine is conveyed by these rough aqueducts to Ischl, 
where it is boiled in open pans till the water passes away in 
steam, and the bright glittering salt is squared into blocks and 
shipped on the Traun for the Government stores at Gmunden. 

As this process of evaporation requires much wood for 
fuel, and as the mountains are not generally able to supply 
enough, it is found cheaper to bring the brine to the wood 
than the wood to the brine. At Ischl the journey is but 
short; but from other mines the brine has to travel great 
distances: for instance, from Reichenhall the pipes extend 
forty-two miles, and the brine has on its way to be raised 
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by hydraulic power over mountains nearly two thousand feet 
high, to bring it to the neighbourhood of good forests at 
Rosenheim. 

After a few, too few, days spent at beautiful Ischl, we start 
once more on our way to the Danube. A drive of two hours 
on a bright morning along the left bank of the Traun with 
mountain ranges shutting in the beautiful banks, and at times 
opening to give brief and enticing views of higher and still 
grander scenery, brings us to Ebensee, where a steamer is 
waiting to carry us down the lake Traunsee to Gmunden, 
where once more we meet the railway, which has worked its 
way round the plain from Salzburg where we left it, to this 
pleasant station on the margin of the lake. The one hour's 
steam down the lake is well spent, though doubtless the journey 
up would be more effective. For Gmunden is comparatively 
tame in scenery, while Ebensee is buried amid the mountains. 
Yet looking backwards as the little steamer leaves the shore, 
old familiar mouutains, which we had learned to love at Ischl, 
rise up like friends at parting, and lifting their venerable heads 
above the nearer heights, seem to greet us on our departure. 

At Gmunden we once more find ourselves on the rail, and 
as we travel along the little branch which is to bring us to 
the main line, which runs from Munich to Vienna, we rejoice 
to see our old friend the Traun still accompanying us; for 
it has gallantly worked its way through the lake, to which 
it so deservedly gives its own name, the Traunsee, and here 
it is, like ourselves, merrily on its way to the Danube, though 
it is to make a shorter cut and pour in its tribute just below 
Linz. The plain we now traverse is growing flat and unin- 
teresting ; our only consolation being in looking back upon the 
mountains we are fast leaving behind, and forward to what 
imagination may suggest respecting pleasures in store for us. 
We have time enough for both these exercises when we arrive 
at Wels, and find that the branch line to Passau will afford 
us no train for six or eight hours! Wels is not a place that 
one would select for so long a delay; but what can be done? 
It is a close suffocating afternoon: the bright freshness .of the 
morning has passed into that dull, heavy calm which presages 
a thunder-storm, and in which such a convulsion is a thing to 
be desired. We stroll into Wels and crawl lazily along a broad 
street, its broadest and hottest, and sink under the effort upon a 
stone bench. We turn to Murray for consolation and read this 
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cheerful paragraph : “The Emperor Maxmilian the First died in 
the old castle, and Duke Charles of Lorraine also breathed 
his last in it.” No wonder, if the air was as oppressive as it 
now is. At last we summon energy enough to get into the shade 
of a long side street, and this brings us to the bank of a river, 
and here is our old friend the Traun once more beside us, 
lingering at Wels on his way to Linz. This meeting was the 
only cheerful event we can record of Wels. 

The thunder-storm that threatened, was as good as its word. 
We had scarcely quitted dull Wels for the scarcely duller 
station when on it came, and with a mighty downpour that 
seemed as though it wanted to extinguish the lightning, and 
would succeed in the attempt. On went the struggle of fire 
and water, hour after hour, with a roar of thunder worthy of 
such a conflict; at last the long wished for train arrived, and 
“away we went in a flash of fire,” as the old song has it. 
When we reached Passau about midnight, we found that we 
had crossed the frontier, and were once more in Bavaria; 
the idle form of passing the luggage had again to be gone 
through by the Bavarian authorities, as it had to be the next 
morning by the Austrians, when we re-entered the royal imperial 
kingdom. 

We caught a glimpse more than once of a river, but what 
river? It requires broad daylight and some consideration to 
answer this question at Passau, so we are content to call it 
a river, and decline to determine whether it is the Danube, 
the Inn, the Salza, or the Ilz. 

We find comfortable enough quarters in an old-fashioned 
inn which rejoices in the extraordinary sign of the Green 
Angel (sum Griinen Enge:), and the next morning explore 
Passau, which is now glittering in the bright, fresh waters, and 
has a kind of Venetian look about it, which such a berivered 
city ought to have. 

And first of the rivers, for these give Passau its character, 
shape, and position, and make it the very striking feature it 
is on the Danube. 

There are but three rivers after all, for it seems that the Salza 
and the Inn had united their waters beyond the places where 
we had made their acquaintance, and flow on under the name 
of the latter, which in consequence has grown into such magni- 
tude that here where it pours itself into the Danube, and gives 
up its identity, it is nearly half as wide again as the more 
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renowned river which takes its waters and drowns its name. 
Thus the Inn swallows up the Salza, and is itself in due time 
consumed with its ill-gotten wealth of waters. Seeing what 
happens at Passau, we no longer feel sorry at having left the 
Traun at dull Wels, whence it pursues its untroubled way and 
brings its tribute in its own name to the mighty Danube. 

To understand Passau it is obviously necessary to climb, so 
up we go, till slopes and many flights of rough steps bring us 
to Fort Oberhaus which overhangs the left bank of the Danube 
and the right bank of the third river, the Ilz, of which we have 
yet to speak. Here we look down upon a scene which well 
repays the fatigue of the ascent. The city completely covers 
a rocky triangular promontory which is bounded on one 
side by the Danube and on the other by the Inn, the meeting 
of the waters occurring at the apex of the triangle where the 
Ilz, rushing in at the left bank of the Danube contributes its 
small, black quota to the general account. Passau still retains 
much of its ecclesiastico-civic character as is befitting the capital 
of a once powerful ecclesiastical principality ; but the cathedral 
is mostly modern and Italian in style. The suburbs on both 
rivers are fine, and connected with the city itself by handsome 
bridges. There is nothing requiring or repaying special notice, 
it is the general effect which is so striking, and this is due to the 
combination that is not so common as might be expected, of 
a noble and picturesque site with buildings not unworthy of 
their position. Perhaps this bird’s-eye view from the heights 
is surpassed by that from the deck of the steamer as it sails 
away from the fair city; for then it is that its Venetian character 
best shows itself, when, like the Queen of the Adriatic, Passau 
seems floating on the waters, and its un-Venetian streets are 
hidden from view. 

But, ere we quit Passau, we must say a word of the third 
river, which here we meet with for the first and only time. We 
need scarcely tell our readers what interest we take in rivers, 
and how they twine themselves about our memory, and play 
no unimportant part in the impressions we receive from travel. 
Nor can we pause to inquire why this is so; enough that so it 
is, and the reader must take the consequences as patiently as 
he can. Well, then, we look down from Oberhaus upon the 
little Ilz, and marvel at the blackness of its waters. Black in 
truth they are, not, as we first supposed, from the shadow of the 
overhanging height, under which they run so closely that a road 
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can be made beside them only by means of a tunnel; but black 
with their own innate blackness, which absolutely carries its 
stain into the united waters of the Danube and Inn. 

That this black Ilz flows through forests from its mountain- 
home is obvious enough, and that it is a rapid and turbulent 
stream we see by the now familiar arrangement of weirs and 
locks—traps to catch the wandering timber which is coaxed 
by seductive eddies into secure corners, until the accumulation 
can be safely sent in due order to the wharfs that await it. 
So we are prepared to hear that it brings down this tribute of 
wood from the famous Bohemian forests, the Béhmerwald. It 
links the Ilz with our future wanderings to remember that it 
springs to life not far from the source of another river which 
has been sanctified by the martyrdom of St. John Nepomuc; 
and so the black Ilz seems glorified by a kind of kindred in 
its mountain-home, with what to Catholic eyes seem to be the 
blood red Moldau. 

And now at length we are afloat. It was at Ulm, where it 
enters Bavaria, that we first saw the Danube, and now, when we 
embark upon it, it is just quitting Bavaria and entering Austria. 
Between Ulm and Passau it has made a wide sweep to the north 
as far as Ratisbon, and when it has reached that city it turns 
southward, as though its mission in that direction had been 
accomplished. Its route between these points cannot con- 
veniently be traversed, at least, there are no steamboats now 
running, for the Danube at all times and through a great part 
of its long course is an uncertain river, spreading wide its 
devastating floods at one season, and leaving at best a half- 
dried and dangerous channel at another, through many miles 
of its wanderings. Fortunately some of its best and most 
striking scenery lies between Passau and Vienna, and as we 
presently found, especially between Passau and Linz. It is 
a pity that the latter fact is not more generally known, for then 
the majority of tourists who now see the Danube only between 
Linz and Vienna, would not fail to visit the by far more inter- 
esting part which lies higher up between Passau and Linz. 
This may be easily managed by taking the train from Ratisbon 
to Passau, by those coming in one direction, or by leaving, as 
we did, the direct line between Munich and Vienna at Wels, 
and going by the branch line to Passau, instead of continuing, 
as most people do, in the train to Linz. The voyage from 
Passau to Linz takes only four or five hours, and perhaps 
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affords more beautiful river scenery than can be found elsewhere 
in a long day. 

It cannot be denied that there are advantages attending a 
voyage on a little frequented route, especially when the steamer 
is small and the scenery particularly fine. We were too few, 
as we steamed out of Passau, to justify the trouble of putting 
up an awning, and so the upper scenery on the shore was not 
cut off, like a large picture in a small frame, or a fresco in 
a room which has been ruthlessly cut into two stories. Any 
one that has done the Rhine on a hot day will understand 
what we gained by this arrangement, which left us free to 
enjoy the view at the small personal inconvenience of exposure 
to the warmth of bright sunshine. Again, our fewness, and we 
were very few, gave us complete control over our own move- 
ments, we could stand or sit just where we pleased ; nobody was 
in our way and we impeded the view of nobody. There were no 
heaps of luggage to scramble over, no family groups to invade, 
as we moved about free as air: Rhine steamer tourists will 
appreciate this ; indeed, our next day’s experience was enough, 
on the better known route, to make us yearn after the especial 
privileges on this our first day upon the Danube. 

It is a bright afternoon when we steam away from the 
pier at Passau and look back for the best view of that very 
striking scene. Before us lies the city, widening out and spread- 
ing far back from the apex of the triangle where “the bright 
waters meet ;” its lofty cathedral and fine group of ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings towering above the rest, and giving variety and 
dignity to the whole, while right before us flows the wide and 
deep Danube, the Inn winding with a graceful curve on the 
one side and the little Ilz dashing its black waters abruptly 
at right angles to the Danube on the other. Now we see 
why the combined rivers take the name of what is in truth 
only the second stream in order of magnitude. The Danube 
marks the course of the united waters, while the others bend 
out of their former routes to mingle with its waters and to 
follow in its train. 

But scarcely have we lost sight of Passau, by steaming past 
the miles of timber heaps which the black Ilz has brought 
down from the Béhmerwald for the use of Vienna, and turned 
at a sharp angle of the Danube into a wide and silent lake 
shut in by steep and well-wooded mountains; scarcely had 
we time to note the sudden change from the city to this 
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wilderness of waters, when the steward disturbed us with news 
of the table d’héte which would soon be ready. So our fewness 
did not excuse us from this duty, though we could not help 
wondering where the diners where. When we went down 
into an excellent cabin we found a small table laid for two, 
and were told that we, and we alone, were the people for 
whom all was being prepared, and then we read a notice that 
a table d’héte must not be served to less than two persons. 
And soon we enjoyed, not only an excellent, dinner, but the 
attentions of a host in a way which quite overwhelmed us, 
though we had been in some measure prepared before for the 
fatherly care which the Austrians show on such occasions. 
Not only were capital courses served in great number and 
profusion, but each dish was lectured upon, cut up, and almost 
put into our mouths by the anxious and attentive steward— 
This particular sauce is required with this fish when thus 
dressed. Now try a glass of this excellent wine, with iced 
selters wasser. No?—then the Voslauer will bear a little 
more iceing—these birds are peculiar to these parts, and 
served with this preserve are delicious, but a slice of this 
orange will give them an especial relish; and so on through 
the long array of choice dishes. Our steward is a true host, 
and the dinner a real sable d’héte in its best and most real 
sense, and very different from the scant and ill-served dinners 
which are generally served in steamboats. 

At first this excessive attention is apt to irritate the reserved 
Briton, appearing obtrusive if not impertinent; but soon it 
comes to be understood and valued aright, and creates that 
feeling which makes an Austrian hotel a comfortable home. 
Indeed, we may say that it enables one to recognize the truth 
of those lines which modern hotels, especially those of the 
monster order, have done so*much to falsify— 

Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 

Where’er his wandering steps have been, 

Has sighed to think that he has found, 

His warmest welcome in an inn. 
In this, as in so many other excellent things, Austria has 
retained an old fashion which has well-nigh passed out of the 
rest of Europe, but which leaves such pleasing impressions on 
the minds of those who have wandered among its simple-hearted 
and religious people. 


H. B. 

















Mr. Gladstone's “Expostulation.” 
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PART THE THIRD. 


IN drawing our remarks on Mr. Gladstone’s “Expostulation” to 
a conclusion, as we hope to do in the present article, we must 
acknowledge a considerable degree of perplexity, like that felt 
occasionally by public speakers when suffering either from 
deficiency or redundancy of matter, to decide upon the precise 
point of cessation. This difficulty arises in the present case 
chiefly from the octopus fashion of Mr. Gladstone’s assault. 
He has abandoned the stately form of ancient warfare in which 
artillery practice was conducted on something like rule and 
method, and adopted, as was fitting and congenial, no doubt, 
to his frame of mind when concocting his “Expostulation,” 
the mede and manner of modern military practice, as mani- 
fested in the sharp skirmishing attacks of the rifle corps, or 
the many-charged volley of the mitrailleuse. Every page of 
his pamphlet is weighted with assertions, insinuations, charges, 
and suggestions on matters of the gravest import, on the reply 
to any one of which books might be written. We shall content 
ourselves with selecting one or two more topics from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s miscellaneous heap for our present consideration, and 
in doing so we shall be guided rather by the thought of what 
may on broad general principles be useful to our readers, than 
of what might be the most appropriate weapons in point of 
effectiveness in repelling the enemy’s attacks. 

One such topic, it seems to us, is the subject of Infallibility. 
This, as Mr. Gladstone says, is a sounding name, a name that 
more than any other has of late days fascinated the public 
mind, and more than any other produced that state of mental 
confusion which words misunderstood, or not understood at 
all, have the power of engendering in the human intellect. 
Nor does the evil stop here; for words misunderstood, have, 
through the mental confusion they create, a fearfully malign 
power of distorting human action and of mischievously influ- 
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encing the course of human life. The word infallibility has 
not been exempted from these evil effects; the mental obscu- 
ration that has resulted from its misapplication has been well- 
nigh unparalleled, and the practical disturbance of social life 
arising from the same cause is evidenced by the very production 
of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, not to mention the manifestations 
of lawless and high-handed tyranny that draw the gaze of 
mankind, or such of them at least as have the power: and 
honesty to use their eyes, to the critical contest between right 
and wrong that is now being waged throughout the world, 
and finds its centre in Germany. Not that we attribute to 
Mr. Gladstone the common mistake of confounding Papal in- 
fallibility with the Papal authority, for he is careful to mark 
the difference between the two; but notwithstanding his per- 
ception of the distinction, the practical conclusions at which 
he would appear to have come do not seem diverse from the 
conclusions of those who are incapable of such discrimination. 

But notwithstanding this clearness of perception in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s case as to the precise meaning and scope of the word 
infallibility as applied to the Church and the Pope, her visible 
Head, there is one matter connected with the subject calculated, 
as Mr. Gladstone conceives it, to trouble the upholders of this 
infallibility, and of course, in proportion, to minister consolation 
to the mind of Mr. Gladstone himself. 

We will let him speak for himself. After quoting the 
Vatican decree on Infallibility, he proceeds to say— 

Will it then be said that the infallibility of the Pope accrues only 
when he speaks ex cathedri? No doubt this is a very material con- 
sideration for those who have been told that the private conscience is to 
derive comfort and assurance from the emanations from the Papal 
Chair ; for there is no established or accepted definition of the phrase 
ex cathedré, and he has no power to obtain one, and no guide to direct 
him in his choice among some. twelve theories on the subject, which, it 
is said, are bandied to and fro among Roman theologians, except the 
despised and discarded agency of his private judgment. But while 
thus sorely tantalized, he is not one whit protected. For there is still 
one person, and one only, who can unquestionably declare ex cathedré 
what is ex cathedraé and what is not, and who can declare it when and 
as he pleases. That person is the Pope himself. The provision is, that 
no document he issues shall be valid without a seal; but that seal 
remains under his own lock and key. 


Now here, before addressing ourselves to the consideration 
of the special difficulty started in this passage, it will help to 
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clear the ground to say a few words as to the precise meaning 
of that most ill-used word, infallibility. As applied to the Holy 
Father, no word has been endowed with such Protean plasticity 
of denominative power. There are few things possible or im- 
possible that infallibility has not been asserted to signify. In 
endeavouring, then, to define accurately the signification of the 
term, it will help us to arrive at the necessary degree of pre- 
cision if we first of all declare what it does not mean. And 
in this process we shall not draw upon our imagination, but 
confine ourselves to meanings that have been actually attri- 
buted to the word, not by newspaper correspondents only. 

1. In the first place, then, when we say that the Pope is 
infallible, we do not mean to assert that he is sinless. Infalli- 
bility does not mean that; it does not signify impeccability. 
A Pope is a man, and therefore liable to the effects of human 
infirmity ; exposed to the subtle treacheries of circumstance. 
And as a matter of fact, Popes have sinned gravely; but taking 
into account the long line of Pontiffs that have passed across 
the stage of the world, and giving due weight to the many 
crucial trials through which the occupants of the Chair of Peter 
have passed, and the immense force of temptation of every form 
accruing from every side, as the special burden of their exalted 
position, which has necessarily pressed upon them, the marvel is 
that the number of those who have given occasion of scandal to 
the Church, as compared with the number of those who in their 
private personal character have shone forth before the world 
as perfect patterns of virtue and of excellence in every point of 
Christian manhood, has been almost inappreciably small. 

2. Again, infallibility does not mean inspiration. Grave 
writers have gone almost as far as to assert that the Vatican 
decree has invested the Pope with this special gift of Apostles 
and Prophets, so that his utterances are to be regarded as 
under the immediate influence of the Holy Ghost, and he 
himself may be regarded in some sort as the Incarnation of 
the good Spirit of God. It is revolting to have to repeat 
such inanities; inanities that can only be rescued from the 
charge of criminality by the ignorance of those who are guilty 
of them. But, we repeat, when we say that the Pope is infal- 
lible, we do not imply that he is inspired. Inspiration signifies 
that supernatural action of God on the soul of man by which 
he is elevated and moved and guided to manifest or enounce, 
either in writing or by word of mouth, that which God wills, 
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and in consequence is protected from error in such enounce- 
ment. Infallibility does not mean this; is not convertible with 
inspiration. 

3. Nor does infallibility stand for revelation. Revelation, 
in the strict sense of the term, signifies some manifestation of 
truth concerning Himself or His works, made by God to man. 
Thus the term would have its special significance in the dis- 
closure of any new truth; of truth not previously known, or 
that had lapsed into oblivion; or in the certification of facts 
not hitherto certified, and perchance uncertifiable by the ordi- 
nary processes of human reason. Infallibility, then, as applied 
to the Pope does not mean revelation, or imply that the Holy 
Father is the organ of revelation through which new truths 
may be made known to men. 

4- Nor, yet further, does infallibility mean intuition. By 
intuition, in the ordinary sense of the word, is meant the 
immediate apprehension or perception of truths or facts without 
the need of having recourse to those methods of reasoning 
and verification that are the usual conditions of the acquirement 
of human knowledge. As viewed in connection with Papal 
infallibility, intuition would signify the power of penetrating, 
in the manner above stated, into truth, or facts connected with 
religious truth, by means of some special supernatural help 
afforded for that end by God Himself. When we assert that 
the Pope is infallible, we do not claim for him any such gift. 

So much, then, for that which Infallibility is not. It is not 
sinlessness ; it is not inspiration ; it is not revelation; it is not 
intuition ; and thus the mass of absurdities that have grouped 
themselves in the popular mind around the word infallibility, 
owing to the attribution of one or more of the above meanings, 
or of all of them together to the term, at once lose all reality 
and substance. That their shadowy ghosts, like so many other 
hideous goblin forms of error, will cease from troubling and 
affrighting the human intellect for a long time to come, the 
human intellect being what it is even in its most brilliant 
specimens, is matter for ardent aspiration rather than for hope 
of the faintest kind. 

But let us now turn to the positive side of the matter, and 
endeavour to reply to the question, What is the meaning of 
infallibility viewed in connection with the Church and the 
Successor of St. Peter, her visible Head ? 

Now, in the first place we may answer this question in a 
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general way, by saying that infallibility means immunity 
from mistakes. And here we can at once conceive the inrush 
of dark suspicions and frightful imaginings that might take 
possession of the mind of any one considering this subject for 
the first time. What then, it might be said, do you seriously 
attribute such immunity to the Pope? Do you exempt him 
from the possibility of error? What is this but to put the 
world at his feet, to place conscience, understanding, and volition 
within his grasp; to surrender the conclusions of science, the 
triumphs of civilization, the political independence of nations ; 
to submit, in fact, human life in all its multifarious and com- 
plicated relations, to be moulded and regulated by the hand 
of a single old man seated on the seven hills of the city of 
the Czsars, and exercising a sway before which that of the 
Czsars in their palmiest day would, by contrast, dwindle into 
nothingness? To allay these tremours and remove these 
gloomy forebodings, let us be a little more precise, and declare 
that by infallibility we understand that prerogative in virtue 
of which, by the special providence and assistance of Almighty 
God, the Roman Pontiff is exempted from mistakes within 
the range in which, as such in the exercise of the said 
prerogative, he is designed to act. This gift, then, rests 
upon the effective assistance promised and given by the 
Divine Founder of the Church, to preserve the Head of 
that Church, when acting in his official capacity, from being 
betrayed into error, by defining and affirming, for instance, as 
true what is false, or as false what is true; that thus the 
Church may be secured against the possibility of herself being 
deceived, and of thus deceiving others. But emphatically this 
great gift can only be operative within the range in which 
it is designed to be attached to the Church’s action. What 
that range is, the dogmatic Constitution of the Vatican 
Council on the Church of Christ, and the definition of faith 
therein contained, lay down for us with a clearness that 
excludes all controversy. “The Roman Pontiffs, according 
to the exigencies of times and circumstances, sometimes 
assembling Cecumenical Councils, or asking for the mind of 
the Church scattered throughout the world, sometimes by par- 
ticular synods, sometimes using other helps which Divine 
Providence supplied, defined as to be held those things which, 
with the help of God, they had recognized as conformable with 
the Sacred Scriptures and Apostolic traditions. For the Holy 
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Spirit was not promised to the Successors of Peter, that by this 
revelation they might make known new doctrine, but that by 
His assistance they might inviolably keep and faithfully expound 
the revelation or deposit of faith delivered through the Apostles.” 
Then at the end of the Constitution follows the description of 
the Papal Infallibility—‘ Therefore faithfully adhering to the 
tradition received from the beginning of the Christian faith, 
for the glory of God our Saviour, the exaltation of the Catholic 
religion, and the salvation of Christian people, the Sacred 
Council approving, We teach and define that it is a dogma 
divinely revealed, that the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks 
ex cathedrd—that is, when in discharge of the office of Pastor 
and Doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme Apostolic 
authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be 
held by the Universal Church—by the divine assistance pro- 
mised to blessed Peter, is possessed of that infallibility with 
which the Divine Redeemer willed that His Church should 
be endowed for defining doctrine regarding faith or morals ; 
and that therefore such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are 
irreformable of themselves, and not from the consent of the 
Church.” 

The range of action, then, within which the Head of the 
Church is designed to move in the exercise of the great 
prerogative here attributed to him is laid down with the utmost 
precision. It is the sphere of faith and morals. And thus 
the ground of the objections with which the world has been 
ringing ever since 1870 was beforehand cut away. The end 
for which this great gift was bestowed upon the Church was 
none other than the preservation in all its integrity of the 
Faith once delivered to the saints, the Faith of Jesus Christ. 
There is no question, there is no room left here for the - 
creation, the adoption, the development of new doctrines; for 
the material object of faith, or the Faith itself considered in 
its contents, that which is to be believed, are the truths already 
revealed by God concerning Himself and His works, and His 
relations with the human race. That which has been made 
known to man by Jesus Christ concerning those truths that 
are to be the principles of his life, the principles of his moral 
action, determine and limit the sphere within which the Papal 
attribute of infallibility is to revolve. The promulgation of 
new doctrines is therefore, from the very nature of the case, 
entirely excluded. To attempt such promulgation would carry 
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its own neutralization: with it, would evacuate the very gift 
of inerrancy by the illicit effort at abuse involved in such 
attempt. And further, inerrancy in matters that fall outside 
the range of faith and morals is excluded, as matters, for 
instance, of science, natural, physical, or political regarded in 
themselves. The several object-matters of these sciences do 
not in themselves fall within the range of faith and morals, 
and so neither are they embraced within the sweep of the 
infallibility of the Church as exercised by her visible Head. 
The sole object of the prerogative of infallibility is the decla- 
ration and the conservation in all their purity of those doctrines 
of faith and morals that have from the beginning constituted the 
Christian revelation, and that shall constitute it to the end of 
time and throughout the eternal ages. 

Yet further, the Vatican definition points out most clearly 
in what manner the gift of infallibility attaches to the visible 
Head of the Church, by the words, “We teach and define 
that it is a dogma divinely revealed, that the Roman Pontiff, 
when he speaks er cathedrd, that is, when in discharge of the 
office of Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his 
supreme Apostolic authority he defines a doctrine regarding 
faith or morals, to be held by the Universal Church,” &c. Plainly, 
then, the Pontiff is infallible only when he speaks in discharge 
of his office as Pastor and Doctor of the Universal Church. 
Infallibility, therefore, is an official, not a personal gift. Personal 
indeed in a certain sense it may be called, inasmuch as it is to 
be exercised by means of the human acts of the definite 
person at any given time filling the Chair of Peter; but 
it does not belong to him as an inherent element of his 
individual personality, and so pervading all his utterances and 
all his acts ; it is only at hand when he discharges one special 
solemn function of his office, and speaks as Universal Teacher 
of the truths of Jesus Christ. In strictness then it is an 
official, not a personal endowment. And hence it follows that 
the Pope may err when he speaks only as a private doctor 
even in matters of faith and morals; when he pronounces an 
opinion, that is, on such subjects either in writing or by word 
of mouth, without clothing such opinion with the marks 
by which an official utterance is distinguished. We will not 
soil our pages by pointing out how many absurdities, to which 
even writers of high character will condescend, are at once put 
to shame by this plain and simple distinction. 
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We are now brought to the consideration of the supposed diffi- 
culty connected with this subject which exercises Mr. Gladstone 
so severely in the passage that has led to the above remarks. 
For the question obviously arises, What are the marks by which 
a Papal pronouncement on matters of faith or morals is known 
to be an official pronouncement? In other words, what are 
the characteristics of a definition er cathedré? Mr. Gladstone 
complains that there is no consistent and intelligible answer 
to this question, “for there is no established or accepted 
definition of the phrase er cathedré;” and he then proceeds 
to say that thus a Catholic “has no power to obtain one, and 
no guide to direct him in his choice among twelve theories 
on the subject, which, it is said, are bandied to and fro among 
Roman theologians except the despised and discarded agency 
of his private judgment.” 

We do not know what the twelve theories may be to 
which Mr. Gladstone alludes, nor is it worth while to inquire ; 
for such differences of opinion amongst theologians can 
hardly have place since the definition of the Vatican Council, 
which, while it carries with it all the marks of a conciliar 
definition of faith, supplies also the future norm of such 
definitions, and therefore in proportion of Papal definitions 
ex cathedré. The matter then is not so very difficult after all, 
and we think it will prove that Mr. Gladstone, in dealing with 
this subject, bears a resemblance to a particular kind of fish 
which discolours the water to render uncertain the vision of 
its adversaries, although by the same process it effectually 
succeeds in darkening its own. 

The Vatican Council then thus determines when the Pope 
makes a pronouncement er cathedrd: “He speaks er cathedré 
when, in discharge of his office of Pastor and Doctor of all 
Christians, by virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he 
defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be held by the 
Universal Church.” Now we recognize in this description of a 
definition er cathedré certain marks that must be considered 
essential to such a pronouncement. The first has reference to 

the subject-matter of any such definition; it must regard faith 
or morals. The second regards the organ of such definition ; 
the authoritative source whence it must proceed, the Pope, not 
in any capacity, but simply in his official capacity as Head 
of the Church, and Pastor and Doctor of all Christians. The 
third condition refers to the extent of the binding force of the 
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pronouncement. The intention of the Pope in this respect 
must be to render the obligation of accepting the doctrine 
defined binding on the consciences of all Christians. These 
conditions of a definition er cathedré are plain and simple, and 
are obviously contained in the description given by the Vatican 
Council when defining the nature and scope of the Pope’s 
infallibility, and the mode of putting it into actual operation. 

The result then of our inquiry comes to this; that in any 
definition er cathedrd, the intention of defining doctrine, or 
of teaching by a definitive sentence, and with authority obliging 
the consent of the Universal Church, ought to be manifested 
and recognizable by clear and unmistakeable signs; and that 
although no form of intimating such intention be prescribed 
by divine law, yet by natural law such forms are postulated 
as shall clearly bring home the binding force of the definition 
to the consciences of all Christians. And in truth such marks 
and indications of binding obligation are required by the very 
nature of law itself. No law binds the conscience that has 
not been promulgated ; and that law has not been promulgated 
practically, so as to be manifested to the human conscience, 
that does not carry with it clear indications of the nature and 
extent of its binding force. A Pontifical definition, then, that 
should lack the manifestations of the precise nature of its 
subject-matter, or clear indications of its universal obligation, 
would ipso facto cease to be a definition er cathedré. And thus 
the tantalized Catholic that Mr. Gladstone has conjured up 
will be rescued from the unfortunate position of having no 
guide to direct him in his hunt after er cathedré definitions, 
“except the despised and discarded agency of his private 
judgment.” 

If a Catholic were in doubt as to whether any definition 
were an er cathedré pronouncement or not, it would be his 
duty to inquire, and to seek counsel from those authorized to 
and capable of giving him advice; then, if after such honest 
investigation, the matter remained doubtful, the question would 
practically settle itself. It requires no great stretch of private 
judgment to understand that a doubtful obligation is not an 
obligation manifested to the human conscience; and, therefore, 
to such an one remaining thus honestly doubtful, a definition 
ex cathedré would not exist. 

Besides, in the last resort, “there is still one person, and 
one only,” to whom in doubtful cases appeal lies open. The 
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Pope can be asked to declare more clearly his intention in 
any particular case, if clearness were really wanting. Mr. Glad- 
stone admits this, though in words under which a paralogism 
lurks, and which express anything but contentment apparently 
with such a very obvious and reasonable provision. “There 
is one person, and one only, who can unquestionably declare 
ex cathedréd what is ex cathedré and what is not, and who can 
declare it when and how he pleases. That person is the Pope 
himself. The provision is, that no document he issues shall 
be valid without a seal; but the seal remains under his own 
sole lock and key.” 

If in this passage Mr. Gladstone means by the words, 
“and who can declare it when and as he pleases,” to insinuate 
that the Pope can thus act without clothing his action with 
the requisite official forms and sanctions, such insinuation has 
been sufficiently disposed of by what has been already said, 
and can hardly be regarded as worthy of its author. But if 
Mr. Gladstone merely means to say that in the eyes of Catholics 
such a declaration would be ample and satisfying when un- 
mistakeably conveyed, he is but uttering a truism; nor can 
we detect the force of the sarcasm concealed under the 
metaphor of the seal kept under lock and key. We believe 
the Great Seal and the Privy Seal are under the care of their 
appointed guardians, and that their application is requisite 
to give legal force to certain documents, and that this should be 
so does not seem to us to expose the constitutional regulations 
by which such forms are necessitated to adverse comment; 
nor should we suppose that it would so seem to Mr. Gladstone. 
Why then should it be represented as strange, that there should 
be in the Church a supreme authority, to the judicial action 
of which cases of doubt should be submitted for solution, and 
at the hands of which interpretations should be sought of her 
own legislative acts? The Church is a society, and a society 
that claims to be sovereign within her own sphere; what is 
there wonderful then in the fact that the Church should make 
the same provision for the continuance of her own legal life 
and social well-being as is to be found in all other organized 
bodies that vindicate the possession of sovereignity to them- 
selves? Does the difficulty lie in the fact that the Church 
claims infallibility in certain cases for her final court of appeal? 
Well, and does not every such court claim to itself practical 
infallibility ? If the infallibility were real, in what way would 
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that affect the method of procedure? We should say that its 
reasonableness and value would rather be enhanced by such 
a fact than the reverse, and that the confidence in its efficacy 
of those to whom it was open would in a corresponding degree 
be augmented. Why then should Catholics, who accept the 
Infallibility of the Pope, deprive themselves of the practical 
application of that doctrine in the case of difficulty that 
Mr. Gladstone supposes? That Mr. Gladstone does not accept 
the Papal Infallibility is a misfortune for himself that does 
not render his criticisms upon the practical working of that 
doctrine in the life of the Church any the more reasonable or 
the more valid. 

There still remains one other point that would seem to 
require explanation. Difficulty may suggest itself on the score 
of the basis upon which the prerogative of Infallibility rests. . 
It may be asked, How can the exemption from error that this 
prerogative confers be secured? Man is liable to error; the 
Church is made of men, and the Pope himself is but a man 
exposed to the lapses of human ignorance and of human 
passion; and you have removed such means of remedy as 
are involved in inspiration and revelation, gifts that you deny 
to the Pope; how then is his inerrancy to be guaranteed? 
It must result from something outside of the man himself ; 
upon what then does it finally rest? 

To answer this question we must once more have recourse 
to the Vatican decree. “We teach and define that the Roman 
Pontiff ... when in discharge of his office of Pastor and 
Doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme and Apostolic 
authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be 
held by the Universal Church, by the divine assistance promised 
to him in blessed Peter, is possessed of that infallibility with 
which the Divine Redeemer willed that His Church should be 
endowed for defining doctrine regarding faith or morals.” The 
ground that we are searching for is here most explicitly stated. 
It is by the divine assistance promised to him in blessed Peter 
that the Roman Pontiff is possessed of infallibility when he 
speaks from the Chair of the Prince of the Apostles. But what 
is the nature of that assistance? It is a providential assistance ; 
or in other words, it is a function of God’s providential guidance 
of the world, with a special view to the end of man’s creation, 
so to order the march of human events that the institution 
charged with the maintenance of His truth in the world should 
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in its operations for the salvation of men, and in the official 
action of its Head on earth in respect of the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ, be guarded at least from that which would destroy 
its essential character, and render it powerless to accomplish 
the purpose for which it was founded. And surely to be 
capable of lapsing into error in matters of faith or morals 
would be the destruction of the essential character of the 
Church, and would divest her of the very reason of her being, 
which is none other than to teach and to practise the truth of 
God. Once admit a divinely appointed Teacher of truth, and 
God’s providence is engaged to secure such Teacher in the 
truth as a necessary consequence. For how can the organ of 
truth teach a lie? You may deny the existence of such an 
institution, and then seek truth where you will; but once grant 
the institution, and the prerogative of infallibility becomes a 
postulate, and that independently of the special promises of 
divine assistance by which it is sanctioned and guaranteed. 

To declare how this special assistance upon which the gift 
of infallibility reposes is dispensed would be to arrogate to 
ourselves the power of penetrating into the secrets of Him 
Whose paths in the providential government of the universe 
are upon the great waters, and Whose footsteps are not known. 
But we can well conceive how He Who makes all things work 
together for good to those that love Him, can so dispose the 
complications of human life, and control the force of human 
passion, and order the crises of human misery, as to minister 
occasion for the exercise of His great gift; and, as history 
teaches us that such occasions will be but rare, that He will 
know how to deal with the human instruments in whose hands 
His gift reposes, and lead their minds on to the consideration 
of the subjects concerning which difficulties may come to exist, 
and perhaps clamour for a solution, and give special helps now 
here, now there, now in this quarter, now in that, by way of 
graces of illumination and of spiritual strength, to aid those 
upon whom the burden and the duty lies, by careful thought 
and meditation and study, to prepare the official organs of 
the Church, whether General Councils or the Pope alone, to give 
forth in clear pronouncement and healing accents the truth of 
God in respect of the matter or matters in dispute. 

And this brings us in contact with a question sometimes 
started by the older theologians, and indeed arising from their 
definition of a Papal decision er cathedrd, on which it may be 
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worth while to expend a few words. For instance, Lacroix 
says, “The Pontiff is then said to speak er cathedrd when, 
after mature deliberation and due examination, he declares, as 
Head of the Church, what he wills to be undoubtingly admitted 
and observed by all the faithful concerning any matter regarding 
faith or morals.” 

The difficulty in question arises from the words, “ after 
mature deliberation and due examination,” contained in the 
above definition. Viva,? after giving a definition of an er 
cathedré decision substantially identical with that of the 
Vatican Council, proceeds to discuss the opinion of Suarez 
on the subject, whose definition agrees with his own. Referring 
to a passage in Suarez’s book against James the First, he 
speaks as follows: “Where he adverts that it is not enough 
that the Pontiff should intimate anything odzter and as by 
way of explanation, in order to be considered to speak ex cathedrd 
in matters concerning faith or morals; but that it is requisite 
that he should, after mature deliberation and consultation with 
his theologians and Cardinals, défine, or approve something as 
to believed and undoubtingly observed by the whole Church ; 
otherwise he does not appear to speak as the Universal Doctor 
and Vicar of Christ, with the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
promised to him, forasmuch as that assistance seems only 
promised to the Pontiff on the condition that he should exercise 
mature consideration before delivering his decisions, but not in 
case he should speak rashly.” Viva goes on to add that some 
think that the assistance of the Holy Ghost would be withheld 
in a case where the Pope should neglect the duty of such 
previous examinations; others that the promise of assistance 
is given without condition ; while Suarez thinks that it pertains 
to the providence of God that such a case shall never occur. 

Now there are no words equivalent to those contained in 
Lacroix’s definition to be found in that of the Vatican decree ; 
but the reason of this omission is not far to seek. or from the 
very nature of things, from the very state of the case, and from 
the character of the gift of infallibility itself, it is quite certain 
that the Pope is bound to examination and investigation before 
giving an utterance er cathedré to the world. From the very 
nature of his prerogative we say, for the object of that pre- 
rogative is the maintenance of the truth of Jesus Christ; and 


1 De Conscientia. lib. i. n. 202, 


2 Prop. Damn. Quaest. Prod, n. 3. 3 Cap. 3. 
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there have been special means divinely appointed in the Church 
for the handing down of the truth and the presenting it to the 
consideration of each successive generation. These means are 
the Holy Scriptures, tradition, the writings of Fathers, the 
decrees of Councils, the decisions of Popes, the institutions 
and liturgical and ritual prescriptions of the Church, not to 
mention others, by the consideration and study of which 
Councils and Popes are to be guided to a right decision in 
questions concerning which controversy may arise. Plainly, 
then, the Pope is bound by the natural obligations of his office, 
to such study and consideration; he would sin against his 
own soul if he neglected his duty in this respect. And that 
he shall in no case neglect it rests with the providence of God. 
These considerations sufficiently account for the omission 
of the condition in question in the conciliar description of a 
definition er cathedréd; the requirement of such preliminary 
preparation is self-evident, and rendered imperative by the very 
nature of the case. Its insertion, therefore, would be regarded 
as superfluous; and not only so, but might afford occasion of 
carping to misbelievers by the introduction of a possible element 
of uncertainty, and thus afford them some pretext or foothold 
for rejecting the decisions of the Church. But, indeed, there 
is ample security against any neglect of requisite preparation 
in the long traditional usage of the Church in this matter. 
What that usage is, is declared in the words of the Vatican 
Council already quoted. “The Roman Pontiffs, according to 
the exigencies of times and circumstances, sometimes assem- 
bling C&cumenical Councils, or asking for the mind of the 
Church scattered throughout the world, sometimes by particular 
synods, sometimes using other helps which Divine Providence 
supplied, defined as to be held those things which with the 
help of God they had recognized as conformable with the Sacred 
Scriptures, and Apostolic traditions. For the Holy Spirit was 
not promised to the Successors of Peter that by His revelation 
they might make known new doctrine, but that by His assist- 
ance they might inviolably keep and faithfully expound the 
revelation, on deposit of faith delivered through the Apostles.” 
The process is brought out still more clearly in the Bull 
of the definition of the Immaculate Conception. In that Bull, 
the Pope, before proceeding to the definition, recites the means 
that had been employed in order to come to a right decision ; 
how prayers private and public had been poured forth, the 
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assistance of the Holy Ghost implored, and all things duly 
weighed and considered, tili at length it was felt that the settle- 
ment of the question could no longer be deferred. Then follows 
the actual definition in words that sufficiently show us the form 
according to which an er cathedré will substantially be drawn 
up: “ By the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ, of the blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul and our own, we declare, pronounce 
and define, that the doctrine which holds that the Most Blessed 
Virgin Mary was in the first moment of her conception, by the 
singular grace of Almighty God and privilege bestowed upon 
her, in regard of the merits of Christ Jesus the Saviour of the 
human race, preserved free from all stain of original sin, is 
revealed by God, and therefore to be firmly and constantly 
believed by all the faithful.” This pronouncement certainly 
lacks nothing of precision and definiteness. So much then for 
Mr. Gladstone’s difficulty concerning definitions er cathedrd. 

We feel that we cannot do better than quote two short 
passages, which most clearly express the views that we have 
endeavoured to set before our readers, and give point to what 
has been said by their clearness of statement, and by the 
authority of the writers from whom they proceed. The first 
has been already quoted by the Bishop of Birmingham in his 
very able pamphlet on Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation. It 
expresses the views of Pére Gratry, who, misled as to the 
intentions of the Council, had written against the definition ; 
but having received the definition, he wrote before his death, 
a retractation of his former opinions, in which the following 
words occur— 


I combated an zuspired Infallibility; the Council’s decree rejects 
inspired Infallibility. I combated a personal Infallibility ; the decree 
gives but an official Infallibility. Writers of a school I thought 
excessive, were undesirous of a limitation to Infallibility ex cathedré 
as being too narrow ; and the decree gives but Infallibility ex cathedré. 
I almost feared a scientific Infallibility, a political and governmental 
Infallibility ; and the decree gives but doctrinal Infallibility in matter 
of faith and morals. 


The other quotation is from Hergenréther’s Anti-Janus, and 
is as follows— 

Against further objections, the infallibilists will agree, that the 
divergence of theologians on minor points does not do away with 


their consent on the chief matter; and that in all essential things the 
most eminent divines are in perfect accord. If the theological 
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conceptions of the last three centuries have become more precise than 
those of the earlier schoolmen, this has arisen from the opposition the 
doctrine in question has experienced ; but even among the schoolmen 
equivalent definitions were not wanting. The distinction between 
official or ex cathedré infallibility, and the possibility of a personal 
denial of the faith, Janus himself believes to have found, with some 
degree of possibility, even earlier ; namely, among the Gregorians of the 
eleventh century. If some theologians require that the Pope before 
pronouncing his decision should inform himself well on the matter, 
should carefully examine the subject in all its bearings, should consult 
his Cardinals and theologians, further should invoke the Holy Spirit, 
and institute prayers—so other divines are only so far opposed to these 
conditions, as they herein recognize no tokens of a dogmatic decree, 
but only pre-suppositions, which are in a certain degree self-evident. 
They suggest that even General Councils must have recourse to human 
means ; and that the adoption of such precautions on their part must 
ever be presumed ; but that if we must first certify whether such have 
really taken place, then every decision of the Church can be questioned 
and rejected by misbelievers. In this most theologians agree, that 
a definition ex cathedré has been then pronounced, when the Pope 
in the full enjoyment of his freedom, has, in a decree addressed to the 
whole Church, declared an opinion to be heretical, and laid its 
defenders under an anathema, or as Janus says, “cursed,” or proposed 
any proposition as an article of faith. Nor is this the only case 
where such definition is admissible; but wherever thé Pope unmis- 
takeably announces that he, as Supreme Shepherd, Teacher, and 
Judge, “as the Father and Doctor of all Christians” (to use the words 
of, the Council of Florence), wishes to decide a question, and to bind 
the conscience of all believers. Hence definitions may be recognized 
by the customary expressions, without this or that formula being 
absolutely needful. Herein it is only the main decision which is 
characterized as binding; but the reasonings and rhetorical ornaments 
of a Papal decree constitute no standard of belief.‘ 


We have given this somewhat long extract, written, we 
believe, before the publication of the Vatican decree; firstly, 
because the passage shows the substantial agreement of 
theologians as regards principle, even before the Vatican 
Council; and secondly, that it may be apparent how entirely 
the Vatican decree has been drawn up in harmony with the 
theological conclusions that previously obtained in the Church. 

There is another point connected with this subject that 
requires notice. Mr. Gladstone makes an attempt to deprive 


* Robertson’s Tr. p. 55. Cf. F. O’Reilly’s excellent article in the Jrish Monthly 
for April, 1874. 
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us of the foundation upon which the whole of the above 
reasoning rests. He denies the conciliar value of the Vatican 
Decrees, because they were promulgated by the Pope himself 
as the head of the Council, in a dogmatic Constitution headed 
with the words, “Pius, Bishop, servant of the servants of God, 
with the approval of the Sacred Council, for an everlasting 
remembrance ;” whereas the strain in which the decrees of the 
Council of Trent were promulgated is this: “This Sacred, 
CEcumenical and General Tridentine Synod, lawfully assembled 
in the Holy Ghost, under the presidency of the three Apostolic 
Legates, exhorts, or teaches, or appoints or decrees, and the 
like.” Therefore Mr. Gladstone would conclude the Vatican 
Council did not speak in its own name, and the Vatican Decrees 
have no existence. 

The argument is an unfortunate one. For in the first place 
the Pope was present when the Vatican decisions were pro- 
mulgated; and he was not present at the Council of Trent. 
And in the second place, the same form was followed in the 
Vatican Council that had been observed in all other General 
Councils in which the Pope was present when conciliar decisions 
were promulgated, at least in all such Councils of which the 
Acts have been recorded. For the most part the Popes were 
not present in General Councils ; but Pope Callistus the Second 
presided over the Ninth General Council or First of Lateran ; 
though the Acts are not extant. Neither have the Acts of the 
Second Council of Lateran, presided over by Innocent the 
Second, been preserved, nor those of the Third Lateran, under 
the presidency of Alexander the Third. But in the latter case, 
in a document that has come down to us, the words “with the 
approbation of the Sacred Council are used.”5 So again, 
Innocent the Third® uses the same form in the Fourth Lateran 
Council; and Julius the Second and Leo the Tenth employ 
the like formula in the Fifth.” Last of all it is found frequently 
in the records of Mr.Gladstone’s favourite Council of Constance.® 
In fact, whenever a Pope has been present in a Council of which 
any sufficient record has come down to us, the form used by 
Pope Pius the Ninth in the promulgation of the Vatican Decrees 
has been faithfully observed. 

Mr. Gladstone's objection, we repeat, is an unfortunate one; 
it will not hold water. Besides, a little reflection on a matter 

5 Hardouin. vi. p. 11. col. 1674, ® Tbid. vii. col. 18, 24. 
7 Ibid. ix. col. 1613, 1678. 8 Jbid. viii. col. 895, 872, 893. 
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with which he must be fully conversant might have saved him 
from such a pitfall There is one form of frequent recurrence 
in the legislative acts of the United Kingdom with which 
Mr. Gladstone cannot but be familiar. The heading of Acts 
of Parliament is as follows: “Be it enacted by the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows.” To be consistent, Mr. Gladstone ought to 
remove her most gracious Majesty’s name from any future Acts 
of Parliament in the passing of which he may be concerned, 
in order to protect the authority of Parliament from all sus- 
picion of invasion. 

The fact of the matter is, that when the Pope is present he 
speaks as the head or mouthpiece of the Council in the pro- 
mulgation of decrees that have been already voted. When he is 
not present, the Council speaks in its own name, and the Pope 
subsequently gives them authority by confirming them. That is 
all the difference. 

One other point requires brief notice in order to give some 
degree of completeness to the consideration of the subject of 
Infallibility in which we have been engaged. The matter is thus 
introduced by Mr. Gladstone— 


Will it be said finally, that the Infallibility touches only matter of 
faith and morals? Only matter of faith and morals! Will any of the 
Roman casuists kindly acquaint us what are the departments and 
functions of human life which do not and cannot fall within the 
domain of morals? If they will not tell us, we must look elsewhere. 


And accordingly Mr. Gladstone has recourse to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold for an answer to his question, and gets the response, | 
arrived at no doubt by a very exhaustive analysis, that about 
seventy-five per cent. of all we do belongs to the department of 
conduct ; and conduct and morals Mr. Gladstone supposes to be 
nearly co-extensive. 

But one-fourth of human conduct remains to be accounted 
for, and Mr. Gladstone finds that St. Paul assures us that 
this portion too of life must fall under morals. And hereupon 
Mr. Gladstone rhapsodizes some little. 


No! Such a distinction would be the unworthy device of a shallow 
policy, vainly used to hide the daring of that wild ambition which at 
Rome, not from the throne but from behind the throne, prompts the 
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movements of the Vatican. I care not to ask if there be dregs or 
tatters of human life, such as can escape from the description and 
boundary of morals. 


This is a very passionate explosion, but when we have 
recovered from its somewhat stunning effects, and come to 
examine the alleged grounds that have excited it, it presents 
a strong analogy to an event that the newspapers relate to 
have occurred recently in some part of America as affording a 
lively example of the confusion of mind that still lurks in some 
quarters of the great Republic as regards matters of law and 
justice. The event in question was the burning down of a 
village inhabited by Chinese by some of the native American 
citizens because one or other of the Chinese was suspected of 
having made free with American goods and chattels. While 
the village was burning the true thief was discovered and the 
Chinese proved to be innocent ; but when it was suggested that 
an effort should be made to stay the conflagration, public 
opinion pronounced to the contrary, on the plea that although 
the Chinese had not stolen this time, they certainly would do 
so on some future occasion, and that punishment in anticipation 
might act as a preventive of crime. 

Now to apply this to Mr. Gladstone’s question and sus- 
picions. What if it should turn out that Roman casuists 
do not make any such separation between conduct and morals 
as Mr. Gladstone supposes; do not throw one-fourth of life 
outside the sphere of morals; snatch not at any dregs and 
tatters of human life in order to place them beyond their sway, 
so that by playing these few rags before the eyes of mankind, 
they may the more certainly keep the great substantial actions 
of human life within their iron grasp? If, we say, it be found 
that Roman theologians of the highest authority make no such 
distinction as that supposed in this passage, will it be regarded 
as a sufficient vindication for the retention of the above outburst 
in Mr. Gladstone’s pages, to say that if they have not done so 
they are still quite capable of such a line of action if the exigen- 
cies of their position, the demands involved in their schemes of 
ambition require it ? 

And yet it is certainly a fact that Catholic theologians have 
considered this grave question, and have practically arrived at 
the conclusion that Mr. Gladstone ushers in with such a flourish 
of trumpets. St. Thomas decides that there are no such things 
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as indifferent acts, considered in their individual capacity; acts, 
that is, which are divested of moral character, and so worthy 
neither of praise nor blame. The Scotist theologians it is true 
would withdraw certain acts from the class of moral acts, but 
their opinion is by no means the prevailing one; nor indeed 
when their position is investigated is it found to differ more than 
in words from the Thomist view.® 

This being so, let it be conceded that the Infallibility is a 
matter that does regard the whole of human life as viewed 
under its moral aspect, and then it may be asked why should 
such a concession be fraught with the terrible consequences that 
Mr. Gladstone conjures up? We presume that those who 
believe in God will at once admit the existence of a certain 
number of moral principles, eternal, unchangeable, imbedded 
in the law of nature, and clearly promulgated in the positive 
pronouncements of the law that comes from the mouth of God, 
and thus thrown back upon the immutable character of infinite 
Being. These great moral principles are few and simple; they 
are contained in the primitive dictates of conscience, and in the 
plain words of the ten commandments. Infallibility, then, can 
do nothing to change these principles, nothing to tamper with 
them, nor can it pretend to add to them, else it would exceed 
the sphere prescribed by our Lord for His own action while 
upon earth, Who came not to destroy or change, or diminish 
the law, but to fulfil, and thus to render it more luminous for 
the guidance of man. The Church’s office in the exercise of 
her infallibility in regard to the sphere of morals, is to watch 
over, to protect and conserve, the first principles of all morality, 
and to secure as far as in her lies, by raising her warning voice 
when occasion requires that these principles shall not be 
impaired, not be departed from in any department of human: 
life. And in discharging this conservative function, the Church’s 
action through her official Head will consist in recalling men to 
that which is old, not in insisting upon that which is new. From 
the very nature of the case, therefore, the occasions for the exer- 
cise of the prerogative of infallibility must be few; for the 
motives to collision between herself and such powers of the 
world at least as still acknowledge a Personal God and Creator, 
cannot be numerous. Nor, indeed, in practice have they ever 
been found to be so. For nations, communities, and individuals 
that yet profess to submit to God cannot, in theory at least, 


9 Gury, Zheol. Mor. Tr. de Art. Hum. n. 24; Cf. S. Th. 1, 2, q. 18, a. 9. 
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deny the obligation of the ten commandments in the regulation 
of the primitive functions of individual, social, and national life. 

It is true that questions may arise not as to the existence of 
a moral principle, but-as to the extent of its obligation, whether 
this or that line of action or definite act falls within its range ; 
and in such a case the Holy See might be called upon to speak, 
and to clothe its utterance with the weighty appurtenances of an 
ex cathedré decision. But such occasions, we repeat, must be few, 
and in point of fact have been few in the history of the Church. 
For the matters in which such disputes have arisen in times past, 
and concerning which there may be question in our own day, 
may be easily enumerated. They are such as affect the sancti- 
ties of marriage, the functions of family life and the maintenance 
of parental control, the conservation of the religious principle in 
education, the oppression of subjects by governments, revolu- 
tionary insurgence against lawful authority, the obligation of 
oaths and treaties, aggression on the liberties and territories of 
independent nations, and the grounds of engaging in wars. Now 
it can hardly be said that to Christians any fresh infallible 
announcement of moral obligation is requisite in respect of 
subjects like these. To the Christian conscience the obligation is 
sufficiently clear as set forth in the infallible law of God. It has 
been reserved to the anti-Christian spirit of these latter times 
alone to throw doubt upon, nay, rather to repudiate such obli- 
gation as resting upon the law of God, in common with the 
sanctions of all law whatsoever, human, natural, and divine. 
Against this spirit Papal decisions would avail little, when all 
principles have been cast to the winds; but even if such declara- 
tions should seem desirable in order to strengthen the faith and 
firmness of Christians in any particular case, the field within 
which such decisions would range is evidently not of those vast 
dimensions that Mr. Gladstone would attribute to it. As regards 
other matters of moral duty, the human conscience still, it is to 
be hoped, has the infallible assurance that simple first prin- 
ciples like these :—do to others as you would be done by; do not 
lie; do not steal; do not kill; and such like;—are to be regarded 
as the primary and fundamental rules of human conduct. 

Our space compels us to conclude, and therefore for the 
present to omit the further discussion of one or two points to 
which we had promised to return. But judging from the com- 
plexion and phenomena of the times further occasion may be 
speedily ministered for returning to them. In the meantime we 
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cannot do better than confirm what we have said on this subject, 
by citing two passages given by Dr. Doéllinger in his book on 
the Church and the Churches, one of which has been already 
quoted by Lord Robert Montagu in his excellent pamphlet. 

We will allow Dr. Déllinger to introduce these passages by 
his own striking words, premising that these words, as well as 
the passages in question, bear equally upon the Pope’s exercise 
of his authority and of the prerogative of infallibility. 


Outside the Catholic Church it has become almost a common form 
of speech to brand the Papal power as being boundless, as being 
absolutist, as one which recognizes no law capable of controlling it. 
There is a great deal of talk of ‘“ Romish Omnipotence,” or of one 
at least with an ever unceasing pretension to universal dominion. 
Persons maintain that “Rome never foregoes a claim which she ‘has 
once put forward: that she keeps such constantly in view, and upon 
every favourable opportunity strives to enforce it.” All these repre- 
sentations and accusations are untrue and unjust. The Papal power 
is in one respect the most restricted that can be imagined, for its 
determinate purpose is manifest to all persons; and as the Popes 
themselves have innumerable times openly declared that purpose, “ to 
maintain the laws and ordinances of the Church, and to prevent any 
infringement of them.” The Church has long since had its established 
ordinances, and its legislation determined on, even to the most minute 
points. The Papal See is thus, then, before all others, called upon to 
give an example of the most rigid adherence to Church tenets; and 
it is only upon this condition that it can rely upon obedience to itself 
on the part of individual Churches, or calculate upon the respect of 
the faithful. Hence every one thoroughly well grounded in a know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical legislation can, in most cases, with certainty 
anticipate what a Papal decision will be. Besides this, a considerable 
portion of Church ordinances rests, according to the views of Catholics, 
on the divine commandment, and are consequently for every one, - 
and of course for the Papal power also, not to be tampered. with. 
The Pope cannot dispense with things which are commanded by 
divine law. This is universally acknowledged. What then can restrain 
the Pope? De Maistre says, ‘“ Everything—canons, laws, national 
customs, monarchs, tribunals, national assemblies, prescription, remon- 
strances, negotiations, duty, fear, prudence, and especially public opinion, 
the queen of the world.” 


Dr. Déllinger, as a prelude to the introduction of the other 
passage, thus speaks : 
The delusion that the Papal See has arrogated to itself a despotic 


and absolute power, and exercised it wherever it was not restrained by 
fear, is so generally diffused, and especially in Germany and England— 
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it is so customary to proclaim the boundlessness of that power, and 
the defencelessness in which individual Churches and persons find 
themselves when opposed to it, that I cannot refrain from exposing 
the error by a few decisive testimonies. Let us hear on this matter 
one who was Pope himself—Pius the Seventh : 

“The Pope,” he says, in an official document drawn up in his name, 
and having reference to Germany, “the Pope is bound by the nature 
and the institutions of the Catholic Church, whose Head he is, within 
certain limits, which he dare not overstep, without violating his 
conscience and abusing that supreme power which Jesus Christ has 
confided to him to employ in building up, and not the destruction of 
His Church. Inviolable limits for the Head of the Church are the 
dogmas of the Catholic faith, which the Roman Bishops may, neither 
directly nor indirectly, violate; and although in the Catholic Church 
faith has always been regarded as unalterable, but discipline alterable, 
yet the Roman Bishops have, with respect even to discipline, in their 
actual conduct, always held certain limits sacred, although by this 
means they acknowledge the obligation never to undertake any novelty 
in certain things, and also not to subject other parts of discipline to 
alterations, unless upon the most important and irrepugnable grounds. 
With respect to such principles, the Roman Bishops have never 
thought they could admit any change in those parts of discipline which 
are directly ordained of Jesus Christ Himself; or of those which, by 


their nature, enter into a connection with dogmas; or of those which’ 


may have been attacked by erroneous believers to sustain these innova- 
tions ; or also in those parts on which the Roman Bishops, on account 
of the consequences that might result to the disparagement of religion 
and of Catholic principles, do not think themselves entitled to admit 
a change, whatever the advantages that might be, or whatever the 
amount of evils that might be threatened.” 1° 


We regret that we cannot close this article without recording 
a new violation on the part of Mr. Gladstone not only of the 
feelings of Catholics, but of the courtesies and proprieties of 
life. In his Expostulation he attacked Catholics in their persons 
and principles; he now commits an outrage upon an aged man 
and a fallen sovereign, as he would regard the Pope, by dwelling 
upon his appearances in public in the spirit of a penny-a-liner, 
inspired at once by the anti-Christian clubs of the Continent and 
the coteries of Exeter Hall. That Mr. Gladstone’s occupation 
must give pain to his friends, as sullying a great name, we can 
well conceive ; but we can only say that to those who are the 
objects of his bitterness, his conduct carries its own consolation 
with it as furnishing in itself an antidote to the poison that he 
seeks to infuse into the English mind. T. B. P. 


10 The Church and the Churches, pp. 45—47. 
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XIII.—THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. 


IN all the records of classic literature, there is no single 
character so attractive and interesting as the Platonic Socrates. 
Each side of his many-sided nature has its own peculiar charm. 
He is the nearest approximation to a saint that the heathen 
world can present to us. He gave a greater impulse to 
philosophy than any who preceded or followed him ; far greater 
even than Aristotle. He was, besides this, a martyr to the 
cause of truth, choosing to die rather than concede anything 
to the popular outcry against him. And he had, withal, such 
a personal attractiveness, in spite of his ungainly and unpre- 
possessing appearance, that those who had once fallen under 
the spell of his magic influence, became thenceforward not 
only devoted adherents to his opinions, but admirers and 
almost worshippers of himself. 

We cannot wonder, therefore, that modern sceptics have 
put him forward as the champion of a heathen as against a 
Christian ideal—nay, that they have even compared him to 
Jesus Christ Himself. The partial plausibility of the parallel is as 
undeniable as its utter incompleteness. The purity and sublimity 
of the Socratic teaching in the midst of a corrupt society ; the 
intense belief which Socrates again and again expressed in 
his own divine mission; his willingness to lay down his life 
for the truth ; his collection around his person of a chosen band 
of loving disciples; the hatred evinced towards him by the conser- 
vative and formalist party of Athenian respectables, as well 
as by the leaders of the mob; the accusations brought against 
him, that he sought to abolish the old customs and religious 
institutions of the nation; in fact the whole tenor of his life 
and doctrines is undoubtedly a sort of dim shadowing forth 
of Him Who was to come—a light breaking through the 
thick veil of those times of ignorance, unable indeed to dispel 
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the darkness around, but yet partially anticipating, as for a 
moment, something of the Light which was to come for the 
revelation of the Gentiles, the Sun of Justice Whose brightness 
was to cover the whole earth. 

A curious recognition of this parallel is found in the in- 
genious theory of a modern writer, who regards Socrates as 
a sort of caricature of Christ, serving to divert men from Christi- 
anity by presenting a colourable counterfeit of it—a sort of 
old-world Antichrist. The theory put forward is that the 
devil has the power of foreseeing what will happen for some 
five hundred years to come, and that about the time that 
Socrates was born, he became aware of the advent of Christ. 
Naturally terrified at the danger which threatened him, he 
thereupon invented Socrates to turn men’s thoughts away 
from our Blessed Lord, that so he might be able to say that 
the heathen world had produced a character as ideal as that 
of the Founder of Christianity. So strange an hypothesis needs 
no disproof: but at the same time it brings us face to face 
with the question, What is the view we are to take of the 
character of Socrates? Are we to believe that he was a 
“prophet” to the heathen, a teacher sent from God to protest 
against the seething mass of evil around him? Or that he was 
merely an ordinary mortal, raised above the rest by his signal 
virtues, his high character and lofty ideal, but yet disfigured and 
marred by the pride and self-sufficiency which was the almost 
unvarying characteristic of the sages of heathendom ? 

The answer to this question is, that these two alternatives 
are not incompatible. Pride and self-sufficiency cling to the 
character of Socrates, but they do not destroy his virtues or 
contradict his providential mission, for the simple reason that to 
a heathen pride and self-sufficiency were rather virtues than 
vices. St. Paul tells us that the times of that ignorance God 
has winked at; that is, that He overlooked certain vices inherent 
in the character of the heathen, because they were ignorant 
of the perfection of which human nature was capable, and 
which it attained in our Blessed Lord, and were, therefore, 
unable to see how utterly contemptible and despicable they 
themselves were. Even the Hebrew race were in this respect 
at a great disadvantage as compared with Christians, though 
they had continually present to them the vivid tradition of 
the Incarnation, handed down from one generation to another 
with all their proverbial conservatism, and renewed from time 
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to time by the inspired messages of their prophets, though also 
they had God dwelling among them in a way that no other 
nation had. In them the ideal was not blotted out. They 
were born with a higher standard, and therefore were necessarily 
more conscious of their own shortcomings. Their sacred writers, 
writing with the finger of God, kept this ideal bright and clear, 
and thus humility, unknown to the outside world, lived on 
among them, though not in its full and complete develop- 
ment. But it would be an absurdity to look for humility in 
Socrates ; it would be almost a contradiction in terms to expect 
a low estimate of self in a man who could not help being 
conscious of his own superiority to every other human being that 
he ever met with. We shall presently see that one of the most 
interesting passages of his Apology is his naive confession, 
or perhaps we should say assertion, of his own superiority. 
Looking at it from an Athenian point of view, there is nothing 
in it to offend, nothing which in the least violates good taste, 
or jars on the delicate ears of the highest heathen cultivation and 
the noblest heathen ethics. It is impossible to deny that Socrates 
was, as Bacon remarks in one of his Essays, full of ostenta- 
tion. But in using the word, we must not attach to it the 
opprobrious meaning it now bears. It was not a showing off 
to the best possible advantage of one’s own gifts or talents, 
real or imagined ; it involved no intention of boasting or 
display ; it was simply an assertion of his claim to his legiti- 
mate position among his fellow-men, as being (and this he 
undoubtedly was) the wisest and ablest of living men. This 
position had been assigned him by the oracle of Delphi, and 
he acquiesced in the decision only after an honest and sincere 
attempt to find a man who was his superior in wisdom. 

Before entering on his Apology itself, it may be worth 
while to point out how this absence of a perfect ideal in the 
heathen world had an important bearing on the career of 
Socrates. In the first place, it seriously interfered with, if it 
did not actually prevent, his success as an apostle. No man 
can ever succeed in winning the general run of men, unless he 
can present to them an ideal which appeals to each and all. It 
must not be in any way one-sided, suited to this character rather 
than to that, to the cultivated rather than to the ignorant, 
to the contemplative rather than to the practical mind. Without 
such universality, it may win one class of men, but it will at 
the same time alienate another, and that without any fault 
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of their own, on account of the one-sidedness of the ideal 
presented to them. Now the Socratic ideal, however high and 
exalted, was not a perfect ideal: it appealed only to the 
thoughtful and philosophic mind ; it repelled the man of rough 
study, practical common sense; it disgusted the conservative 
instincts and old-fashioned prejudices of men like Aristophanes. 
It was not all. things to all men. MHere it presents a very 
marked contrast to the ideal of Christianity; and the failure 
of Socrates in winning over his countrymen, does not necessarily 
argue any perverse blindness, any sin against light on their 
part. Every one who listened to Christ was drawn towards 
Him in proportion to the degree of virtue possessed by the 
listener ; but the attraction of Socrates depended rather on the 
acuteness and activity of the intellect of his hearers, than on 
their moral excellence. Alcibiades and Critias affected his 
society even if they were not among his disciples. 

In close connection with this defect in the Socratic ideal 
is its strange incapacity, in spite of its noble sentiments and 
lofty ethics, to reform the moral character of men. There must 
have been something very unpractical in a system of high 
morality which the careless Alcibiades could take delight in 
and still pursue his career of license. We cannot imagine any 
one sitting at the feet of Christ and being uninfluenced by His 
teaching. Socrates seem to have kindled a keen intellectual 
interest as the first result of his teaching in the minds of those 
who fell under its sway. Our Lord, on the other hand, sent men 
away with a burning, longing desire to act at once on the new 
principles put before them ; with an intense eagerness to adopt 
as their own, and as part of their daily life, the divine ethics 
of the Gospel. It is easy enough to see the reason of this: 
Socrates merely called on men to be like himself, to follow after 
the ideal which was the outcome of his own individual mind. 
Whereas every Christian teacher, from Christ Himself down 
to the humblest of His followers, calls on men to be like 
God, to follow after the ideal which exists everywhere 
the same but yet everywhere different, in the soul of each 
individual. This gives to the Christian ethics a constructive 
power which the Socratic ethics lacked: the former are 
positive, systematic, based on certain definite dogmas; the 
latter are in the main negative, unsystematic, tentative, and 
without any foundation of ascertained doctrine. The Athenians 
were not altogether wrong when they accused Socrates of 
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being an atheist: for he undermined belief in the popular 
creed, which had a genuine reality for the ordinary Athenian, 
and substituted in its place what cannot be called a creed, but 
a set of philosophical opinions, one of which was that there 
certainly are gods, but that they are something very different 
from the popular deities whose statues might be seen in the 
temples and the streets. The way in which Socrates rebuts 
the charge of atheism in his defence is rather curious. 


It is true that I do not believe in all the popular divinities, 
for instance, I cannot allow the sun and moon to be gods; for I have 
learned, from one Anaxagoras of Clazomenz, that the sun is a glowing 
mass of stone, and the moon a material world like our own; but it is 
by no means true that I believe in no deities at all, for how could I speak, 
as I so often do, of that which is divine and godlike, unless I believe 
that divinities and gods exist? A man cannot deny the existence of 
men, if he, at the same time asserts the reality of human affairs, or the 
existence of horses if he believes in matters equestrian, or of flute- 
players if he allows of the art of flute-playing; how then can I be 
accused of disbelieving in the divinities, while I believe in things divine? 


Such an argument is not very convincing. A creed built on 
chains of reasoning similar to this could never carry with it 
the mass of men; its function would necessarily be to pull 
down rather than to build up; to point out the insufficiency 
of existing beliefs, rather than to offer anything which would 
take their place. 

This was what Socrates effected. He held up to well-merited 
contempt the vices and follies around him, and so cleared the 
ground for something better. He began by pulling down, in 
order afterwards to reconstruct, and the work of reconstruction 
was not nearly as satisfactory as that of demolition. This 
always has been and always will be the case with every attempt 
to reform the world, except the Christian. None but Christ, 
and those who follow Him, begin by the work of construction, 
pointing out an ideal so wondrously adapted to supply every 
want and every craving of human nature. Thus all men of good- 
will who listened to His teaching were irresistibly drawn, not 
only to long for something better, but to long for it as some- 
thing suited to them, attainable by them, and already to some 
extent within their grasp. To the Christian teaching the work 
of demolition is only secondary, the ground has to be cleared 
only where it is occupied with principles and practices incom- 
patible with the attainment of the ideal, the journey does not 
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begin until the goal is in sight ; it is not a process of inquiry 
as regards the leading principles to be adopted. But the 
Socratic teaching, in spite of its lofty ideal and its constant 
pursuit of wisdom, was essentially a system of inquiry, and 
therefore in some sense a sceptical system, and like all such 
systems, ancient and modern, it was a reaching forth after truth 
rather than the truth itself, a process of seeking and searching 
which knew no end on this side the grave. 

In saying this we are not depreciating either the lofty, noble, 
almost saintly, character of Socrates, or the ennobling and 
elevating nature of the doctrines and maxims which he was 
ever inculcating on the circle of loving disciples who sat at his 
feet; we are simply pointing out the necessary disadvantages 
under which every non-Christian ideal labours. It is impossible 
to read any of the Dialogues of Socrates without admiring the 
man and wondering at the strange glimpses and anticipations 
of revealed truth which are the fragments of Christian teaching 
struggling through the corruptions of the heathen world. But 
our admiration for the man must not blind us to the defects 
which necessarily cling to his system. 

The Dialogue with which we are now immediately concerned 
is one of the most interesting in its relation to the personal 
history and matured opinions of Socrates. At the age of 
seventy he was brought to trial before his fellow-countrymen 
on three distinct charges—that he did not believe in the 
gods worshipped by the State, that he sought to introduce 
new and strange divinities, and that he corrupted the youth 
of Athens by the philosophical opinions which he taught. 
The storm had been gathering for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, but the political troubles of Athens had left no leisure 
for the persecution of speculative opinions, and it was only 
after the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, and the cessation 
of the struggle between the aristocratic and democratic parties, 
that they found a point of union in their dislike of the inde- 
pendent thinker who had friends and foes alike among the 
Thirty Tyrants and among the followers of Thrasybulus. The 
feeling which prompted the suspicion entertained against him 
was that which is at the root of all similar acts of persecution. 
He was “ Staatsgefahrlich,” dangerous to the State, and the 
definite charges laid were merely a clumsy expression necessary 
to give a plausible colour to his impeachment: just as the 
charges of setting Himself up as a king, and forbidding to give 
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tribute to Cesar, and stirring up the common people against 
the Government, were merely a clumsy invention put forward 
by the Jewish priests to cover the frightened jealousy and envy 
they entertained towards One greater than Socrates. The prin- 
cipal accusers of Socrates belonged to the democratic party, but 
his impeachment was not the expression of political animosity 
so much as of religious and social prejudice. When the aristo- 
cratic party were in power they hated him quite as bitterly as 
the democrats. They could not endure his spirit of fearless 
criticism and independent thought. When the Thirty Tyrants 
decimated the leading citizens, Socrates had boldly remarked 
that it appeared to him a strange thing that. shepherds who 
diminished the number and the excellence of their flocks should 
consider themselves as competent herdsmen. This was reported 
to them, and they made an attempt to suppress their outspoken 
critic by enacting a law against the teaching of the art of 
rhetoric. But the subtle Socrates easily evaded their regula- 
tions, and they do not seem to have ever proceeded to actual 
violence. Perhaps their superior cultivation gave them a 
genuine respect for a mind so masterly, or the individual 
friendship of several among them saved him from the enmity 
of the rest. At all events, it was reserved for the popular party 
to attack him, and though the impeachment was in no way a 
popular movement, yet we find in the speeches of his accusers 
traces of the strong feeling which had been created among them 
by his outspoken condemnation of an unchecked democracy. 
One of them charges him with making men dissatisfied with 
the Athenian constitution, by expressing his dislike of the 
system of electing the magistrates by ballot. 

Socrates opens his defence by an ironical compliment to his 
accusers—“ They really spoke so plausibly that I almost forgot 
myself while I listened to them.” Then he tells his judges that 
they must not expect from him anything like oratory : he had 
never pleaded in any court before, and a man of seventy years 
old finds it hard to adapt himself to such a new position. His 
accusers he divides into two classes: those who had come 
forward on that day with certain definite charges, and those who 
had for many years past been abusing and reviling and mis- 
representing him. The latter he considers most formidable, 
because they had long been creating a fixed prejudice against 
him in the minds of his fellow-countrymen, and because in 
defending himself against them he was fighting with shadows, 
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inasmuch as he did not even know their names, Aristophanes 
the comedian excepted. He therefore turns his attention first 
of all to his anonymous accusers. 


They charge me with being always up in the clouds and 
talking a great deal of nonsense about things of which I understand 
nothing. I appeal to every one who has ever listened to me, is there 
any ground for this charge? They also assert that I undertake the 
education of the young, and receive money for it, like the Sophists. 
This too is utterly false, though I should have considered it a great 
feather in my cap if only I had the requisite knowledge for the task. 
But unfortunately I have not. 


Next follows what is perhaps the most interesting portion of 
the whole Dialogue, in which Socrates gives his own explanation 
of the causes of his unpopularity. 


It is quite true [he says] that there must be something in me 
different from those around, which makes men talk about me and 
dislike me. What it is I will tell you plainly: it is the peculiar nature 
of the wisdom which exists in me, and which I think we may call 
human wisdom, whereas I suppose the wisdom of other men is some- 
thing superhuman, or rather I don’t know what to call it, for I confess 
I know nothing about it. 

Now do not cry out against me, Athenians [he continues], even if I 
seem to you to be talking boastfully, for it is not my own words that 
Iam quoting to you, but I can refer you to an authority worthy of 
credit. It is the god in Delphi who bears witness to my wisdom, sup- 
posing it to exist, and whatever may be its character. For you all knew 
Chzrephon, who was my associate from childhood, and was associated 
also to the people of Athens, with whom he shared the recent banish- 
ment, and with whom he returned to the city. You know too the 
character of Chzrephon, how enthusiastic he was in whatever he under- 
took. Well, he once upon a time ventured to put the following question 
to the oracle of Delphi (do not be angry with me for what I am going 
to say); he asked whether any man was wiser thanI am. To which 
the oracle replied that no wiser man than Socrates existed. When 
I heard this I thought to myself, what does the god mean? what riddles 
is he giving utterance to? I am conscious of possessing no sort of 
wisdom, either small or great. What then does he mean by saying that 
T am the wisest.of men? Surely he cannot be deceiving us: for he is 
not allowed to deceive. Fora long time I was perplexed about his 
meaning, and then with some reluctance I determined to search it out 
in the following way. I betook myself to one of those who had the 
reputation of wisdom, thinking that among such men, if anywhere, 
I should convict the response of being wrong or mistaken, and should 
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be able to say to the oracle, There is a man wiser than I am and yet you 
said I was the wisest. But when I examined my man (I need not 
mention his name, it was a certain politician with whom the incident 
happened), and when I conversed with him, it seemed to me that this 
man had the reputation of wisdom in the eyes of many other men and 
especially in his own, but did not possess the reality; and then I tried to 
prove to him that he thought he was wise, but really was not. This 
made him and many others who were present angry with me, and so I 
went away and reflected to myself that I was wiser than he was, for 
neither of us had any knowledge of true moral excellence, but he, 
knowing nothing, fancied that he had some knowledge of it, while I, as 
I was destitute of the knowledge, so I did not fancy myself possessed of 
it ; and at any rate in this I seemed to be a little wiser than he, because 
I did not fancy that I knew what I was really ignorant of. Thence I 
went to another of those who had a greater reputation still for wisdom, 
but of him too I formed the same opinion. And by these means I 
incurred his hatred and that of a number of other persons. After this 
I proceeded regularly on my search, perceiving with a feeling of regret 
and fear that I was making enemies, but yet it seemed to me necessary 
to regard the directions of the god as all-important, and therefore to 
go on inquiring into the meaning of the oracle among all those who had 
any reputation for knowledge. 


From the politicians Socrates passed to the poets, from the 
poets to the handicraftsmen—but in one and all he found the 
same radical error ; they mistook their skill in their own art for 
true wisdom, so that at last he came to the conclusion that it 
was better to remain satisfied with himself as he was and not to 
quarrel with the oracle’s decision. But the investigation had 
produced two very unfortunate results—he had incurred the 
bitterest enmity of most of his interlocutors, and at the same 
time had gained the name of being wise, simply because he had 
convicted others of being impostors in their pretentions to the 
name. But still he continued the search, because he thought the 
oracle meant to say that no man living is really wise, but that 
the wisest man is he who is most conscious of his own ignorance: 
true wisdom being the exclusive possession of God alone. 

What a clear insight the above passage gives us into the 
personal character of Socrates, into his philosophical method, 
and into the causes of his extreme unpopularity! The uncouth 
old man stands before us with his yearning after some vague 
ideal, his enthusiastic love of all that was true and noble, his 
unbending determination to carry out at any cost the will of 
Heaven, his passionate love of tearing off the mask from the 
impostor, or showing him in his true colours to those who 
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stood by and listened. We see, too, why he is charged with 
scepticism. This constant inquiry, this continual search after 
what did not exist on earth before the Son of God took flesh, 
necessarily gave a negative character to his whole system. 
Even where he attempted to construct, it was but an attempt 
of one who was conscious that he knew nothing, to weave an 
ideal out of his own ignorance, which he could scarcely expect 
others to accept, and which he himself did not regard as really 
practicable. Witness the ideal republic, sinning against the 
fundamental laws of society by the absence of the family as 
an integral element of the State, and by its practical communism ; 
formed by an ingenious analogy between the State and the indi- 
vidual mind, and with its classes of inhabitants corresponding to 
the cardinal virtues. All this reaching out after the unattainable 
is the necessary outcome of Socrates’ resolve to tread down all 
that did not satisfy his ideal: inquiry after anything which 
cannot possibly be found of itself constitutes scepticism. For 
the sceptic is not the man who denies the existence of what 
he cannot prove, but he who refuses to admit anything like 
dogmatic assertion on either side of the question. Hence 
Socrates was essentially a sceptic; his positive theories were 
tentative, uncertain, in no sense doctrines: even when he asserts 
it is hard to believe that he is really in earnest. At best he 
is putting forward his own subjective opinion. There is none 
of the confident statement of Aristotle, but everywhere the 
critical vein underlies his teaching. 

But how plain, above all, is the cause of Socrates’ unpopu- 
larity! What man would not shrink from a_ fearless, 
unsparing, able, irrepressible cross-examiner, who began by 
asking the simplest, plainest questions, and gradually drew on 
his hearer till he had entangled himself in the most hope- 
less difficulties and contradictions? Who would not fear and 
dislike such unpitying, merciless logic as assails the unfor- 
tunate Thrasymachus in the Republic? The difficulty is not to 
understand why Socrates was at last got rid of, but why he 
was tolerated so long, especially as he trained up others in 
his own pitiless dialectic, and sent out the ablest minds of 
Athens armed with his own destructive powers of attack. It 
was not only the vicious or the hypocrite whom he assailed ; 
it was every one whom he regarded as an impostor, and under 
the class of impostors he included all who thought that they 
had any knowledge whatever. Hence his warfare was against 
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mankind in general, except, indeed, the chosen few who were 
willing to be defeated and anxious to be convinced. 

In the second half of the Dialogue, Socrates deals with the 
three men who appeared as his formal accusers in the trial— 
Meletus, a young poet, very vain of his second-rate talents ; 
Anytus, a tanner of disreputable antecedents; and Lyco, one 
of those professional orators who were the special enemies of 
Socrates. Meletus was their leader, and so is selected as their 
representative in the answer to their charges. 

He first deals with the charge of corrupting the Athenian 
youth, and by way of reply, engages Meletus in an imaginary 
dialogue in which he elicits from him an opinion that while all 
the other citizens are engaged in making men better, Socrates 
alone is making them worse. This, however, is contrary to 
experience in all other training and education; it is the indi- 
vidual or the few who are improving those with whom they 
deal, while the mass of men are undoing the good work of 
the few. This argument, which can scarcely have been meant 
seriously, is followed by another of the same kind. He asks 
Meletus whether he believes him to be corrupting the youth 
of set purpose, or without intending to do so. The former 
cannot be the case, for he is utterly unconscious of any such 
design ; if the latter is true, he ought not to be dragged before 
the tribunal for it, but merely needs a friendly hint in private. 

He then passes to the charge of atheism. We have already 
noticed his somewhat unsatisfactory method of dealing with it. 


Am I to be termed atheist because I don’t believe the sun and 
moon are gods? Really, Meletus, you can’t be in earnest, you must be 
poking fun at me. Do I not show the most earnest belief in things 
godlike and divine? You must be trying to draw me out, or must be 
very hard driven for something to bring against me. It is impossible 
that he who is firmly convinced that things exist which are godlike 
and divine, should at the same time deny the existence of gods, and 
heroes, and divinities. Any man of the meanest capacity can see that. 


Turning from Meletus to his audience, he takes them into 
his confidence and gives them a general sketch of his principles 
and motives of action. 


I am ready to die at my post, because I believe that it is God who 
has placed me there. I have no fear of death, for a fear of death 
implies a pretence of knowledge, since it is the expression of an opinion 
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that evil and not good awaits us after death, whereas we have no 
certain knowledge of what will befall us in Hades. To me, death is 
neither an evil nor a good, and so it weighs nothing against the 
command of the God which has bid me pursue my life of inquiry. If 
you offered to acquit me on condition of my abandoning such a life, I 
would not accept your offer. I must obey the God. This obedience 
of mine to the divine guidance, is the greatest possible service I can 
render to my country. I do nothing but go about persuading young 
and old not to care for their bodies or for money more than for their 
souls, to make the perfection of their soul the end of their life, for from 
mental and moral excellence come all possible goods both public and 
private. If I am a corrupter of youth, it is by preaching a doctrine 
such as this. 


He next explains why he has never taken part in public 
affairs. 


It is because of an intimation I received from something divine and 
godlike within me, of which you have often heard me speak. This 
divine influence has been with me from childhood, taking the form of 
a voice. When it speaks it always turns me aside for something which 
I intend to do and never urges me forward. This it is which forbids 
my engaging in political life, and very wisely it seems to have acted in 
giving me such advice, for if I had embarked in politics, I should long 
ago have perished and been able to do you no service. You must not 
be angry with me if I tell you the truth. No one can honestly oppose 
you or any other democratic body, and attempt to hinder political 
injustice and lawlessness, without losing his life in the endeavour, and 
therefore he who endeavours to fight for justice, unless he wishes to 
incur speedy destruction, must lead a private, and not a public life. The 
best proof of this is that on two rare occasions on which I have taken 
an active part in politics I have found myself acting in direct opposition 
to my colleagues and running a peril of my life because I adhered to 
what I considered right and just. Hence I retired into private life, and 
there I sought to serve the cause of justice. I have never set up as a 
teacher, much less have I taken fees for teaching. I have simply 
questioned all whom I have been thrown with, rich or poor, philosopher 
or handicraftsman, with the view of finding out their claims to wisdom, 
and I have allowed them to question me in turn. If I am followed by 
men who court my society, it is because they take pleasure in hearing 
me cross-question those who pretend to a wisdom they do not possess, 
a task which, as I have told you, has been imposed upon me by the 
God, alike through dreams and oracular responses and by every possible 
way by which a divine influence can communicate itself to man. I am 
charged with corrupting youth. I appeal to those who have grown 
up in my society—to their fathers, to their brothers, to their relations. 
Many such are here to-day. Why did not Meletus call them as 
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witnesses? Let him bring them forward and they will one and all, 
young and old, alike bear testimony to my integrity and truthfulness. 

This is my defence before you. If any of you are angry because I 
do not resort to the usual devices to obtain acquittal, if you think me 
obstinate because I do not appeal with tears to the clemency of my 
judges, because I do not bring forward my children to move your 
compassion, let me assure you that this does not result from any 
hardness on my part. I, too, have friends and relations and 
children dear. But I should consider it disgraceful to myself and 
to you to resort to such artifices; an insult to the dignity of the 
judge, an attempt to make him violate his oath. If I were to try and 
induce you by my prayers and entreaties to acquit me, when you have 
sworn to judge my cause, not from any personal motives but as the 
laws direct, then I should, indeed, be convicting myself of a practical 
atheism. So I leave myself in your hands, and in the hands of the 
God, to decide as may be best for me and for you. 


This is the substance of this most remarkable Apology. Its 
most prominent feature is the intense conviction of Socrates in 
his own mission. He speaks with an enthusiasm which in itself 
makes a hero of him. He believes that God has spoken to him 
and that his only course is to obey at any cost. Friends, 
honour, freedom, life, every possible consideration weighs 
nothing against the burning impulse to obey the internal 
monitor which speaks with an authority quite irresistible, and 
guarantees the reality of its claim to be heard, by the results 
which follow from obedience or disobedience to its suggestions. 
What this internal monitor really was has ever been a matter 
of dispute. Some see in the “Demon of Socrates” (as it is 
incorrectly styled), merely the natural conscience allied to an 
acute common sense. Others believe it to have been a direct and 
supernatural inspiration. Others trace in it the voice of his 
guardian angel. Perhaps, in each and all of these theories, there 
is an element of truth. In one so obedient to conscience the 
whispering voice would speak with a distinctness ever clearer 
as life advanced. The same obedience would earn from God 
a more direct intimation of His will. The natural medium 
of such intimation would be the attendant spirit who had care 
of that glorious old heathen. Some preternatural influence, in 
some cases at least, it must have been, if the stories are true 
which tell how often it warned him of personal danger and 
mere physical peril. 

1 A curious instance is given by Plutarch of the trifling matters to which the 


warning voice of Socrates extended itself. He was one day walking along the streets 


of Athens with some of his disciples, when he suddenly turned round and retraced 
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But however this may be, it is quite certain that it was the 
guiding influence of every detail of Socrates’ life. We have 
already seen that it was negative in its whisperings—it turned 
him back from evil and did not incite him to good. This is 
curious, but natural enough, when we remember, that to a man 
of active and enthusiastic temperament like Socrates, the impulse 
to go forward would so chime in with the innate tendencies of 
his character, that it would not seem to him anything exterior 
to himself. Whereas, anything which checked his action, which 
forbade that to which he was at first sight inclined, would 
proclaim its objective reality as something apart from himself. 
And here we must anticipate one of the concluding chapters 
of the Apology, in order to quote one of the most interesting 
of all the passages bearing on this “divine thing” within him. 
He is explaining to the judges who have voted for his acquittal 
why he is indifferent to death. 


Something very strange has happened to me. For the prophetic 
voice of the deity which is so familiar to me has always been in the 
habit in former time of opposing me even in matters most trifling, if 
any misfortune was going to befall me. But now there has happened 
to me, as you yourselves see, that which might be regarded and gene- 
rally is accounted the worst of all misfortunes. Yet I encountered no 
opposition from the signal of the god within me, either when I left my 
house this morning, or when I entered the court, nor in any word that 
I was about to utter. In my other speeches it continually checked me 
in the very midst of my discourse. But to-day it has in no way opposed 
me in regard of the case in general, or in any several act or word. To 
what cause can I attribute this? I willtell you. It is because there 
seemis every probability that this which has happened to me may turn 
out a piece of good fortune, and that we are wrong if we fancy that 
death is an evil. For it is not possible that the accustomed signal 
would not have declared itself against me unless I was going to meet 
with something good. 


This is the very clearest proof we could have of the para- 
mount influence of this warning voice in guiding not only the 
actions, but also the very thoughts and opinions of the philo- 


his steps, alleging as the reason that the warning voice within had forbidden him 
to proceed. To prove him wrong, two of those with him continued their walk, 
but presently met a herd of pigs covered with mud, who rushed wildly by them 
and bespattered them with filth, so that they returned with their clothes in a most 
pitiable condition. Socrates had a good laugh at them for their obstinacy, and the 
incident confirmed his disciples in their belief in his Demon. 
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sopher. His opinion respecting death is determined by the 
simple fact that the divinity within him raised no protest against 
his undergoing it. When we remember how man shrinks instinc- 
tively from death, even with all the glorious hopes of heaven 
awaiting us beyond, what must we think of the strength of a 
conviction which robbed death of all its terrors, though beyond 
the grave there was nothing but dark uncertainty, and at best 
an obscure conjecture respecting the state of the disembodied 
spirit? If Socrates had been a Christian instead of a heathen, 
he could hardly have more completely triumphed over the 
fear of death. We do not pretend to speak positively, but it 
appears extremely probable, that the same God Who preserved 
Socrates pure and upright in the midst of a society hideously 
impure and utterly corrupt, was with him on that eventful day 
when he bore witness to the truth before the enemies of truth, 
when leagued together for his destruction. 

We must pass rapidly over the supplementary portions of 
the Dialogue. When the votes were taken, Socrates was found 
guilty by a majority of only five or six among his five hundred 
judges. According to Athenian custom, the prosecutor and the 
accused had each of them to propose the penalty which they 
considered suited to the offence. Meletus urged that Socrates 
should die. Socrates when called upon, with characteristic 
independence—we had almost said effrontery—informed the 
court that as he had spent his life in benefiting his fellow- 
citizens by turning their attention from all else to the one 
object of becoming as wise and virtuous as possible, he thought 
that the fitting recompense for such a life was that he should 
be honoured for the rest of his days with a public maintenance 
in the Prytaneum. “This is a reward,” he argued, “that you 
confer on any Athenian who has won a chariot-race at Olympia, 
and yet such an one contributes only in appearance to your 
prosperity. How much more do I merit it, who have actually 
and really furthered your well-being!” After an apology for 
so audacious a proposal, he mentions only to reject the alter- 
natives of imprisonment and banishment in lieu of a severer 
sentence. Any promise of silence for the future he utterly 
repudiates. “I must obey the God. A life without the pursuit 
of the inquiry I have undertaken at his bidding would be quite 
impossible.” Finally he suggests a money fine. “If I were 
wealthy I should be willing to pay any fine you pleased, as the 
loss of money would be no real injury to me. As it is, I might 
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perhaps manage a fine of a mina.? But Plato and others advise 
me to propose thirty minz, and offer to be responsible for the 
money. I therefore propose a fine of thirty minz as the 
alternative for the punishment of death. My friends here will 
be sufficient security for its payment.” 

The bold and independent tone of these remarks, and 
particularly his proposal that he should be honoured with a 
public maintenance in the Prytaneum, naturally enraged his 
enemies still more, and disgusted many of the judges who at 
first inclined to be lenient, and a majority of some ninety votes 
passed a sentence of death. The Athenian law allowed the 
condemned to address the court after his condemnation, and 
Socrates avails himself of the permission to address a kind of 
farewell to his judges— 


You have at best anticipated by a very short period an event which 
would soon have happened in the natural course of things. Allow me 
for 2 moment the privilege which belongs to the dying: permit me to 
look forward to the future, and to forewarn you that your policy of 
putting to death those who censure your wrong-doings is a very 
mistaken one. Others will arise in my place, younger and more violent 
than I am; men whom I have kept in check; they will be my 
avengers, for they will cause you far more trouble than ever I have 
done. 


Then he turns to those among the judges who have voted for 
his acquittal— 


After all, my friends, it is no misfortune which has befallen me, else 
the divinity within me would have warned me of the coming evil. For 
death is either a state of unconsciousness, and even this is a gain as 
compared with the troubles of life, or else it is but the removal to 
another state of existence, where I shall be judged by upright judges 
and shall associate with the master spirits of the past, and shall be able 
to pursue my search after wisdom among those who have gone before 
me. Just think of the pleasure of cross-questioning Agamemnon, 
Ulysses, Sisyphus, and a thousand others whom I could mention! For 
there I shall run no risk of suffering death for this, for men are immortal 
in the life to come, if what they say is true. None of you, then, need 
regret my death, for to the good man no evil can happen either in life 
or death, nor are his interests neglected by the God. I believe that for 
me to die is better than to live ; else the voice within would have warned 
me of my danger. We depart then, you to live and I to die. Which of 
us has the happier lot, God only knows. 


? A mina was worth about £4 of our money. 
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The concluding portion of this speech brings out very 
strongly, and we must add, very painfully, the utter mistiness 
and uncertainty which, even to a man like Socrates, hung 
over the world to come. Perhaps we shall live a conscious 
life after death; perhaps death is an eternal sleep; perhaps 
we shall meet the heroes of the past and be able to hold 
converse with them; perhaps we shall be able to pursue the 
search after wisdom which we have begun on earth. What 
cruel doubt! what perplexing ignorance of all that concerns 
most closely our dearest interests! Yet Socrates does not 
seem to be troubled at it: he is calm, contented, happy in 
his uncertainty. It is impossible not to admire his philosophic 
composure, and not only his philosophic composure, but his 
simple, childlike, unwavering confidence in the voice of the 
god within him, the divine impulse which had proved so faithful 
a friend all his life through, and which he fully believed would 
guide him on safely to the end. No one can blame him for 
his uncertainty: he attained to a conception of God, not only 
infinitely superior to the gross theories of his fellow-countrymen, 
but perhaps the best and highest which it was possible for him 
to reach amid the darkness of heathenism. His one rule of 
life was obedience to the suggestions of the internal monitor, 
the “divine thing” within him; his one aim in life was to make 
men wiser and better; his whole life and death was one 
continual sacrifice of self. If self-sufficiency and what we 
should call pride clung to the character of this wisest of the 
Athenians, we must again remind the reader that nothing but 
the presence of a perfect and an actually existing ideal can 
destroy self-sufficiency and root out pride, and such an ideal 
was impossible for Socrates. We hope hereafter to consider 
more in detail-the death of Socrates and his arguments for the 
immortality of the soul. In the present article we have tried 
rather to give a general idea of his motives and springs of 
action, as he himself lays them before his judges in the most 
remarkable defence ever made by a prisoner who was being 
tried for his life. 


R. F. C. 

















Te Deum. 


TRANSLATED. 


THEE, Lord, our God omnipotent, we praise : 

To Thee, confessing, songs enraptured raise, 

Th’ Eternal Father, by all earth adored, 

Whom all the Angels reverence as their Lord. 
Thee and Thy glory, through undying hours, 
Proclaim the Heavens and all the heavenly powers. 
Thee, Cherub Hosts, in songs celestial, hymn : 

To Thee, the choirs of burning Seraphim, 

Owning the sway of Thy omnific rod, 

Cry ever, Holy, Holy, Holy God. 

Great Lord of Sabaoth, the dread majesty 

Of Whose vast glory filleth earth and sky. 

Thee, doth the glorious Apostolic band 
Reverberant pzans from myriad orbs demand. 
Thee, do the Prophets praise with choral song, 
Like thundering clarions rolled the heavens along. 
Thee, white-robed Martyrs chaunt, each flinging down 
Before the Great White Throne his golden crown. 
Thee, through the Earth by feet Divine once trod, 
The Holy Church confesseth as her God. 

Almighty Father, Lord and Source of Light, 
Stupendous in the glory of Thy might, 

And He, th’ Incarnate Word, the Holy One, 

Thy true, adorable and only Son. 

And Thou, of both the Effluence complete, 

Most Holy Spirit, God the Paraclete. 

Thou, King of Glory, Thou, O Christ the Lord, 
The Father’s Everlasting Son adored, 

Who, when to liberate fall’n man Thou ’dst come 
Didst not abhor the lowly Virgin’s womb : 

Who, having vanquished Death before Thee driven, 
Flung to believers, wide, the gates of heaven : 
Who, at Thy Father’s right hand fully owned, 
Sittest in glory in that heaven enthroned— 
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Thee, we believe to be the Judge to come, 

With power omnipotent to seal our doom : 

Thee, therefore, we implore, that grace may flood 
Slaves Thou hast ransomed with Thy saving blood. 
Make them in glory, by Thy power divine, 
Through endless ages, with Thy Saints to shine. 
Thy people, save from jaws of hell, O Lord! 
And bless, as Thy inheritance restored. 

Rule them, and raise, these creatures of Thy choice, 
Till, in th’ Eternal Courts, their souls rejoice. 
Thus, day by day, while yet our mortal frame 
Survives on earth, we sing Thy Holy Name ; 
For ever, ever, thus our praises bring ; 

For ever, ever, thus Thy glories sing. 

Deign then, O Lord, to grant us our reward— 
This day from sin our suppliant souls to guard. 
Mercy, O Lord, Thy heavenly mercy show ; 
Pitying forgiveness, Gracious Lord, bestow. 
Send, in compassion, Lord, Thine aid benign, 
Ev’n as our hopes have sought that aid divine. 
Let not my hopes, O Lord, all vain be found, 
Nor let my soul th’ Eternal Doom astound. 


C.K. 
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I.—BRUSSELS AND ROME. 


So familiar among the facts of English history are the main 
operating causes of the conspiracy of the Duke of Norfolk 
in 1571, that it seems hardly needful to bring them before the 
reader's mind. Elizabeth’s civil administration during the first 
twelve years of her reign, had inspired the ancient nobility with 
deep discontent. Concurrently too, there had set in a wide-spread 
popular disaffection, which was kept vital and active by the 
measures taken for putting down the old religion of the country 
with the strong hand.! From this irritation of the public 
mind a revolutionary spirit had inevitably sprung up, and 
the great party of reaction, a party comprising full half the 
nation, made common cause with the Queen of Scots. That 
Princess, now prisoner in England for nearly three years, had, 
during that time, left no means untried to regain her liberty 
and her crown. By turns she had built her hopes on the 
triumph of her party in Scotland, on the active interference 
of Charles the Ninth, on domestic insurrection, on marriage 
plans with the first peer of England, and, above all, on an 
amicable settlement with Elizabeth. But at the beginning of 
1571, Mary Stuart saw herself further off from freedom than 
ever. The English party had become all-powerful in Scotland, 
Elizabeth’s threatened marriage with Anjou cut off all hopes 
on the side of France; the Northern rebellion had been 
utterly crushed; the Duke of Norfolk, his marriage with 
Mary interdicted, was a close prisoner in his own house, and 
to crown all, Elizabeth, after carrying on insincere negotiations 
for months with her captive, was on the point of breaking off 
the treaty of Chatsworth. 

In this extremity, Mary Stuart and the chiefs of the Catholic 
party resolved to risk their fortunes in one great struggle for 


1 Sharp, Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569; Lesly’s Negotiations, in Anderson, 
vol. iii, p. 152, seq. 
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her deliverance, and for the restoration of the old religion. 
A formidable conspiracy, comprising schemes both for domestic 
rebellion and foreign invasion, was secretly organized, and the 
Duke of Norfolk was prevailed upon to put himself at the 
head of the movement. The preliminaries having been settled 
by the middle of March, the next step taken by the con- 
federates was to secure the active cooperation of Rome and 
of Spain. To this end they resolved to despatch the 
Florentine Ridolfi, who had been the chief agent in pro- 
moting the conspiracy, to lay their plans successively before 
the Duke of Alva at Brussels, Pius the Fifth, and King 
Philip. The Queen of Scots and the Duke of Norfolk 
respectively furnished him with a set of instructions. These 
documents, printed in Labanoff,? substantially agree with an 
analysis of them forwarded by Alva to his master.’ 

For our present purpose it will be enough to sketch out the 
details of Norfolk’s scheme from Alva’s report, to which we shall 
presently come. The reader can easily compare it with the 
text printed in Labanoff. Yet in view of a new and surprizing 
theory confidently put forward, the theory that the commission 
of Ridolfi was “little more than a plot for murdering Elizabeth,” 
it may be as well to say at once that not a particle of evidence 
supporting this statement will be found in his instructions. 
What Norfolk does propose is the arrest and imprisonment 
of Queen Elizabeth, as a precautionary measure for the safety 
of her cousin. And the Queen is threatened with no other 
personal danger. Norfolk’s plan, moreover, exactly fits in 
with a clause touching the Queen in the scheme drawn up by 
the Bishop of Ross as the basis of these instructions. That 
clause expressly provides that the life of the Queen of England 
shall “no way be put in peril.”® 

Now, keeping in view all that the broad statement that the 
confederates sent to ask Papal sanction for murder involves, we 
could hardly accept it without incontrovertible evidence. For 
the message carried by Ridolfi was the message of the great 


2 T. iii. pp. 221—250. 

3 Alva to Philip the Second, May 7, 1571. SS. Simancas. Teulet. 

4 “* Norfolk says that he and his friends are determined to hazard a battle, to force 
the prison of the Queen of Scots—ed insignorirmi a un tempo della propria persona 
della Regina d’Inghilterra per assicurarmi di quella della Regina di Scotia” (Labanoff, 
iii, 245). 

5 Anderson, iii. p. 158. Murdin. 
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Catholic party.6 Behind Mary Stuart and the Duke of Norfolk 
was the best blood of the country. Most Englishmen would, we 
take it, expect very strong proof from any man who asks them 
to believe that, not further back than the sixteenth century, 
more than half our country gentlemen, more than half our 
peerage, with the premier duke of England at their head, really 
did join hands in a plot for the murder of a woman—that 
woman, too, their sovereign. Nor must it be forgotten that 
had a plan of the sort entered into the scheme, it must have 
been dragged into light some time in the following autumn 
after the conspiracy had collapsed. But throughout the mass 
of State Papers embodying the searching investigations of 
Burleigh’s Government, not a trace of it appears; not in the 
confessions, extorted by torture, or drawn out by “ practice” 
from the wretched Baily ;’ not a trace in the indictment of 
Norfolk, in the examination of the Bishop of Ross, in the 
endless interrogatories, quickened by the rack, of Norfolk’s 
servants ; in short, throughout all the documents bearing upon 
Norfolk’s trial not one word will be found in justification of 
the charge. Our own historical records, then, affording no 
evidence, next comes the question whether the charge can be 
supported from the State Papers preserved at Simancas which 
detail the negotiations of the Catholic leaders with Rome and 
with Spain. The best way of settling this point will, we believe, 
be to examine the history of that business by the light of the 


6 We protest against a fashion set by Mr. Froude, of styling the Catholic move- 
ment the ‘‘ Ridolfi conspiracy.”” Mr. Froude himself justly describes the movement 
as ‘‘a combined effort of the English aristocracy to undo the Reformation.” ‘‘ Forty 
noblemen were,” he states, ‘‘concerned in it, and he gives their names from the 
list carried to the Continent by Ridolfi, as follows: The Duke of Norfolk, the 
Marquis of Winchester, the Earls of Arundel, Oxford, Northumberland, West- 
moreland, Shrewsbury, Derby, Worcester, Cumberland, Southampton, Viscount 
Montague, Lords Howard, Abergavenny, Audley, Morley, Cobham, Clinton, Grey 
de Wilton, Dudley, Ogle, Latimer, Scrope, Monteagle, Sandys, Vaux, Windsor, 
St. John, Burgh, Mordaunt, Paget, Wharton, Rich, Stafford, Dacres, Darcy, 
Hastings, Berkeley, Cromwell, Lumley.” He further states that disaffection in a 
greater or less degree pervaded all sections of society, and existed over the whole 
country. ‘Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Hampshire, Surrey, 
and Sussex, were,” he says, ‘‘ believed to be waiting only for Norfolk’s instructions 
to rise at a moment’s notice” (vol. x. p. 393, note 2. Crown oct. edit. 1870). And 
these statements are fully borne out by the contemporary evidence. Why, then, 
should a political organization so widely ramified, and of such vital importance, go 
by the name of an agent employed by its leaders? 

7? Charles Baily, to whom Ridolfi had with unutterable imprudence confided the 
whole secret in Flanders. 

8 Anderson, iii. Murdin; Sadler, vol. iii, Camden ; Strype, vol. ii. State Trials. 
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illustrative documents, and leave the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. 

But before we proceed with the errand to the Continent, we 
have a word or two to say of the messenger. Robert Ridolfi 
was a wealthy Florentine of good family. Established as a 
banker in London, he had for fifteen years past been an active 
agent for the party of reaction, and, though he contrived to 
baffle the suspicions of Government, had actually been a good 
deal mixed up in the Northern Rebellion. Accredited as a 
Papal agent, and devoted to the Catholic cause, he was service- 
able to his party; a man of ability, dextrous, quick-witted, 
fertile of invention, and plausible of speech. But on the other 
hand, he was vain, headlong, indiscreet; for a dealer in 
dangerous secrets, he had, too, a notable disqualification, he 
could not be taught to keep them. And like the Earl of 
Traquair under Charles the First, like Baron Stockmar in our 
own day, Ridolfi had that confidence in his own statecraft, 
and that invincible belief in his powers of diplomacy which 
not unfrequently characterizes the confidant of princes and 
statesmen. At Brussels he gave a specimen of this quality 
when he declared to Alva his conviction that of all persons 
on earth he alone would be able to successfully negotiate the 
business upon which he had been sent. The Duke, a good 
judge of men, thought very differently. To his mind a worse 
commissioner could hardly have been chosen. “A feather- 
brain,” he tells Philip, “a man who at first sight made one 
tremble for the consequences to those who had put their 
business into such hands.” ” 

On March 24th Ridolfi set out from London, carrying with 
him transcripts of his commission. The original text he had, 
obeying orders, left in the hands of Don Guerau d’Espés, the ° 
Spanish Ambassador at London, to whom the whole scheme of 
the enterprize was to be confided. Don Guerau, by way of 
precaution, at once forwarded a summary to Brussels, and sent 
off at the same time to Philip a copy in full of Ridolfi’s powers, 
with a letter explaining the details. In neither of Don Guerau’s 
despatches is there a trace of the pretended assassination plot, 


® “‘Diciendo y afirmando que nadie sabe ni podria tractar deste negocio en 
Francia, ni en otra parte, ni aun los mas cercanos parientes de la dicha Reina de 
Escocia, ni los agentes que por aca tenia, ni los catholicos ausentados” (Alva to 
Philip, May 7. Teulet). . 

%” Alva to Philip, July 7, 1571; Précis de la Correspondance de Philip I1. 


Gachard, t. ii. 
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the Queen is still, as we saw in Norfolk’s instructions, to be 
simply “ arrested and imprisoned.” ™ 

Arriving at Brussels, Ridolfi exposed his commission first to 
Secretary Courtville, and afterwards to the Duke in person. On 
May 7th Alva sent his report to Philip.12 This remarkable State 
Paper, covering twenty pages, and drawn up with extreme pre- 
cision and minuteness, is printed in full by Teulet. And expressly 
stating, as it does, that precisely the details exposed at Brussels 
were to be laid before His Holiness at Rome, the document is 
doubly valuable as setting forth not only all that Ridolfi told the 
Duke, but also all that he afterwards told the Pope. Alva 
opens by commenting upon the general agreement between the 
declarations of Ridolfi and the summary of his commission sup- 
plied by Don Guerau. But, adds the Duke, as, on being interro- 
gated, Ridolfi had explained some matters more fully, he had 
seen fit to lay his message intact before the King. Then follows 
a complete analysis of the declarations. Beginning with a recital 
of the causes of revolt, the personal wrongs of the Queen of 
Scots, the intolerable grievances of the Catholics, and the motives 
which had led their leaders to implore aid from His Holiness 
and the Catholic King, they pass on to the plans for the enter- 
prize. The Duke of Norfolk offers, in the first place, to raise an 
insurgent army and, single-handed, to hold his home county for 
forty days against the royal forces. During this time six thou- 
sand Spanish troops," under one of Alva’s generals, were to be 
landed at an east-country seaport, from the opposite coast of 
Holland, and to effect a junction with the insurgents. Once 
united, the two armies could not fail to carry all the country 
before them. The circle of conspiracy, as represented by Ridolfi, 
extended through the length and breadth of England. Cheshire 
and Lancashire, both ripe for revolt, were ready to rise at Lord 
Derby’s bidding, the whole force of the northern counties would 
join hands with the Scotch Catholics, while a body of troops 
poured into Ireland would set the whole of that island aflame. 
Thus beset and harassed at all points, and taken unawares, the 
Government would be overthrown before it had time to raise 


1. Don Guerau to Philip, March 16. ASS. Simancas. 

12 Alva to Philip the Second, May 7, 1571. ASS. Simancas, Teulet. 

13 “© A Su Santidad, para darle particular cuenta del estado de sus negocios, como 
esta dicho.” 

14 Two thousand, also, were to be sent into Scotland, and two thousand into 
Ireland. 
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forces or to strike a blow. Elizabeth was to be imprisoned, 
the Tower seized, and the fleet taken. And finally, the Queen 
of Scots, issuing from her prison, would marry the Duke of 
Norfolk, and restore the old religion of the country. 

The programme of conspiracy fairly sketched, the Duke 
proceeds to discuss it. Pitying the misfortunes of Mary Stuart, 
nothing, he considers in the abstract, would redound more to his 
master’s honour and interest than to come forward as her 
champion, and as champion of the Catholic movement, espe- 
cially, added the Duke, as their triumph must inevitably avenge 
the insincere friendship of Elizabeth, her aggressive, insulting, 
and defiant policy towards Spain. And these offers from England 
undoubtedly opened the way for striking a blow. But, on the 
other hand, could Philip interpose with safety to himself? 
Decidedly not, his adviser was of opinion; that is to say, not 
in the adventure as mapped out by Norfolk. In his post as 
Governor of the Netherlands, sundry harassing experiences had 
given Alva a profound impression of the strength, the resources, 
the infinite ingenuity of Elizabeth. He saw at a glance all the 
desperate danger of engaging in armed rebellion against her 
Government. He did not for a moment believe that Burghley, 
with all his subtle machinery of spies and informers, could be 
taken sleeping. Somehow or other, the secret must ooze out, 
and the design be frustrated. And no man, it struck the Duke, 
would help on that frustration more than the glib Florentine 
who had been sent to him. Ridolfi’s personal qualities inspired 
him neither with confidence nor respect. “I have no confidence 
in Ridolfi,” he told Philip. Apart from other drawbacks in a 
man trusted with such weighty business, he had found him 
“much too free of speech,” so much too free, indeed, as to have 
told some person outside the Flemish Council his whole errand 
from beginning to end.” Alva did not approve the Com- 
missioner, nor did he approve the Duke of Norfolk’s plans. He 
scoffed at the notion that Government could remain hoodwinked 
while preparations for a general rising went forward, while 
insurgent troops were collected, and an invading army threatened 


15 **TDe apodarse de la persona de la Reina de Inglaterra, y de la Torre de 
Londres.” 

16 **Yo no me oso tampoco fiar tanto en Ridolfi, y paresceme muy liberal en el 
hablar, porque el ha dicho aqui 4 cierto personage que no es del Consejo, el mismo 
designo, que 4 mi.” Philip’s councillors at Madrid endorsed the opinion—* Ridolfi 
proved himself a great babbler, as the Duke of Alva at first sight said he was” 
(Memorias de la Réal academia de la historia, t. vii. p. 359). 
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the seaboard. And to do what the conspirators asked, send an 
army into the country at hap-hazard, this, he insisted, was a 
thing not to be thought of. Supposing—the chance was no 
way remote—its immediate defeat, what would happen next? 
Elizabeth would instantly put Mary Stuart and her friends to 
death, and hurry on the Anjou marriage. And then the 
Catholic King, committed to a hopeless struggle, would find 
himself at desperate odds with France, England, and the princes 
of Germany united in the field against him. In short, Alva 
decided that the risk was too great, and that Philip could only 
flatly refuse to help the insurgents on their own terms, that is to 
say, to lead off their enterprize by committing himself to open war. 

But when all was said, undoubtedly there were great things 
to be done; captive Royalty to be released; England to be 
recovered for the Church ; vengeance, profit perhaps, to be had 
for Spain. It was highly desirable not to let such an occasion 
slip, if the King could any way take action with good prospect 
of success. To find out the way was the knot of the problem. 
Alva believed he had solved it. Looking over the board, his eye 
told him that the Queen once swept off it, or at least locked in 
from action, the game would lie open, and Philip might step 
in to win it with safety. Accordingly Alva thus proceeds to ex- 
pound his private views. “ But supposing that without any inter- 
ference on your Majesty’s part, the Queen of England should 
be dead—her death natural or otherwise—or that the Catholic 
leaders should have secured her person ;”" such a turn of events 
would put matters on quite another footing. Elizabeth dead, 
or deposed and in safe keeping, it would then be in the fitness 
of things that the King of Spain should come forward as 
protector of the rights of the Catholic heir to the crown. 
There would then be no danger on the side of France, no 
grievance set up for Germany, no ground for jealous reports 
among Philip’s neighbours that he was seizing England for 
himself. And if Philip agreed with the Duke that the con- 
federates ought to strike the first and most important blow 
for themselves, the sooner they knew the King’s mind the 
better. This being so, Alva finally proposed that his master 
should state in reply to their message that Spain was not pre- 
pared to take action at the onset of their enterprize ; the refusal, 


17 «* Pero en caso que la Reina d’Inglaterra huviesse muerto, 6 de muerte natural 
6 de otra, 6 que ellos se apoderasen de su persona, sin que V. M. se huviesse entre- 
metido en esto.” 


VOL. IV. (NEW SERIES). Oo 
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however, to be coupled with an assurance that whenever “one of 
three things” —the natural death, the assassination, or the capture 
of Elizabeth—should have come to pass, then all the troops they 
wanted should immediately be on the way from Holland. In 
brief, in the eyes of Alva, the death or arrest of the Queen 
was the pivot of the whole business. “Only let the Catholics 
accomplish so much for themselves,” he ends his letter by 
saying, “and the enterprize would become as safe in execution 
as it was praiseworthy and honourable in design.” And he lets 
the King know that so fully was his own mind made up on 
the matter that whenever the good news that Elizabeth was 
disposed of should reach Brussels, he was on his own responsi- 
bility, and without waiting for further orders, ready to send the 
army across at once. 

Within a week after this letter was written, Ridolfi, flinging 
his secrets to the four winds as he went,” was on the road for 
Rome. He was well received at the Vatican. His Holiness, 
the Cardinals, and Don Juan de Zuniga, the Spanish Am- 
bassador, sat in conclave upon his commission, to which the 
Pope gave unqualified approval. In Pius the Fifth, intense zeal 
for the interests of the Church united with tender pity for the 
sufferings of English Catholics to make the recovery of England 
to the Faith the one wish nearest his heart. And not being a 
man of affairs, not one of the serious difficulties foreseen by Alva 
presented themselves to his mind. All that the Pope saw was the 
way clear and open leading up to the great issues so ardently 
desired. Ridolfi was sent on his way with all speed, carrying 


18 **Y asci me paresce que en tal caso de la muerte de la Reina de Inglaterra, 
natural 6 de d6tra manera, 6 que ella estuviesse en poder del dicho duque de Norfolck, 
V. M. no devria dexar escapar una tan buena ocasion para llegar a fin que pretende 
de la restitucion de muestra santa fee catholica en esta islas, y que, conforme 4 esto 
podria responder que en las terminos que las cosas estan agora, no conviene ni 4 
V. M., ni 4 ellos que V. M. los assista para commenzar esta empresa ; pero que les 
quiere bien prometer que, succediendo uno de los tres casos susodichos es 4 saber, de 
la muérta de la dicha reina, natural 6 de étra manera, 6 que ella cayesse en su poder 
los haru assistir de parti destos paises con los seis mil hombros que ellos piden” (Alva 
to Philip, May 7. SS. Simancas. Teulet). 

19 At parting, the Duke had strictly enforced caution upon him, but in vain. 
Alva writes, ‘‘ Ridolfi est un homme trés léger. (El Ridolfi es un hombre muy vacio.) 
A Bruges, il découvrit toute la negociation an secrétaire de l’évéque de Ross, et ce 
secrétaire, comme le Roi le verra par son confession, déclara dans la torture tout ce 
qui lui avait été confié.—Ridolfi n’ a passé en aucun lieu, sans y laisser des traces de 
sa mission. Aussi le duc a-t- il eu avis de divers endroits qu’on en avait connaissance. 
A Anvers, les marchands en parlent publiquement, et non seulement ils s’entretien- 
nent de |’entreprise projetée en général, mais ils disent encore particuli¢rement 
comment elle doit etre exécutée” (Alva to Philip, September 5. Gachard, vol. ii.). 
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with him a Papal Brief in which the Pope solemnly recom- 
mended the enterprize to the special care and protection of 
Philip. The details of Ridolfi’s negotiations with the Pope, 
given in two letters from Don Juan de Zuniga to Philip, survive 
at Simancas.2” These documents would in themselves satis- 
factorily prove a negative to the calumny against the Pontiff. 
For the programme of the scheme sketched out by the Spanish 
Ambassador as having been actually laid before the Pope by 
Ridolfi, substantially corresponds with the plans which he had 
laid before thé Duke of Alva. In Don Juan’s report from 
Rome there will not be found a word from first to last, not 
so much as the faintest shadow of a hint, which could be pro- 
duced to support the hypothesis that an underplot touching 
the life of Queen Elizabeth was submitted to Pius the Fifth.” 

As has been already said, the story of an assassination plan, 
contrived in England, and invested with Papal sanction is 
entirely unsupported by our domestic records. We have 
now seen it to be equally unsupported by foreign State 
Papers, by Don Guerau’s report on Norfolk’s scheme to Philip, 
and the summary he sent to Brussels, by Alva’s exhaustive 
analysis, and by the despatches from Rome of Don Juan. The 
Brussels letter, too, conclusively shows the Queen’s murder to be 
a project originating with, and proposed by Alva to his master, 
as a notable improvement on the plans sent out from England. 
That amendment was, as we shall presently see, frankly 
accepted by Philip and his Council. But, to the honour of 
the Catholic leaders be it remembered, the King never ven- 
tured to communicate to them Alva’s proposal. Neither the 
English Catholics nor the Pope can be any way connected 
with it. 

We said at the outset that the moral character of the 
Catholic chiefs sets them above suspicion of accession to an 
assassination plot. With still greater force does this conside- 
ration apply to the Sovereign Pontiff. That Alva should suggest, 
that his master should approve, the murder of Philip’s most 
powerful enemy in Europe, exactly fits in with the morality of 
their statecraft. They were no worse than their fellows. In 


20 Don Juan de Zuniga to Philip, May 11 and 17. JSS. Simancas. 

*1 The writer has been unable to find in the British Museum the copies which 
Mr. Froude assures us (vol. x. p. 249) have been deposited there. We trust before 
long to procure copies from Simancas of Don Juan de Zuniga’s letters. All internal 


evidence confirms the statements made above. 
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that age of political assassination the guilt lies equally balanced 
against both parties. If Catholics point to the murder of the 
Duke of Guise, to Elizabeth soliciting from Mary’s Keeper the 
murder of his charge, Protestants can retort by the deaths of 
Henry the Third and of William the Silent. But Pius the Fifth 
cannot be judged according to that standard. For, as all existing 
records bear witness, high above the moral level of sixteenth 
century princes and statesmen towers the grand typical 
character of Michele Ghislierii The Pope walked, if ever 
man on earth walked, in open daylight, and under the broad 
eye of heaven. Hating heresy as a grievous sin before God, 
as the deadly enemy of the human soul, Pius the Fifth was 
indeed uncompromising in his action towards its promulgators. 
But some things there were which he hated even more than 
heresy. Not his deep piety alone, but the natural bias of a 
singularly fearless and upright character, made him abhor the 
lie spoken or wrought, all crooked ways, all treachery, political 
or domestic. The Pontiff who had sent the consecrated sword 
to Alva in the Netherlands, would assuredly have swept, in a 
storm of righteous anger, that man from his presence who 
should have dared to ask sanction for the knife of the 


assassin. 
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II—SOME CURRENT RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES. 


1. THERE is perhaps some great political surprize in store for the 
people of England in the course of the ensuing year or Session 
of Parliament; but unless something of the sort should turn 
up, “Public Affairs” will have but little need of commentaries 
or of historians. If the reign of Gladstone was a time of over- 
excitement and unrest, which harassed the public mind till it 
began to pine for any change which might bring it a little 
peace, the reign of Disraeli seems to promise quiet enough to 
make the ever fickle and unjust British public turn upon its 
newly-chosen Minister with an angry demand that he will do 
something or other sensational by way of variety. There is 
a dead calm in the political waters, and a good many of the 
first-rate cruisers in those waters in past times seem to be 
inclined to remain in port dismantled for the present. So, 
perhaps because of this very stagnation of the usual elements 
of political excitement, the public seems inclined to spend its 
appetite upon religious controversy. The events of the new year 
abroad have been by no means unimportant: we have a restored 
throne in Spain, with a boy of seventeen to perform the task of 
quieting the troubled waters which have been too turbulent for 
so many older heads and more skilful hands; while in France 
the course of events has marched in a direction which no one 
can define, but which seems to give some slight promise of 
increased stability. If it be true that Garibaldi is soon to take 
up his abode at Monte Mario, in sight of the windows of the 
Vatican, and with the deliberate intention of insult if not of 
outrage to the Holy Father, the tidings from Italy may soon be 
even of a darker complexion than any that have been received 
since the occupation of Rome by the Piedmontese. 

At home, we have only the single event to chronicle of 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from the lead of the Liberal party, 
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a step which must certainly have great political consequences, 
and which the Liberal organs are perhaps not altogether candid 
in regarding as an unmixed calamity. Notwithstanding the very 
great insults which Mr. Gladstone has of late been heaping upon 
all that Catholics hold in highest veneration upon earth, the 
Church and the Holy Father, we are quite aware of the duty 
of public writers to do full justice to the many great services 
which that statesman has rendered to his country. We do not 
forget, in particular, that Catholic Ireland owes to him her 
deliverance from the incubus of the Protestant Establishment, 
and has also to be grateful to him for an honest but most ill- 
judged attempt to relieve her wants in the matter of University 
education. We cannot, either, be hard on a man who sets 
an example to English politicians which they very much need ; 
an example which tells them that there is something higher 
to live for than the interests of party. The step which Mr.Glad- 
stone has taken imposes on him the very difficult duty, as long 
as he remains in Parliament, of a reticence and restraint upon 
his indomitable impetuosity of character such as he has never 
yet exhibited. If he cannot succeed in bridling himself, the 
future Liberal leaders will soon wish him out of the House of 
Commons altogether. If he can succeed in this, then her 
Majesty’s Opposition will be once more organized and disci- 
plined—a gain to the working of the Constitution quite great 
enough to counterbalance the absence from the counsels of a 
particular party of a man of genius who seems to have every 
natural gift except those of judgment and common sense. At 
the time at which we write, there is no other event of importance 
to occupy the public mind. 

2. Controversy must therefore be the chief subject of our 
present remarks, and we may begin with the important additions - 
which have been made since our last issue to the discussion 
raised by Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation. We begin, as in duty 
bound, by the earliest in the field, the pamphlet published by 
Bishop Ullathorne, under the title of 1/7. Gladstone's Expostulation 
Unravelled. This pamphlet makes us regret, if possible, more 
than ever before, the unfair conditions under which Catholics 
write as to their chances of being read by their fellow-country- 
men, even when they are simply engaged in self-defence. It 
is a terrible reflection on the boasted fairness of Englishmen to 
consider that a man who has so good a claim to be heard on 
the matter in dispute as Bishop Ullathorne, and a pamphlet 
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so entirely pertinent to the subject, so full of information, so 
cogent in argument, should yet be likely to gain so little of 
the attention of the public, which has so eagerly sucked 
down the declamatory exaggerations and misrepresentations 
of Mr. Gladstone. The practical effect of those misrepresen- 
tations is very great and very far-reaching ; they will influence 
the conduct as well as the opinions of millions of Englishmen, 
not only as to what relates to their own souls, but also in 
their civil, political, and social action upon the souls and lives 
of others., And yet the one great and almost insuperable 
difficulty for Catholic writers on the side of truth, which is as 
important to men of one religion as it is to another, is not to 
refute what has been falsely said or to explain what has been 
involved in the cloud and storm which appear to be the 
characteristic conditions of Mr. Gladstone’s mind, but to bring 
their refutation or their explanation home to the eyes and minds 
of the multitude whose delusion is fraught with consequences 
so injurious both to themselves and to others. 

But we must pass on from this topic with the remark that, 
ungrateful as it may be, it is not less the duty of Catholic 
writers to make the attempt to break down the wall of resolute 
ignorance which so many of our countrymen seem inclined to 
keep up between themselves and us at any cost. Bishop 
Ullathorne’s pamphlet, with which Catholic readers, at all 
events, will be familiar enough before these pages are issued, 
contains seven separate heads or chapters. The chapter headed 
“ The Sources of Mr.Gladstone’s Inspiration” traces very clearly 
the origin of the late pamphlet to the discreditable source known 
by the name of Janus. “Mr. Gladstone’s Object and Motive” 
and “Mr. Gladstone’s Misconceptions” follow—the main mis- 
conception of all, that the Vatican Decrees have any bearing 
at all on civil allegiance, being very clearly disposed of. We 
have then a chapter on Infallibility—‘“ Mr. Gladstone’s Infalli- 
bility and the Pope’s Infallibility,’” which begins by an amusing 
exposure of the wonderful mare’s-nest which the ex-Premier 
had discovered as to the difference between the title of the 
decrees of the Council of Trent and the Vatican Council respec- 
tively—which turns out to be no difference at all—and gives, 
among other things, a very interesting account of the way in 
which the dogma of the Pope’s Infallibility, which had not 
been included in the programme of the Council, came to be 
defined on account of the strong sense forced on the Bishops 
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of its necessity. The other great mare’s-nest of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Expostulation, the statement as to obedience which is contained 
in the third Chapter of the Constitution De Ecclesid, which 
he compared to the Merovingian Monarch by the side of the 
Carlovingian Mayor of the Palace, receives, we may hope, its 
final dissolution into empty space at the hands of the Bishop 
in this chapter. There remain Dr. Ullathorne’s remarks on 
“Mr. Gladstone’s Syllabus” and, in conclusion, an “Apostrophe 
to Mr. Gladstone.” 

It is not easy to select passages for quotation from a 
pamphlet, no single page of which is without its importance. 
Having ourselves spoken somewhat strongly as to the rashness 
—moore becoming a self-conceited schoolboy than a veteran 
statesman—with which Mr. Gladstone has ventured to expound 
to the world the Propositions of the Syllabus, we may pause one 
moment once more to quote Bishop Ullathorne in the same 
sense. 

He ought to understand [says the Bishop] that nothing can 
be more presumptuous than for one, who so far from having the 
requisite science, is not even a Catholic, to attempt to instruct 
the world, above all, to teach Catholics on such a subject, and 
to expostulate with them on what he plainly shows he does not 
understand. Were Mr. Gladstone a Catholic, well acquainted with his 
Catechism, he would still require, as the least preparation before 
handling the Syllabus, a course of study such as follows—First, a year 
of scholastic philosophy, to understand the school terms and their 
use and application ; secondly, a three years’ course of dogmatic and 
moral theology, in both cases under a competent master; thirdly, he 
might then take up such a book as the Zheses Damnate of Dominic 
Viva. After this preparation, the merely elementary knowledge will 
have been gained for expounding the Syllabus, provided its propositions 
were examined with due sagacity in their original contexts, with due: 
attention to the historic facts to which they are individually addressed, 
and to the time, the place, the persons, and the circumstances. 


There are parts of Bishop Ullathorne’s pamphlet which sum 
up concisely those parts of the history of the last three quarters 
of a century which have led to the necessity of the various 
pronouncements which have been summed up in the Syllabus 
of 1864, as well as much that relates to the history of the 
Vatican Council and of the definition of Infallibility itself. 
These passages, as well as a very thoughtful passage on freedom 
and obedience,’ are of a more than transient interest and 


1 P. 25, seq. 
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importance. We must confine ourselves to the account given 
by the Bishop of the causes which led to the definition of 
Infallibility. He tells us that no falser notion can be enter- 
tained® than that the Vatican Council was convened “mainly 
with a view of defining the Infallibility, and that the definition 
was brought about chiefly for political objects, through the 
action of the Pontiff and a dominant party.” He tells us 
that in the schemata prepared by the theologians of the Council 
there was no mention of Infallibility, and that the greater part 
of these had reference to ecclesiastical discipline, many of the 
laws of which had become inapplicable, from the changed state 
of things which has existed since the Council of Trent. These 
matters had been discussed, and considerable progress made 
in them, when the Council was suspended. Again, the doctrinal 
schema concerning the Church and the Primacy of the Pope 
was laid before the Council without a word of Infallibility in 
it. The matter had been prepared, but it was decided to 
omit it. 


What, then [says Bishop Ullathorne], gave subsequent rise to the 
introduction of the doctrine of the Infallibility? The chief moving 
cause was the incessant attacks made upon the Council, originating 
with the unsound German professors. They assumed, even before the 
Council itself, that the Infallibility was to be carried, and that by some 
stratagem issuing in acclamation of the doctrine ; then attacks were 
reverberated from other quarters, and the world was full of them, whilst 
the Bishops, absorbed in the Council, could not reply. The very fear 
which these men showed at the thought of the Infallibility, their loud 
denial of its being an article of Catholic doctrine and tradition, and 
the way in which, with all the say to themselves, they managed to 
establish an influence, raised the question to one of supreme practical 
gravity. 

Many of the Bishops began to reflect, and to communicate their 
reflections one to another. It was observed how much these men, 
some of whose other doctrines had been already corrected at Rome, 
were in fear of the Infallibility. Their positive denial of it was noted, 
and their spurious defence of the opposite doctrines. If this was not 
repelled, it would go far towards establishing the impression that the 
doctrine was not definable: the result would be that men like the 
writers in the Augsburg Gazette, notwithstanding the traditional teaching 
of the Church, and the canonical practice of all times, that involved 
the Papal Infallibility, would resist or disown the doctrinal decision of 
the Pontiff whenever brought against them. The consequence would 
be that the authority of the Pontiff definitively to settle controversies of 
3 Pp, 28. 
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doctrine, which the Church had ever acknowledged and acted upon, 
would be set at nought by a party within the Church, and between 
Council and Council there would be no authority recognized by them 
that could with irresistible vigour put down new errors against truth 
or moral doctrine. There was precisely that justification for action 
which Mr. Gladstone ascribes to the definitions of the Eastern Church. 
“The justification,” he says, “of the ancient definitions of the Church, 
which have endured the storm of fifteen hundred years, was to be 
found in this—that they were not arbitrary or wilful, but that they 
wholly sprung from and related to theories rampant at the time, and 
regarded as menacing to Christian belief. Evén the canons of the 
Council of Trent have in the main this accident, apart from their matter, 
of presumptive warrant.” : 

Besides the motives already assigned, to borrow Mr. Gladstone’s 
words again, “the levity of the destructive speculations, so widely 
current, and the notable hardihood of the anti-Christian writings of 
to-day,” as it appeared to many Bishops, rendered it all the more im- 
portant that the Pope should be armed with that full strength with which 
Christ had invested Peter and his successors, to confirm his brethren 
in the truth, and to smite with irreversible judgment the false doctrines, 
that might lift up their pride within the Church. For these reasons 
many Bishops united in a postulation that the question of Papal 
Infallibility might be introduced into the Council, and accordingly 
it was introduced (pp. 49, 50). 


Although this statement from one whose word is so authori- 
tative as to the manner and occasion of the late Definition is 
not entirely new, we cannot help thinking that at this moment 
it is very opportune. It was noticed in these pages at the 
time of the meeting of the Vatican Council, that Bishop 
Ullathorne had issued a Pastoral Letter to the faithful of his 
diocese before leaving for Rome, in which he sketched out 
what was then considered the programme of the Council, and 
in which no mention was made of the Definition of Pontifical 
Infallibility. His present statement is in perfect harmony with 
the silence of that Pastoral as to what ultimately turned out 
to be the great Providential work of the Council, and we con- 
ceive that the fact which he now states explains many 
things which might otherwise be more or less perplexing 
to some minds. The course of the present controversy, or 
rather the discussions which will take place on several of 
the utterances from eminent Catholics which Mr. Gladstone’s 
Expostulation will call forth, or has already called forth, 
are sure to bring back to the public memory certain ghosts 
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of that period which are now happily laid—the excitements 
and, we may almost say, the animosities, which strong feeling, 
or strong language, on this side or on that, may have called 
forth among Catholics at a distance from the Council. It is 
well to know upon the highest authority that while on the one 
hand the movement for the Definition was what a writer in 
this Review ventured at the time to call it, an Episcopal 
movement—‘“ which broke out, if we may so speak, from the 
mutual contact of so many hundred Bishops from all parts 
of the world,”* and that no violent views as advocated, or as 
supposed to be advocated, by the Catholic Press in France or 
elsewhere had anything to do with it ; and to know, too, on the 
other hand, that there were external elements at work which 
were naturally not so much appreciated by those at a distance, 
such as the activity of the unsound party in Germany, both in 
the Press and in the neighbourhood of the Council itself, and 
which had no slight, though an indirect, imfluence in giving occa- 
sion for the Definition, and even in making it necessary. We 
have never been quite able to see the full justice of all that has 
been said by way of blame on some Catholic writers at the 
time, though it was only in the nature of things, or rather in 
human nature, that there should be exaggeration and an 
intolerant spirit in some quarters. But it is quite certain that 
there were many true and loyal Catholics to whom the decision 
of the Council came as a matter of surprize, as it could not 
but come if they were ignorant of the extreme and malignant 
activity of the men who have since become the authors of so 
much evil in Germany, or if they did not understand the effect 
which that activity produced upon the Catholic instincts of 
the Fathers of the Council. 

But we must pass on in our rapid glance to other contribu- 
tions to the Catholic side of the controversy raised by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and as we do this, we are struck more and more with the 
thought how much we have to be thankful for in the results 
of his wild and even criminal attack upon the peace of the 
Empire. If it is wild and reckless, ungrounded in solid fact, 
and made in ignorance under which no man with a sense of 
responsibility ought to write of the religion of his neighbours, 
it is certainly criminal: and yet each successive pamphlet as 
it appears convicts Mr. Gladstone afresh of ignorance and mis- 
representations, such as would certainly destroy at once the 
¥ «* Thoughts on Infallibility,” MonTH for May, 1870, p. 617. 
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reputation of a statesman in Parliament or a public writer, if 
the subject-matter did not happen to be the faith and position of 
Catholics. Every one knows the great moderation of Dr. Newman 
in controversy, and the weight which attaches to his words on 
this very account when he feels obliged to use expressions of 
censure as to the unfairness of an opponent. Mr. Gladstone 
is probably a hundred times as sensitive to such reproaches 
as Mr. Kingsley, and we may therefore fairly suppose that 
the pleasure which every one, even an enemy, must feel at 
having a hundred and thirty pages of Dr. Newman’s beautiful 
English to master, must to him be considerably alloyed by the 
remarks which the great Oratorian has felt bound to make. 
Let us give a few specimens— ; 


In the trial of so august a criminal (as the Pope), one might have 
hoped, at least, to have found gravity and measure in language and 
calmness in tone—not a pamphlet written as if on impulse, in defence 
of an incidental parenthesis in a previous publication, and then, after 
having been multiplied in 22,000 copies, appealing to the lower classes 
in the shape of a sixpenny tract, the lowness of the price indicating 
the width of the circulation. Surely Nana Sahib will have more 
justice done him by the English people than has been shown to the 
Father of European civilization (pp. 34, 35)- 


Again, speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s absurd use of the famous 
Third Chapter, to which we have already alluded in our remarks 
on Bishop Ullathorne— 


In Mr. Gladstone’s use of this passage, I observe first, that he leaves 
out a portion of it which has much to do with the understanding of 
it. Next, he speaks of “absolute obedience” so often, that any reader 
who had not the passage before him would think that the word 
“absolute” was the Pope’s word, not his. ‘Thirdly, three times (at 
pp. 38, 41, and 42) does he make the Pope say that no one can ° 
disobey him without risking his salvation, whereas what the Pope 
does say is, that no one can disbelieve the duty of obedience and 
unity without such risk. And fourthly, in order to carry out this false 
sense, or rather to hinder its being evidently impossible, he mis- 
translates, p. 38, “‘doctrina” (“ Hc est doctrina”) by the word “ rule ” 


(Pp. 45, 46). 

Dr. Newman goes on to point out the way in which 
Mr. Gladstone has misrepresented the meaning of the Pope’s 
words “discipline” and “regimen,” as if they were of the 
vaguest and widest signification possible. Further on he says,‘ 


* P. 72. 
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of Mr. Gladstone’s version of the condemned proposition in 
the Syllabus about the Liberty of the Press— 


On this point I desiderate that fairness in his pamphlet which 
we have a right to expect from him, and in truth, his unfairness is 
wonderful. 


He gives another instance of the same unfairness in the next 
page, where in Mr. Gladstone’s version of the proposition 
about the toleration of worship he has left out the words 
which specify the persons who are to be tolerated or not as 
immigrants, and has actually put “free” worship instead of 
“public” worship. Again, he finds Mr. Gladstone “ marvellously 
unfair,”® where he has applied the words of the Pope which 
refer to the propositions reprobated in the Encyclical to those 
contained in the Syllabus, whereas the Pope “says as plainly 
as words can speak, that the very opinions which in the passage 
he condems are specified zz the Encyclical, ~o¢ outside of it.” 
A little further on Dr. Newman says— 


The value of the Syllabus, then, lies in its references ; but of these 
Mr. Gladstone has certainly availed himself very little. Yet, in order to 
see the nature and extent of the condemnation passed on any propo- 
sition of the Syllabus, it is absolutely necessary to turn out the Allocu- 
tion, Encyclical, or other document, in which the condemnation is 
found ; for the wording of the errors which the Syllabus contains is to 
be interpreted by its references. Instead of this, Mr. Gladstone uses 
forms of speech about the Syllabus which only excite in me fresh 
wonder. Indeed, he speaks upon these ecclesiastical subjects in a 
style in which priests and parsons are accused by their enemies of 
speaking concerning geology.® 


All the evidence before us goes to show that Mr. Gladstone 
had never seen or heard of the Recueil des Allocutions, &c., in 
which the documents to which the Syllabus refers are contained, 
when he wrote his pamphlet, and, we are sorry to add, there is 
no evidence to show that he will, even at Dr. Newman’s invi- 
tation, take the pains to make himself acquainted with it now 
that his ignorance has been pointed out to him. We shall 
say a few words on matters connected with this point, because 
it has been our reason for dwelling at such comparative length 
on the strong remarks which Dr. Newman has made upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s inaccuracy and unfairness, the list of which 
remarks we have by no means exhausted. There has now 

Pa § P. 84. 
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been abundant evidence of the accuracy of a statement made 
early in the course of the present controversy by a writer who 
had only incidentally to notice it, that a very considerable 
part of this discussion with Mr. Gladstone would have to consist 
of the pointing out of misrepresentations. No one doubts 
that these misrepresentations, many and serious, and even, in 
a certain sense, discreditable as they are—for it is not creditable 
to a man of his age and his position to write on any subject, 
much less such a subject as this, without knowing the elements 
of what he is writing about—were made’ in all good faith and 
in simple ignorance. Now, however, the case is altered, unless 
they are withdrawn as publicly as they have been made. Once 
before, at least, in his public life, Mr. Gladstone has committed 
himself to a series of statements which were afterwards proved 
to be false, and to the falsehood of which his attention was 
publicly drawn by a nobleman who had been English ambas- 
sador in one of the Courts of Italy, to which country the 
misrepresentations made by Mr. Gladstone referred. We forbear 
to speak of the manner in which this correction was met by 
Mr. Gladstone: but, as to the present instance, we should be 
glad, for the sake of the respect with which we have always 
wished to see his good name surrounded, to hear that he was 
occupying the leisure which he has lately claimed for himself 
from the engagements of the leadership of the Liberal party, 
in first acquiring a little more knowledge—let us say, in 
particular, of the meaning of the Constitutions of the Vatican 
Council and of the propositions of the Syllabus—and then 
in preparing for the world, as an example of a courage which 
we fear he has not yet displayed, an honest acknowledgement of 
the many points in which ignorance and passion have led him 
into serious misrepresentations. 

It may perhaps seem ungenerous or even unwise to insist 
thus in particular upon the misstatements of which Mr. Glad- 
stone has been guilty. But it must be again repeated that the 
one great weapon which is used with effect in this country 
against the Catholic Church is the weapon of falsehood—and, 
as to the effect of the thousand falsehoods which are daily 
circulated against us, it matters very little whether they are 
put forward maliciously, or without malice, or whether they 
are from cowardice kept in circulation after their authors have 
become cognizant of their real character. Again, it cannot be 
said that the mistakes of which Mr.Gladstone has been con- 
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victed are immaterial to the nfain purpose and issue of his 
pamphlet. The misstatement about obedience, for instance, 
which has been pointed out both by Dr. Ullathorne and 
Dr. Newman, is of vital importance to that issue—so is the 
mistake about “discipline and regimen,” so is the account 
which he has given of the Pope’s words as to the obligation of 
the Syllabus, and again, if the numerous mistranslations of the 
propositions of the Syllabus of which he has been convicted 
do not all refer to the general purpose of the pamphlet, they 
are still of very great importance in the prejudice which they 
have excited in the minds of those whom Mr. Gladstone invites 
to form a judgment on that general issue. Mr. Gladstone is 
called, and justly called, a great member of the House of 
Commons, an assembly which has many bad traditions, and 
to which we may refer a certain writer in the Quarterly Review, 
of whom we may have to speak by-and-bye, as the great 
English school of mental reservation and equivocation. But 
the House of Commons being, as it is, the first assembly of 
gentlemen in the world, has one custom which does it honour— 
the readiness with which its members withdraw personal charges 
or misstatements into which they have been betrayed. We 
feel sure that if Mr. Gladstone had misquoted Mr. Disraeli, or 
had misrepresented some document issued by a Conservative 
Government, half as badly as he has misquoted and misrepre- 
sented the Pope and the Church, he would feel himself bound 
in honour and by the laws of civil intercourse, to retract and 
apologize at the earliest possible opportunity, and that if he 
were not to do so he would lose caste in the assembly of 
which he has long been a principal ornament. In the present 
case it is no mere affair of honour or reputation, for the gravest 
injury has been done and the most mischievous prejudice excited. 

But we are all this time restraining ourselves from the con- 
sideration of Dr. Newman’s pamphlet as a whole—a work which 
he tells us may probably be his last, but which we trust may 
yet be followed by others like itself, and which in any case 
will always live to show that at the age to which he has now 
attained he was as vigorous in mind, as clear and lucid in 
reasoning and statement, as generous in temper, and as resist- 
less in argument as ever. The Letter to the Duke of Norfolk 
would exhaust the controversy, if it were not that it contains 
truths and principles in so compact and condensed a form that 
there is room for almost indefinite expansion of what is here 
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said or hinted at, and it would terminate it, did religious con- 
troversies in England depend upon logic and historical truth. 
We all know that it is not so, and again are we struck, as we 
peruse this masterpiece of argument, with the small chance 
which even Dr. Newman has of reaching the hundreds and 
thousands whose minds have been poisoned by Mr. Gladstone. 
Still, “truth is great and shall prevail,” and to the educated 
mind of England we would hope that this appeal has not been 
made in vain. 

We find in the pamphlet all the characteristics which have 
long made anything written by Dr. Newman so precious to 
Catholic readers as explanations of doctrine, so pre-eminent 
in literary excellence on account of the perfect manner in 
which the weapons of controversy are wielded by him. Nothing 
can be more generous than his demeanour to Mr. Gladstone, 
severe as are the thrusts which out of regard for truth he is 
obliged to make at him as to the substance of his assault 
and the manner in which it is made. If we did not know 
how extremely tender is Dr. Newman’s feeling for those who 
have ever been on their road to Catholicism and those who 
with many difficulties have at last embraced it, we might even 
be inclined to think that he has been over-generous to his 
enemy, in allowing that his alienation from us is in part, at 
least, the fault of some of ourselves. The only times at which 
he seems to wax fierce are when there has been, as he con- 
ceives, danger of breaking the bruised reed by violence and 
exaggeration. As far as Mr. Gladstone is concerned, he has 
never, in our humble opinion, been nearer to the Church than 
he is now, unless it were when he entered public life with ideas 
about the kingdom of God upon earth which he has since 
utterly repudiated, but which still seem to haunt him, and drive 
him wildly before them, like the murdered mother of the 


Furiis agitatus Orestes 


of the ancient poets. An anti-Catholic frenzy seized him after 
he was so egregiously taken in about the State prisoners at 
Naples, and he has ever since been a Garibaldian in sympathy, 
though his higher instincts as well as his devotion to political 
duties have hitherto restrained him from the outbursts in which 
he now is more free to indulge. 

But to return to the letter before us. As for the charge that 
there has been a change as to the position of the doctrine of 
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Infallibility since Catholic Emancipation, Dr. Newman meets it 
manfully, and shows that the English Government have only 
themselves to thank if they thought that the bishops of Ireland 
or the Vicars Apostolic of England fifty years ago could 
give any pledge that the Infallibility would not be defined. 
Mr. Gladstone’s University scheme is passed over with the 
criticism that the bishops of Ireland would have stultified 
themselves and the Holy See if they had accepted it. The 
chapters on the Ancient Church and the Papal Church are 
instances of the power possessed by Dr. Newman of giving 
history in its principles and characteristic lines and yet in a 
small space. The absolute independence of attitude of the 
early Church, the almost dominant position of the Church after 
the conversion of the Empire, and then the manner in which, 
to the merely historical eye, and without consideration of what 
is involved in the Christian theology on the subject, the Papal 
Church became the heir of the rights, privileges, prerogatives 
and duties of the Ancient Church, and how its position was 
necessary for the formation and rule of Christian Europe— 
all these things have never before been more clearly summed 
up in a few pages as here. The importance and usefulness 
of what Mr. Gladstone terms the “rusty tools” of the Church, 
their power even almost in our own day in the case of Napoleon, 
and the limitation which the Pope himself has made to the 
action of what is called the deposing power to the “ages of 
faith,” are next dwelt on. Then we come to the great question 
of “divided allegiance,” in which the main point of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s argument is dealt with. Dr. Newman allows his 
premisses as to the Pope’s claim to sovereignty, and denies 
the conclusion that this claim makes his spiritual subjects dis- 
loyal to their country, or rather, obliges the convert to place 
his “loyalty and civil duty at the mercy of another.” 

It is impossible to analyze this, which is one of the best 
parts of the pamphlet. Dr. Newman shows, in a passage which 
we have already quoted, how entirely Mr. Gladstone has mis- 
represented the Pope’s claim to obedience, and in how few 
cases, practically, there has been reason for his interference 
even, in the large domain of conduct and duty. He explains 
that the famous passage, by which every conceivable act of 
our lives is, according to Mr. Gladstone, “swept into the Papal 
net,” is really a passage in which the duty of unity as to 
regimen and discipline is insisted on, and he gives further on 
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a number of hypothetical but really impossible cases in which 
it might be our duty either to disobey the. civil power and 
obey the Pope, or to disobey the Pope and obey the civil 
power. In any doubtful case, we should act according to our 
conscience, enlightened, as far as might be, by authority. This 
gives occasion for a very fine passage on Conscience, explaining 
its supremacy in the Catholic sense, as well as the counterfeit 
character of the “right of self-will,” for which its prerogatives 
are so often claimed in the present day. The relation of con- 
science to authority in the Church is a matter on which the very 
haziest possible ideas prevail among our own countrymen, and 
in no part of his Letter has Dr. Newman so plainly convicted 
Mr. Gladstone of blundering misrepresentation as in what he 
has written on this point. 

Our space is waning, and we must give up the attempt to 
follow Dr. Newman through the remaining sections of his Letter 
—the most interesting of the whole, as dealing with the Ency- 
clical, the Syllabus, the Vatican Council and the Vatican 
Definition, and especially as opening to the public, with that 
absolute candour which characterizes the author, the thoughts 
and feelings of his own mind concerning the great Ecclesiastical 
Act of 1870. We have already said that the history of the 
Definition of Infallibility was not such as to make it impossible 
that many most loyal sons of the Church, at a distance from 
the scene of action, may not have expected the issue when it 
came; and it appears to us that so it often is in the annals 
of the kingdom of God, that some of the most devoted of its 
subjects show their faithfulness by a hearty adhesion to a 
decision that has come upon them unexpectedly, while others 
have laboured with equal faithfulness to bring it about, as 
far as individual efforts may conduce to such a result. At the 
present moment it seems to be the policy of the enemies of the 
Church to calm their own restless consciences by the persuasion 
that there are important and vital differences among Catholics 
on the questions touched upon by Mr. Gladstone. One heroic 
dignitary of the Establishment, with a courage of assertion 
which he has not now displayed for the first time, has even 
declared that Catholics are as much (or more) divided among 
themselves as his own united co-religionists. Dean Stanley is 
one of those men who are so taken captive by the fascinations 
of a smart picturesque statement, that they pledge themselves 
to it first and look about for the grounds which are to justify it 
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afterwards, and it would hardly be fair to deal seriously with so 
childish a flight of imagination. But there are more serious men 
than Dean Stanley, who may perhaps think that there is some 
foundation of truth in what he has said, even though it has been 
indefinitely swollen and coloured by the graceful fancies of a 
literary butterfly. It may be as well, in conclusion, to say just 
one word in answer to such misgivings. 

The great outlines of Catholic truth, as assailed by Mr. 
Gladstone, are, we conceive, very plain and unmistakeable. 
It is quite clear to all Catholics what the Pontifical Infalli- 
bility is, and that it can in no way whatever be made out to 
affect civil loyalty except by extraordinary misrepresentation. 
Looking at the matter from a human and social point of view, 
it is a real surprize how entirely Mr. Gladstone’s appeal has 
failed to elicit sympathy from Catholics. The English Catholics 
practising their religion and living up to its requirements, who 
have declared themselves affected by his remonstrances, do not 
number as many as the fingers on a man’s hand. Still less has 
there been hitherto any discrepancy that can really be called 
such among the writers who have come forward to answer the 
Expostulation as a matter of argument. And, we venture to 
add, if there should hereafter be—as we do not expect—any 
apparent discrepancy between such, it will touch matters that 
are matters of opinion and not matters of faith. As long as 
there are schools of theology, still more, as long as there are 
writers and students who form schools for themselves, there will 
always be that sort of diversity among the champions of the 
truth which comes partly from mental characteristics, partly 
from circumstances of training, or what has been in the place of 
training, partly from other facts, such as the exclusive attention 
to one range of subjects on the part of some, or a want of 
acquaintance with practical work among the souls of men, or 
again, a very tender and anxious care for the little ones of the 
flock, on the part of others. That this diversity of opinion will 
assume the form of opposition, must now and then be expected, 
and it must also be expected that personal questions may be 
mixed up in what appear to be theological discussions. We 
have of late years had little of this, and we are thankful for it. 
We trust that it will not now be revived. But even if it were to 
be revived, we still maintain that it would not affect the visible 
and incommunicable Note of the Catholic Church, her unity of 
doctrine. We do not like the use of nicknames and catchwords, 
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which serve to irritate and nothing else, and which are too 
often the resources of those who write or talk without a sense of 
responsibility. We admit, therefore, under a sort of protest to the 
word to “minimize,” a word which may have many different 
meanings in many different mouths. In a certain sense, all 
reserve in the gradual unfolding of Catholic doctrine, as the 
Christian doctrine was gradually unfolded by our Lord and His 
Apostles, might fall under the name of minimism. And we 
conclude with some of Dr. Newman’s last words, after he has 
quoted a passage from a late article of Father O’Reilly— 


This great authority goes on to disclaim any desire to minimize, but 
there is, I hope, no real difference between us here. He, I am sure, 
would sanction me in my repugnance to impose upon the faith of others 
more than what the Church distinctly claims of them; and I should 
follow him in thinking it a more Scriptural, Christian, dutiful, happy frame 
of mind to be easy, rather than to be difficult, of belief. I have already 
spoken of that un-Catholic spirit, which starts with a grudging faith in 
the word of the Church, and determines to hold nothing but what it is, 
as if by demonstration, compelled to believe. To be a true Catholic, a 
man must have a generous loyalty towards ecclesiastical authority, and 
accept what is taught him with what is called the fiefas fide’, and only 
such a tone of mind has a claim, and it certainly has a claim, to be met 
and to be handled with a wise and gentle minimism. 


Surely, these sentences represent both sides, and not one 
only, of what is true and prudent on this question of “ minimism.” 

3. The Quarterly for January contains a paper on the Jesuits, 
in continuation of the article that appeared in the number for 
last October. This time the Reviewer addresses himself to 
the doctrines of the Society. We feel at some loss how to 
proceed in noticing this fresh effusion, and that for two reasons. 
In the first place, in our remarks upon his first article we pointed 
out a considerable number of inaccuracies and misconceptions 
into which this writer had fallen, both from his own ignorance 
of the matter on which he professed to treat, and from his 
relying upon the work of an author whose claims to the title 
of historian are laughed at in Germany, and indeed, whose 
authority the Reviewer regarded on his own showing as worth- 
less. As our allegations have neither been admitted as true 
nor denied as false, we should be quite entitled to regard the 
Reviewer as outside the boundaries of fair controversy, and so 
dismiss him as beneath further recognition. We will venture to 
say that in his wanderings in the labyrinths of Catholic moral 
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theology he has nowhere found a doctrine which teaches that the 
honest and honourable course for a man detected in the propaga- 
tion of injurious falsehoods is to take no notice of their exposure, 
and go on to something else, as if he had no debts of conscience 
to discharge before he can claim any further hearing. 

In. the second place, inasmuch as his present article is 
addressed to the discussion of principles of moral doctrine and 
casuistry, which are on his own avowal, those that are recognized 
by the prevailing theological schools of the Church, writers of the 
Society are free from any special obligation to follow this writer 
through the mazes of misconception and sciolism in which he 
involves himself in this equally as in his former paper. At 
least these considerations leave us at liberty to deal with him 
at our own convenience, and relieve us from the demand for an 
immediate reply. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
pointing out one or two more palpable absurdities into which 
the Reviewer has fallen, as samples of the rest. 

Of the well-known letters, A.M.D.G., which signify, “to the 
greater glory of God,” we have the following account: “Through 
the motto abbreviated into these four initial letters, the Society 
of Jesus ostentatiously advertises itself as in possession of a 
superior knowledge in divine things, that can furnish means 
of specific efficacy for insuring the upward progress of humanity 
towards a state of purified existence capable of reflecting the 
bright imagery of God’s enhanced glorification.” We do not 
profess to understand this conglomeration of words, but as far 
as we can extract any sense out of them, they are both false 
and absurd. The principle of action symbolized by the letters 
A.M.D.G. is simply this, that the members of the Society should 
strive to choose such actions, where free to choose, and perform 
them in such a spirit, as may conduce to the greater glory of 
God. It is simply a question of proposing the highest possible 
standard of moral and religious life, not of pretension to higher 
lights, nor of invidious comparison with other religious cor- 
porations. Than such assumption, nothing could be more 
contrary to the spirit of St. Ignatius. 

The Reviewer discourses largely, of course, on Probabilism. 
Let us take an example of his trustworthiness from his manner 
of dealing with its first principle. We take his translation of 
Gury’s definition of a probable opinion, as “any judgment 
resting on some really grave motive, even though combined 
with dread (sic) of the opposite.” Whereupon he proceeds to 
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comment—*“ This means that, notwithstanding an irrepressible 
inward impression that truth is really in opposition to a given 
opinio probabilis, yet any opinion, in behalf whereof can be 
adduced what is technically termed a grave motive, may be 
safely accepted in full warrant for taking action in its sense.” 
Now what does this writer mean by “an irrepressible inward 
impression”? Does it amount to moral certainty, grounded 
therefore on certain reasons? If so, there can be no probable 
opinion opposed to it, for moral certainty excludes all proba- 
bility on the other side. If this irrepressible impression, on the 
other hand, does not amount to moral certainty, it is itself only 
a probable opinion ; and then all that remains is a question of 
balancing probabilities, and of deciding the precise amount of 
obligation to this line of action or the other. Then what is 
“termed technically a grave motive,” is theologically a motive 
resting on reasons sufficiently solid to justify the action of a 
prudent man; and thus the opinion based upon it becomes 
probable. In short, we have the “gravest motives” for thinking 
that this Quarterly Reviewer is absolutely ignorant of what the 
Probabalism means about which he undertakes to write. 

Again, the Reviewer says of Gury, “He then considers 
whether absolution can be obtained by one who ignores (sic) 
the Mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation ;” and again, 
after some circumlocution, his conclusion is, “that according to 
the more probable opinion, he can be validly absolved if only he 
be living in invincible ignorance.” Of course Gury is speaking 
of a man who is ignorant of the Mysteries. His “circumlocution” 
here referred to only contains some rules to the effect that a 
confessor cannot absolve such a penitent except in case of 
necessity, as in danger of death for instance, otherwise he is 
to instruct him before admitting him to the benefit of the 
sacrament. Should it be found that his ignorance is invincible, 
then in such case the Sacrament of Penance may be adminis- 
tered : for why should the mercies of God be closed against him? 

We take one other example. The Reviewer quotes the dicta 
of Busembaum, Laymann, and Voit, to the effect that when a 
legitimate end is in view, it is also legitimate to use the means 
requisite to the attainment of that end; and hence concludes 
that the doctrine implies that all means are legitimate and may 
be used where the end is good. It so happens that Gury explains 
this maxim by saying that only means that are in themselves 
indifferent, that is devoid of inherent malice, are permissible ; 
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yet the Reviewer is not satisfied with this distinction, but assures 
us on his own authority that “the words per se indifferentia 
cannot be held to limit in any effective degree the license 
involved in the other terms of the proposition.” Gury also 
declares that “all choice of evil means is evil;” that “he who 
uses an evil means to attain a good end, contracts the guilt 
attaching to the use of such means,”’ That is, this writer’s 
object is to fasten on the Jesuits a charge of maintaining that 
the end justifies the means. And to attain this holy end of 
misrepresenting the Jesuits, he has used the equally holy means 
of attributing to their writers that which they expressly deny. 

We close our remarks for the present with the writer’s view 
of invincible ignorance. “Let,” he says, “an individual be 
surrounded by preachers straight from heaven, speaking with 
tongues of divine persuasion, and yet, according to the defini- 
tions given of what’ constitutes invincible ignorance, he might 
with impunity withhold acquiescence, alleging moral inability to 
comprehend what was spoken, while in fact he was obdurately 
bent on not expressing assent, from the design to establish a 
plea for the indulgence of a selfish purpose.” 

Now, these words prove at least one thing, the utter ignor- 
ance, whether vincible or invincible we do not pretend to decide, 
of the writer, as to what invincible ignorance is. Gury tells us 
that vincible ignorance is that which can be dispelled by the use 
of adequate diligence ; invincible ignorance is that which cannot 
be so removed.”® But according to the words above quoted 
it seems that a man may be in invincible ignorance who is 
“obstinately bent on not expressing assent, from the. design 
to establish a plea for the indulgence of a selfish purpose.” 
Such a man would be in bad faith, and bad faith and invincible 
ignorance are incompatible. This common-sense doctrine is the 
best excuse which we can find for the Reviewer. His ignorance 
is so portentous as to excuse him from the charge of malice. 
But it is not the less a phenomenon worthy of the attention of 
all who are interested in English periodical literature, that the 
pages of our chief Quarterly Review should be open to an article 
on so important a branch of learning as moral theology, the 
writer of which displays throughout the most childish ignorance 
of the very elements of the science and of the meaning of the 
terms used by its professors. 


7 Compend. Theol. Mor, tom. i. p. 29. Roma, 1866. 8 Jbid. p. 15. 
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IL—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Nomenclator literarius recentioris Theologie Catholica, Theologos exhibens qui inde a 
Concilio Tridentim floruerunt, etate, natione, disciplinis distinctos. Edidit, et 
commentariis auxit H. Hurter, S.J., S. Theologiz et Phil. Doctor, ejusdemque 
in Universitate /Enipont. Professor. /£niponti, 1871—1874. 

Tue only part of this important work that has up to this time been 

given to the public is the first volume, dealing with the hundred years 

following the Council of Trent, a.p. 1560—1660, and the first part 
of volume ii., which takes us down to 1680. The author has chosen 
the modest title of a ““Nomenclature,” in preference to that of a “History 
of Theological Literature.” We must, however, warn our readers that 
this publication is by no means a mere dry catalogue of names. Father 
Hurter has appended to the name of each author a biographical sketch, 
together with a list of his works, which is followed by an appreciation 
thereof, for the most part, in accordance with that of the most com- 
petent critics. In his narrative of these lives, which are those of the 
great Catholic theologians, he gives many interesting incidents of their 
personal life. Such anecdotes are in nowise out of place in a work like 
that we are reviewing, for when we find in a Catholic theologian, 
eminent holiness joined with profound learning, it is an additional 
guarantee of no slight value, to the truth of their theories and teachings. 
For, as Dr. Dollinger so forcibly put it in his inaugural speech as Rector 
of the University of Munich, a.D., 1845, “ Errors have for the most part 
their roots in moral shortcomings, wherefore, the only trustworthy 
guides in the arduous paths of theological study, are those in whom 
virtue vies with learning.” As we have observed, Father Hurter does 
not confine himself to the personal history of these several writers he 
passes under review, but aims at enabling us to form a right judgment 
concerning their works. To this end he has taken great pains to collect 
the opinions of Catholic critics, and has by so doing made his work one 
of practical usefulness. For, as those who have any experience of 
theological studies are fully aware, in the discussion of the several 
questions dealt with in the schools, a long list of authors is usually 
alleged on either side; so it is most important to know in what esteem 
their works are held, and what works may fairly rank as classical, and 
be referred to as such in the several branches of theological science. 
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Libros recte nosse est dimidium didicisse—the right knowledge of 
books may be deemed a most important step in the paths of learning. 

Father Hurter adheres throughout to the chronological order in his 
enumeration of the several authors, but to each section there are added 
tables wherein he deals with the different branches of science to which 
each writer has contributed, and in which they are classified accord- 
ing to country. The heads of the former tables or indices are 
Scholastic Theology, Polemical and Positive Theology, Patrology, Church 
History, studies in direct relation with Holy Scripture, and Practical 
Theology. The countries enumerated in the second table are Italy, 
Spain, France, Germany, Belgium, England, and Poland. We may 
likewise observe that the names of the more eminent authors are given 
in these tables in distinctive type, whilst those of theologians of the first 
rank are printed in thick letters. Thus Father Hurter employs 
every means to enable us to take in at one glance the whole extent of 
Catholic science. These tables afford us a comprehensive view of the 
development and progress of Catholic theology, both as regards its 
several branches, and the countries wherein it has flourished. Owing 
to an accurate alphabetical Index, this work will prove useful as a 
biographical dictionary. We are glad to see that Father Hurter has 
found a place in the second table for England, side by side with Italy, 
Spain, and France. It is indeed marvellous to behold these monuments 
of the literary activity of a Church all but stamped out and crushed to 
powder by sheer brute force. What an incentive to us to be ardent in 
the pursuit of learning, which our forefathers wooed even amid the fury 
of battle and the din of arms. Of all human means for repelling the 
inroads of heresy, science is by far the most effectual. This very book 
now under review shows us what giants of intellect were needed to stem 
and to drive back the torrent of the so-called Reformation, which 
threatened at one time to cover the whole Catholic world with its devas- 
tating torrent. Our Holy Father, Pius the Ninth, has been pleased to 
address a letter of acknowledgment to our author, and to encourage him 
by his Apostolic blessing to complete a work of such importance to the 
Church. Needless to say that we echo in our hearts these wishes, 
which are a pledge of success and of the divine blessing. 

The name of Hurter is well known to our readers, and the professor 
of Friburg seems to have inherited from his illustrious father the gift of 
careful and unwearying research. 





2. Our Lady's Dowry ; How England gained and lost that title. A compilation by 
the Rev. T. E. Bridgett of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
London : Burns and Oates, 1875. 

Under the title of Our Ladys Dowry, Father Bridgett has brought 
out a very interesting compilation of historical facts relating to old 
English devotion to our Blessed Lady ; many of which were altogether 
unknown to the general public. We cannot add to the praise which 
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has deservediy been bestown upon it by the Lord Bishop of Salford. 
The book is quite new of its kind. Mr. Waterton’s exhaustive and 
deeply interesting catalogue of Shrines to our Lady which is appearing 
in our pages, and some valuable articles on a similar subject in the 
columns of a contemporary will serve to fill in the picture which with so 
much loving research Father Bridgett has painted for us. The care 
with which he has explained each point that might present any diffi- 
culty to the ordinary reader, a thoughtfulness often wanting among the 
learned, will make his book acceptable even to all Protestants whose 
minds have ordinary fairness and are not closed altogether to conviction. 

The book divides itself naturally into three parts: Doctrine, the 
Teaching of the Bishops, Theologians, and Preachers, and the echo of 
that teaching in the belief of their time as shown in the Hymns and Miracle 
Plays of the middle ages ; Devotion, as expressed in public and private 
prayer, Holidays, Pilgrimages, and Confraternities ; and Disloyalty, how 
our country lost its love for Mary. 

The Immaculate Conception, the subject of the first chapter, is 
largely illustrated; for it is our great boast and pride that ‘from 
England the feast ” in honour of this mystery “ spread through Europe.”* 
There is a very lucid explanation of the drift of the dispute raised up 
by the Cistercians on the subject. Our Lady’s joys seem to have had 
a great place in our forefathers’ thoughts. Father Bridgett thinks that 
this is to be traced to the devotion St. Thomas of Canterbury always 
had to that side of Mary’s life. Perhaps they were in natural 
harmony with the character of a merry people. But they did not 
forget, as we see in the beautiful passages from the Miracle Plays,? how 
bitter had been the sorrows of her heart. 

In the Devotions, we have a long dissertation on the Hail Mary, 
showing the early use of the first half of the prayer as now given, and 
sufficient evidence that it is no growth of Mariolatry which has grafted 
on the latter portion—a petition already so perfectly familiar under a 
thousand shapes. 

One excellent feature all through, is that the author introduces 
Wycliff’s objections to devotion to our Lady, and the solid and complete . 
answers that these objections received from pre-Reformation divines ; 
so that it cannot be said that the honour paid to her was unreasoning, 
or that it fell to the ground as soon as “Gospel light first shone from 
Bullen’s eyes.” 

We call the attention of London Catholics to the fact that the well 
of Muswell Hill® is existing, or was so within a short time back. Would 
that like St. Winifred’s, it could come back to Catholic hands ! 

The explanation of some of the relics of our Blessed Lady* is 
exceedingly to the point and very satisfactory. The multitude of 
guilds which formerly existed in Mary’s honour, of which that of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter seems to be one,° is among the most 
striking and the most important lessons of this book. 


2 Pp. 92—100, 3 P. 314. * P. 938. 5 P. 367. 
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The sad pages which recount the gradual crushing. out of the 
love and reverence which England and Englishmen ever bore to Mary 
are painfully interesting. The causes of the decline and extinction of 
her honour are not so much upon the surface as those which destroyed 
the attachment of our country to the Holy See. But they are too well 
illustrated by the facts of more modern history, where the Revolution 
either from above or from below has changed whole towns and pro- 
vinces from centres of faith and loyalty into hot-beds of anti-Christian 
socialism. 

A last flicker of devotion to our Lady during the reaction of Laud is 
hardly alluded to by the author, a devotion which set up her statue over 
St. Mary’s porch in the High Street of Oxford, and which dictated that 
curious work the Female Glory which has formed the subject of a notice 
in these pages. 

We are curious to see what those of the High Church party, who 
reprobate public veneration of Mary, will say to what now they would 
stigmatize as un-English, but which they must allow to have been a 
natural outgrowth of the creed of Augustine and of Wilfred. 

We feel confident that a second edition will soon be called for, 
and this will give Father Bridgett the opportunity of making a few 
alterations which will greatly enhance its value. We particularly allude 
to a general defect in his references, many of which are not given, 
whilst others are vague and undefined. In a compilation of historical 
facts most precise references are all important. Thus at p. 156 
“Dugdale’s St. Paul’s” involves a considerable search for any one 
who wishes for further information. ‘“ Testamenta Vetusta” at p. 159 
is equally vague; and at p. 161 we have neither the edition nor page 
of the “ Mornynge Remembrance” of Bishop Fisher ; and the same at 
p. 173, “‘ Roper’s Life of More.” In quoting from rare books we need 
hardly say it is always well to give the title in full, and we fancy that 
many will be puzzled with the reference to the “ Stellarium” of Pelbart 
de Temesvaz, at p. 191, where only the first syllable of the title is 
printed. At p. 202, we have the name of Alain de la Roche, who is twice 
afterwards in the same page called Alanus. It is a pity that no reference 
is given to the statement that “ Alanus says that in his day (he died in 
1475) large rosaries were still to be seen hanging in churches in England 
for public use.” Why, again, does not Father Bridgett give the date of 
the old Danish breviary (p. 232) which contains the lessons for the 
Office of the Conception of our Blessed Lady, and which was published 
by Langebek? The Scripfiores Rerum Danicarum are not to be met 
with everywhere. 

We may observe that the feast of the Conception had no proper 
Office for many years ; that of the Nativity of our Lady was used, the 
name Conception being substituted for Nativity wherever it occurred. 
The first proper office for the feast was composed in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and is commonly called the Officium Conceptionis 
B. M. V. ex concilio Basiliensi, the lessons of which were taken from 
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the decree of the Council of Basle on the Conception of our Lady, and 
the apocryphal epistles of St. Anselm. In 1476 Leonard de Nogarolis, 
Protonotary Apostolic, and secretary to Sixtus the Fourth, composed a 
Mass and an Office of the Conception which were approved of in the 
same year by Sixtus, by the Bull Cum pracelsa. This is called the 
Sicut Lilium Office from the first words of the antiphon at Vespers. 
Shortly afterwards Bernardine de Bustis composed another Office of the 
Conception, which equally was approved of by Sixtus the Fourth; and 
from these Cardinal de Quignon composed the Office which appears in 
the breviary to which his name is attached. The Sicut Lilium Office is 
found in the Franciscan Breviaries, and in the old Roman ones. On the 
other hand, a few years later Father Vincent de Bandelli, of the Friars 
Preachers, composed a Mass and an Office of the “Sanctification of our 
Lady,” which is printed in the Dominican Missals and Breviaries of the 
period, and the prayer of which runs thus, Deus, gui post anime infu- 
sionem, &c., in accordance with the then teaching of their Order. 

The author has been fortunate in the illustration of his book. The 
graceful and accurate sketches of Mr. Brewer add materially to the 
interest of the work. ‘That of the “Ruins of Walsingham Priory” 
especially deserves remark. 


3. The Piedmontese in Rome. By M. le Vicomte d’Ideville. Translated by Wegg 
Prosser. Washbourne, London, 1874. 

The Memoitres d’un Diplomat are well known to our readers from 
several articles which have appeared upon them in these pages. We 
cannot have too much light about Rome. Tramways and “Tattersalls,” 
proposed embankments, and Protestant churches, make our countrymen 
condone too readily the violation of all law in the seizure of the Eternal 
City. The great war of 1870-1871 has made the small battle of 
Mentana almost forgotten. Yet it is one of those memories which 
should never leave us. To have the testimony of a statesman and 
an eye-witness during the critical period of Garibaldi’s campaign in 
the Sabina, and of Cadorna’s ignoble victory, put before the English-, 
reading public is a great boon; Mr. Wegg-Prosser has given us a 
very readable translation. The preface adds his own impressions, 
and sums up the position of the conquerors of Rome. Mr. Wegg- 
Prosser speaks diffidently about the figures he cites of Italy's 
liabilities. Mgr. Dupanloup has confirmed them, and we have heard 
the confessions of the unhappy Minghetti himself, in the budget he 
has just brought out. 

Time travels quickly, and, since this book was written, the prisoner 
of Asinalunga and the defeated of Mentana has become the master of 
the situation; the conscript fathers offer him out of an exhausted 
treasury the tribute of fear, and his electors welcome the day when they 
can prove to the satisfaction of their rulers, by the enthusiasm with 
which they have received their new representative, that he holds a dearer 
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place in their hearts than their a facto king. M. Kuhn’s document 
about the war of 1859, the recently published report on the campaign 
in the east of France, have ruined Garibaldi’s character as a general. 
But he is the representative of the coming Social Republic, and that 
is enough for those Romans and Italians who do not want the Pope. 
M. d’Ideville’s book will be more generally appreciated when the light 
of facts will have dispelled the delusions which hang about English 
minds whenever they turn towards Italy. 





4. A Sketch of the Life of the late Father Henry Young, of Dublin. By Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. London: Burns and Oates, 1874. 

This biography is the reprint of some articles which appeared in an 
Irish periodical, and the Catholics of the sister islands have reason to 
be grateful to those whose persuasion prevailed on the authoress to 
give it a still wider publicity. In after years the lives of Father Ignatius 
Spencer, of Bishop Grant, of Father Gentili will tell part of the secret 
of England’s Second Spring. The growth of Catholic institutions, the 
increased fervour, the multiplied churches, the numbers of vocation to 
priestly and religious life of which Ireland has within the last half 
century been the scene, may not perhaps have attracted the same 
attention in the outer world as the revival of the faith in a Protestant 
country like ours. But it has its sides and aspects which are more 
marvellous than anything that the Church in England can show. What 
has been, under God, the secrets of this summer-growth of faith and 
charity? Such a life as that of Father Young will suggest an answer. 
So strangely unworldly, so hidden, he was, as Lady Georgiana says, 
like the Curé d’Ars, but the Curé d’Ars living in a capital, a St. John 
the Baptist in the middle of the nineteenth century, yet as hidden as 
if in the Syrian desert. His uncompromising poverty and austerities 
in the midst of the comforts and hospitality of Dublin life, close to 
his own wealthy home, and with his own portion of his family property 
at his command, is certainly a wonderful sight. If the example of 
M. Vianney has been like a breath of heaven to kindle devotion 
and self-sacrifice in the hearts of the clergy of France, such a life, 
written too with so much sympathy and grace, cannot but awake a 
response in the clergy who are of the same tongue and race with 
Father Henry Young. 

The childlike joyousness of the saintly priest reminds us forcibly 
of the late Bishop of Southwark ; like Dr. Grant, his only play- 
mates were little children; like him too, while marvellously raised 
above any natural weakness for his relatives, his heart was ever full 
of deep and genuine affection for them. Like so many of the saints 
of old days; like St. Wilfred, like St. Boniface, like St. Patrick himself, 
he had drunk in at Rome a deep and living faith, and the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, the various confraternities which were his chief 
weapons in his spiritual work, the facilities he gave to all to approach 
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the sacraments, all things, but little known of or practised in the days 
when his pastoral career opened, were the means which he brought from 
the centre of Catholic Faith to quicken a faith which three centuries of 
persecution had somewhat dimmed, though they could never extinguish. 

If the loving hands of many witnesses of his wonderful life have 
noted down his words and doings, 

No particulars have reached us of the inner life of this holy priest. We 
know what were his works; his course of ceaseless prayer, his night watches, 
his austerities, his passionate zeal for God’s glory and the salvation of souls ; 
but we do not know whether his secret soul was flooded with habitual conso- 
lations, or tried by inward desolation; whether his union with God was 
sensible and full of rapture, or maintained alone by a bare and heroic faith. 
Many who have watched him whilst saying Mass attest that his face would 
become bright and beaming as he ministered at the altar. When he gazed 
on the tabernacle, or on a procession of the Blessed Sacrament, joy shone in 
his countenance. He was often seen to pass his hand over his face—a 
gesture which was familiar to St. Philip Neri, the great Apostle of Rome. 
There are servants of God whose souls have been, in a sense, manifested to 
tus by the commands of their superiors ; but some of God’s hidden saints go 
through the journey of life, as it were, alone and in silence. It is only by 
their acts, and a few words here and there, that we, so to say, catch the 
scent of their particular spirit. 

It was only in the November of 1869 that the holy soul of Father 
Young “went home,” and that his macerated body was carried from 
his narrow cell at St. Joseph’s Asylum to the Cathedral of Dublin 
amidst signs of honour such as are paid by a believing people to a 
departed saint. Two hundred short pages of this little work present 
an interest and teach a lesson not often equalled in modern lives. 


5. The Little Office of the Immaculate Conception of the most Blessed Virgin Mary, 
newly translated from the Latin by Edmund Waterton, Knight of the Order of 
Christ. London: Burns and Oates, 1875. 

This familiar Office appears in a new and very beautiful garb. 
Mr. Waterton’s aim, he says in his preface, has been to ‘construe 
the Latin as “iterally as possible, and to make the versification subservient . 
to it; a no very easy task, and which has occupied me from time to 
time for nearly four years.” This version has already appeared in the 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart, and all will agree that the translator 
has been singularly successful in carrying out his design. We quote 
the concluding hymm as an instance. 


Supplices offerimus Our voice of praise, 
Tibi, Virgo pia, On bended knee, 
Hec laudum preeconia, We humbly raise, 
Fac nos ut in via, Kind Maid, to thee. 
Ducas cursu prospero, O guide our path 
Et in agonia From danger free, 
Tu nobis assiste And when we lie 
O Dulcis Maria. Amen. In agony, 


O at our side 
Sweet Marye be. Amen. 


The form and general style of the book is very elegant. 
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- The True and the False Infaillibility of the Popes. A Controversial Reply to 
Dr. Schulte. By Dr. Joseph Fesser, late Bishop of St. Polten, in Austria, and 
Secretary-General of the Vatican Council. Translated by Ambrose St. John, 
M.A., of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

The translation of this important work has reached our hands just 
as we were going to press. We cannot, therefore, do more than call 
the attention of our readers to it, coming to us, as the original work 
does, with the approbation of the Holy Father, as may be seen from an 
extract from the Brief of the Pope to Bishop Fessler, which is prefixed 
to Father St. John’s translation. 

This little book ought to be in the hands of every Catholic at the 
present time, dealing with, as it does, and effectively disposing of the 
innumerable misconceptions and misrepresentations of the Papal Infalli- 
bility with which the world is rife. On this ground we especially 
commend it to the perusal of our lay readers. 





7. Messrs. Burns and Oates have brought out reprints of two 
well-known books, Father Tickell’s Zife of Blessed Margaret Mary, 
and Father Rawes’ Septem, the seventh edition of this popular 
method of hearing Mass. The Life of Blessed Margaret Mary, though 
this is not expressed on the title-page, is really a second edition, 
enriched with new matter in the form of notes, and honoured by the 
blessing of His Holiness. The subjects of each chapter and page are 
given, and it only wants an index to make it complete. The additional 
notes are chiefly occupied by descriptions of the existing memories of the 
servant of God. We should have liked to have seen some record of the 
great pilgrimages which have, more than anything else, brought the little 
Burgundian town into such world-wide notice. Though well known in all 
their details to those of our day, they deserve a lasting record, and they 
could not find a fitter place than in the life of her to whose honour they so 
much tended. 


II.—SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN CATHOLIC 
PERIODICALS. 
The Robber-Synod of Ephesus (A.D. 449), from documents recently discovered 
among the Syriac MS. of the British Museum. 
(From the Revue des Questions Historiques.) 
Tue rapid spread of Islamism in the countries bordering on the 
very cradle of Christianity, and which, though viewed through the 
dim vista of ages, appear to us invested with the radiance of its 
earliest glories, will cease to perplex and astonish the reader of this 
new and unexpected addition to the sources of ecclesiastical history. 
We may waive the question as to the connection the religious specula- 
tions of the Arabian prophet may claim either with the heretical, though 
antagonistic presentments of the “Mystery of godliness,” which, at 
the time of his advent, pitted the several Christian communities of 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Persia too, against each other in continual 
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conflict, or with those earlier sects of perdition who degraded the 
Holy One of God to the level of the mere forerunner of a human 
manifestation of the Paraclete, sent to herald a final dispensation of 
grace and truth but dimly foreshadowed in the pages of the ever- 
lasting Gospel. The records of the greater number of the Churches 
of Asia, once so flourishing, sufficiently account for the easy victory 
they yielded to the untutored, yet earnest fanaticism of semi-barbarous 
hordes, while they may serve to temper the surprize occasioned by 
their downfall the revelation which they afford of their deep 
degradation and hideous corruption. The hitherto extant annals of 
Asiatic Christianity in the fourth and following centuries, abundantly 
justified the view here set forth, but it has lately received a scarcely 
needed confirmation by the recent discovery of a Syriac MS. of the 
sixth century containing the Acts of that pseudo-Council of Ephesus, 
which St. Leo the Great was the first to brand with its well-merited 
designation of the “ Robber-Synod” (2ivod0g Anorpsxy) in his letter to 
the Empress St. Pulcheria, under date of June 20, 451. 

The opportuneness of this discovery will be best appreciated, 
when we remember the success that attended the efforts of the Papal 
Legates presiding at Chalcedon, to consign to oblivion the very 
name of this sacrilegious travestie of the solemn assizes of Christendom. 
Their prohibition of all reference to it in the debates of the Fourth 
(Ecumenical Council, the wholesale destruction of all documents 
relating to it, which was enforced by an Imperial edict, have left us 
to mere conjecture as to the import of several allusions to be met 
with in the Acts of Chalcedon. 

But to return to our manuscript,! a foot-note at the end furnishes 
valuable indications as to the spirit which dictated it, and the caution 
with which its statements are to be admitted. But little is known 
of the monastery of Mar, or St. Eusebius. It was in the neighbourhood 
of Apamzea in Syria (Hama), the bishop of which, at the time this 
book was written, was one of the coryphzi of the Monophysite sect, 
and a warm partisan of Severus of Antioch. It is most probable 
that we owe this production to the desire of the community of 
Kaphra-Birtha to preserve the memory of a Synod in which their 

1 This note is as follows: ‘‘ This book was finished in the year of Alexander, 
846; on the 10 Ior (10 May, 535), at the Convent of Mar-Eusebius of Kaphra- 
Birtha, in the days of the good, godly, and watchful shepherd, the Priest and 
Archimandrite John, that wise governor, so merciful to strangers, standing as a 
wall of brass between the ravening wolves and the innocent lambs of his flock. 
May God, for Whose sake he has caused this book to be written for the use of his 
community, shield him at the last and dreadful day, when the sounding trumpet 
shall break open tombs, awake the dead, and cause them to sing hymns of glory ; 
the day, when the awful Judge, seated on His throne, will open the books and reward 
without any favour each one according to his works. May he then hear that blessed 
call, ‘For that thou hast been faithful in small things, enter into the joy of thy 
Master, and I will set thee over great things!’ May he be gathered with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, with all the just, and all saints, through the prayers of the B. V 
Mary, Mother of God. Amen.” 
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heresy had taken shape, and had, so to speak, been constituted. 
It will not therefore surprise us to find that certain details are passed 
over in discreet silence, and that there are grounds for suspecting 
the truthfulness of several particulars which seem to have been inserted 
by a pen devoted to the interests of the miscreant patriarch, Dioscorus. 
A cursory glance at the Acts of Chalcedon will suffice to show that 
amongst other weighty charges brought against Dioscorus, he was 
accused of having, by outrageous violence, prevented the notaries of 
Stephen, the Bishop of Ephesus, from reporting the proceedings of 
the Robber-Synod, and was convicted, on his own confession, of 
having falsified the Acts thereof, by numerous suppressions and 
interpolations. This may help us to account for the conspicuous 
absence from this MS. of all particulars as to the first session, which 
dealt with the case of Eutyches, and the martyred Patriarch of 
Constantinople, Flavian. 

A brief reference to the events that led up to the convoking of 
what was intended to be the Second Council of Ephesus, and of 
what really took place, may possibly be of use to some of our readers. 

Eutyches, a priest and superior of a monastery near Constantinople, 
had been deposed and excommunicated in a numerous Synod held in 
that city, for obstinately maintaining the absorption of the Manhood 
into the Godhead of Christ. The favour extended to his views by 
many influential courtiers, and by the majority of the Eastern ccenobites, 
emboldened him to appeal against this sentence, and to obtain from 
the Court letters of indiction of a Synod to pronounce on the issue 
between him and his diocesan Flavian, who had presided at the 
former Council. The Synod, which met in April, 449, affirmed the 
former judgment. The Patriarch of Alexander, Dioscorus, then came 
to the front, made the cause of Eutyches his own, and prevailed on 
the Emperor to assemble a Council at Ephesus. The bishops were 
summoned for the 6th of August following (a.D. 449). St. Leo, who 
had requested that the Council might be held in Italy, sent three 
Legates, of whom one was the bearer of his famous “Tome,” or 
dogmatic letter to Flavian, which was to serve afterwards at Chalcedon, 
as the norm of the doctrinal decrees on the Incarnation. The Pope 
condemned therein the opinion of Eutyches, as wicked and absurd, 
yet recommended that he should be dealt with gently, should he 
consent to a formal and public retractation. Meanwhile, it became 
evident, that through the intrigues of the rich and influential eunuch, 
Chrysaphius, the Court had warmly espoused the interests of the 
heresiarch. One hundred and thirty-five bishops from several of the 
ecclesiastical provinces of the East, met at Ephesus, in the beginning 
of August, 449. Flavian of Constantinople was brought to the bar 
as a criminated person. The letter of indiction having been read 
by the Imperial commissioner, Bishop Julian, legate of the Holy 
See, gave the usual explanations for the absence of the Pope, and 
demanded in vain that the Papal Tome be read to the assembled 
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Fathers. Eutyches was next brought forward to protest his adherence 
to the Faith, and to claim judgment against Flavian and 
Eusebius of Doryloeum, his former fast friend. The Acts of the 
Synod held in the preceding year, at Constantinople, were put in 
evidence, after which the Council, without taking notice of the protest 
of Flavian, who claimed to be heard in his own defence, and objected 
to the proceedings against Eusebius of Doryloeum in the absence 
of the latter, quashed the sentence against Eutyches, whose orthodoxy 
they proclaimed unimpeachable. His monks next came forward to 
complain of their treatment at the hands of their patriarch, who had 
deposed their superior, interdicted their monastery, and compelled 
some of their dying brethren to forego the consolations of religion. 
They were absolved, but the predominant faction cast about for another 
pretext: the well-known canon of the sixth session of the Council 
of Ephesus (431) was read. Flavian and Eusebius, the promoters in 
the afore-named Synod of Constantinople, were found guilty of having 
violated the prohibition directed by this canon against the drawing 
up of any new symbol of faith, and were condemned to deposition 
and excommunication. The protest of the accused, the complaints and 
even supplications of the Papal Legates and of many of the bishops, 
availed nought, they were overawed by a squad of brutal pretorians, 
ready at the beck and call of Dioscorus, and forced to affix their 
signatures to a sentence which outraged the most elementary notions 
of justice. Flavian appealed to Rome, on the grounds of the manifest 
injustice of his sentence, and of the pressure exercised by the violence 
of his brother-patriarch. He was forthwith hurried into exile, at the 
command of Dioscorus and his accomplices, and so brutally was the 
order executed, that he died not long after. The protest of the Pope 
and his annullance of all the proceedings, which were subsequently 
reversed at Chalcedon, are matters plainly beyond the scope of this 
paper. But as we proceed to set forth the contents of this Syriac 
compilation, we must not forget to observe that Dioscorus and his 
ally Chrysaphius had done their best to pack the Council with 
unscrupulous thorough-going partisans. 

The newly-discovered manuscript bears the title, “The Second 
Council of Ephesus in the days of the holy Bishop Dioscorus.” It 
begins with the edict of convocation, omitting the name of the person 
to whom it was addressed, but bearing as the date of its publication, 
“‘the day next but one before the calends of April,? after the consulate 
of Zeno and Posthumianus.” The minutes of the opening session, 
as we have already observed, are wanting, either for the reasons 
given above, or because the matters there dealt with were of but slight 
interest to the Syrian Churches for whom the Acts were, in the main, 
compiled. Next after the title, and the letter of indiction, we come to a 
“summary of the proceedings taken against Ihiba (Ibas), Bishop of 
Edessa,” to which the translator has appended the rescript wherein 
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Theodosius the Second repeats the prohibition to appear at the Council 
already intimated to Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus, near the Euphrates, 
the well known commentator on the Gospels and Pauline Epistles. 
The list of the Fathers which follows, over and above a chronological 
blunder in its preamble,® differs considerably both as to names and 
orders of precedence, from the Greek list to be found in the Collections 
of Labbe and Mansi. The Legates of the Holy See, Bishop Julian, 
the Deacon Hilarus, Dulcitius, a notary of the Church of Rome, and 
no less than twenty bishops are omitted from the Syriac list, which may, 
perhaps, be accounted for by their absence from the second session, and 
the withdrawal of several of the Fathers, whom the proceedings of 
Session I. had taught what they might expect. 

The translator, either in ignorance, or for a purpose, favours, alk 
along, the idea that the real business of the Council began only at 
Session II., at which the Papal Legates and Domnus of Antioch refused 
to assist. If we accept his statement, the deputation sent by the 
Council to request the attendance of the Legates, could find no one 
but Dulcitius, who pleaded indisposition, but returning on the morrow 
(Sunday, 21st August), to renew the invitation, they received the 
following categorical refusal. “The Legates of the Most Blessed Leo, 
though invited a hundred times, refuse to appear at the Synod, as their 
commission is strictly limited to the cause of Eutyches.” Domnus of 
Antioch, who, as will be seen, was soon to be deposed by the Council, 
received the like invitation ; he also was too ill to come, but bound 
himself beforehand to ratify whatever should be determined by his 
colleagues. These preliminaries being settled, the cause of Ibas was 
brought on for a discussion which forms the most voluminous portion 
of the Acts under consideration. The space allowed us forbids more 
than a passing notice of one who may be compared with the great 
Athanasius, in respect of the prominent position held by him in the 
ecclesiastical annals of the fifth and sixth century. His personal merits, 
his memory and writings, have furnished matter for warm debate to no 
fewer than six ecclesiastical Councils.* 


3 The ‘‘ third indiction,” which began on the 1st September next following, is put 
instead of the second. 

* We append the following brief sketch of the chequered life of this extraordinary 
man. Banished from the Empire, the partisans of Nestorius found a refuge in 
Persia, and were abetted in their war against orthodoxy by the Persian school, or 
university, established at Edessa. Despite the efforts of Rabbulas, bishop of that 
city, and an enthusiastic partisan of St. Cyril of Alexandria, the Perso-Nestorian 
faction at Edessa had influence enough to raise the priest Ibas to the episcopal chair 
on his demise (435). He had but lately given proof of his heterodox leanings in his 
famous letter to Maris, Bishop of Ardaschir, Persia, which was anathematized 
in the Fifth General Council (Constantinople II.). The favour he showed to 
the heretical faction after his promotion, caused him to be summoned to answer for 
his conduct at the Provincial Council of Antioch (448). He was acquitted, but 
his accusers succeeded in getting an Imperial commission for the revision of the 
judgment by a Synod of Phenician bishops, who met alternately at Tyre and Baruth. 
He was again acquitted. His adversaries, resolved not to be baffled, obtained from 
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The condemnation of Eutyches at Constantinople, the later failure 
of the efforts to ruin Ibas, exasperated Dioscorus and his faction to 
the highest pitch. Their influence at Court enabled them, as we have 
seen, to obtain the issue of letters of indiction on the Easter Wednesday 
(March 30) of 449, and being fully determined to crush all their 
adversaries at one blow, they set themselves to collect overwhelming 
proofs against them. The ecclesiastical judicature having proved 
impracticable, recourse was had to lay functionaries. Our Acts give 
at full length the official report of the inquest held at Edessa, under 
a commission from the Court, by Chereas, the governor of Osrhoene, 
who seems to have fully understood and complied with the spirit of his 
instructions, since, by his own showing, he encouraged and inflamed the 
factious violence of the enemies of the bishop to such an extent, as 
to deter his partisans from coming forward in his defence, and even 
to intimidate many of them, clergy and influential laity who had 
heretofore borne witness in his favour, into swelling the ranks of 
his accusers. As we read in these Acts, “After the consulate of 
Flavius, Zeno and Posthumianus, on April 12, 449, the second 
indiction being still current, all the citizens of Edessa, together with 
the venerable archimandrites, the monks, the men and women of 
the city, went forth to meet the great and glorious Chereas, count 
of the first class, and judge of Osrhoene. When, having entered the 
territory of Edessa, he reached the ‘ Martyrion’® of St. Zaccheus, every 
one began to exclaim, ‘A new bishop for Edessa! No one wants 
Ibas! No one will have Nestorius! To the stake with the Nestorian 
heretics! Drive Ibas from the Church! None of us will have a second 
Nestorius, a foe to Christ, a destroyer of orthodoxy! We will not have 
a Judas for our bishop. To the stake with the partisans of Ibas, the 
followers of Nestorius !’” and much more in the same key. 

The rabble of Edessa evidently knew the man they had to deal 
with, and had rightly guessed they owed his presence in their town 
to the sole purpose of collecting a mass of hostile evidence that might 
insure the condemnation of their bishop, who had passed unscathed 
through a twofold ordeal. 

The official report of this inquiry, which occupied some three or 
four sittings, may be divided into the following parts—(1) The libels 
of the clergy and citizens of Edessa charging Ibas with abetting 
Nestorianism, wasting the substance of the Church, with having pre- 
ferred his nephew Daniel, a mere youth of unsavoury reputation, to the 
see of Harran,® their vociferous demands for another bishop, and their 
outcries against such of the partisans of Ibas as were eminent by their 


the Court the appointment of the civil governor of Osrhoene, Count Flavius Thomas 
Julian Chereas, to institute an inquiry at Edessa into the complaints against Ibas, the 
results of which were brought against him at Ephesus, and led to his deposition. He 
was restored at Chalcedon. 

5 The name formerly given to churches built over the tombs of martyrs. 
® Known also as Hellenopolis, on account of its attachment to Paganism. 
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talents, or their position in the ecclesiastical administration. These 
charges had already been dealt with by the synod of Phenician bishops 
mentioned above, and were libelled at the inquest held by Chereas, 
during the enforced absence of Ibas from his see.” (2) Certain viva voce 
details communicated to Chereas in the course of his inquiry. (3) The 
two letters addressed by him to the Imperial officers to whom he was to 
make his report. The former of these, directed to the Consul Protogenes, 
and the Hyparchs Albinus and Solomon, recites the dangers that would 
accrue to public peace, if the unanimous wishes of the dignified clergy 
and distinguished laity of Edessa be not attended to, and contains an 
indictment against Ibas under the form of a petition subscribed by nine 
priests, twenty deacons, nine subdeacons, and eleven monks. The 
second letter, addressed to Martialios, the “Master of the Divine 
Offices,” or Imperial chancellor, as we may translate it, affects a 
calm, unbiassed tone as regards the obnoxious Bishop, while introducing 
his lay accusers who insisted on a revision of the proceedings lately 
taken at Tyre and Baruth. In compliance with their request, Chereas, 
as he informs his illustrious correspondent, gave audience to three or 
four accusers of the bishop at his recent trial, the priests Samuel, 
Maras, and Cyrus. The first of these complained of not having been 
sufficiently heard at Baruth, charged Ibas with having fallen from 
the Faith, with having uttered in his own hearing, and that of many 
others of the secular and regular clergy, the following words—“ I do not 
envy Christ for having become God, for I, too, being of like nature 
with Him, can rise as high.” The famous letter of Ibas to Maris, was 
then put in evidence, and its genuineness established by the acknow- 
ledgment made of its authorship by Ibas at Baruth. Such are the 
contents of the official report of the inquiry instituted at Edessa, as set 
forth in these Acts. In the interval between its reception at the seat of 
government and the opening of the Council, letters of summons had 
been issued to some ten archimandrites and their monks, to attend at 
Ephesus either as judges or witnesses in the case of the criminated 
bishop, whose see had been declared vacant by an Imperial Rescript to 
Dioscorus, dated 27th June, 449. 

But to proceed. Among those present in the Robber-Synod at the 
opening of the case against Ibas, were his three former judges at his 
second trial, Photius of Tyre, Eustathius of Beyruth, and Uranius of 
Imeria. If these Acts are to be credited, they disgraced themselves by 
apologizing for their sentence of acquittal, pleading that the distance 
of Edessa and other untoward circumstances had prevented their fully 
examining the case submitted to their judgment, and calling upon the 
Council to institute fresh proceedings on the evidence supplied by the 
report of Chereas. Truly the age of martyrdom had gone by ! 

The Council proceeded forthwith to act upon their advice, the rabble 
rout of the monks of Edessa who had been kept waiting at the doors 


7 There are reasons for believing that he had been banished from Edessa by 
Chrysaphius, at the instigation of Eutyches. 
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of the Synod were placed at the bar with their documents and letters 
of the Emperor to the bishops. The official report of Count Chereas, 
with its charges of heresy, immorality, and malversation of ecclesiastical 
revenues, was read, and greeted at its close with outcries which, while 
proclaiming Dioscorus to be the “crown of the synod,” “the defender 
of the Faith,”“the peerless one,” surpassed in turbulence those clamours 
of the populace of Edessa, of which we have given a few samples above. 
When silence was restored, Dioscorus, in a tone of judicial moderation, 
claimed their attention to the depositions of Eulogius, a priest of 
Edessa, who had been one of the accusers of Ibas both at Antioch 
and with Flavian of Constantinople, and had appeared against him at 
‘Tyre and Baruth. 

In explaining his suppression of the count of heresy in the indict- 
ment submitted to Domnus of Antioch, he cleverly managed to involve 
the latter in an accusation of Nestorianism, and thus paved the way for 
the proceedings of which he was so soon to be the victim. Nothing 
remained but to pass sentence, the accused was absent, unrepresented, 
‘but there were the proofs, which though not peremptory, were numerous, 
and marshalled so as to make an impression on many of the Fathers, 
who though ignorant of what had happened in the East within the last 
few years, were alive to the danger of thwarting Dioscorus. The Acts 
give the names of more than twenty bishops, among whom are those 
of Tyre and Baruth, who dutifully followed the lead of Dioscorus. The 
latter wishing to save time, and fearing no opposition on the part of 
those whom he had taught to dread his means of influence, called for 
a vote by acclamation, and was answered by an unanimous shout 
anathematizing the gainsayer of God. Thus was Ibas, who had been 
twice acquitted, condemned without a hearing, without even being 
cited, condemned too by those who but a few months since had 
attested his innocence by their judgement. 

Having thus terminated the case of Ibas to its satisfaction, the 
Council next turned its attention to such bishops as were united to 
Ibas by the ties of blood or friendship. Daniel of Harran, a nephew 
of Ibas, who had already been tried and acquitted with him by the 
Phenician bishops, was again accused of immorality and malversation. 
His former judges when called to account for their leniency, acted a 
most despicable part, unless they be grossly misrepresented. Photius 
of Tyre sheltered himself behind the on mi ricordo plea. Eustathius 
of Baruth excused himself by alleging that the voluntary resignation 
of Daniel had forestalled his sentence. Without waiting to hear more, 
the votes were taken, and the Bishop of Harran, whose guilt mainly 
consisted in being the nephew of his uncle, was made to share in his 
sentence. Then came the turn of Irenzeus, whom an Imperial edict 
had deprived of the see of Tyre but a year since. His relations with 
‘Theodoret of ‘Cyrus, and the charge of bigamy, caused him to be 
anathematized by the Council. Aquilinus of Byblos, on the mere 
ground of having been consecrated by Irenzeus, and of the unsupported 
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accusation of having refused to comply with a citation to appear before 
the Patriarch of Antioch, was next summarily deposed. Photius of 
Tyre in this instance seems to have recovered his memory, for he it 
was who drew up the indictment. The next on the list was Sophronius 
of Tella, charged on the testimony of a mere child with sorcery, but 
obnoxious to the Council in that he was a cousin of Ibas. On the 
motion of Thalassius of Czsaréa, his case was referred to the bishops 
of Osrhoene, the only righteous judgment to be met with in the records 
of this infamous assembly. 

The most illustrious victim of the Robber-Synod was Theodoret of 
Cyrus. Despite their hate and dread of his talents and influence, the 
wretched faction that swayed it, ventured not to impeach his probity 
or morality, but confined themselves to an imputation of heresy resting 
on a cento of garbled extracts from his earlier works, compiled by 
Pelagius, a monk of Antioch. When this precious production had 
been read before the Council, John, the chief notary, observed that 
its title was “The Apology of Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus, in favour 
of Diodorus and Theodorus, champions of God.” At which the Council 
exclaimed, “Enough and more than enough to depose Theodoret, for 
the Emperor has declared that to refuse to depose him were to abet 
Nestorius.” Dioscorus then gave his vote in order to hint to the 
waverers what they ought to say. Theodoret was deposed and his 
books condemned to the flames, but before taking the votes, with the 
consent of the Council, he deputed three notaries to read the minutes 
of the day’s proceedings to Domnus, and ask what was his opinion. 
While the notaries went forth on their errand, a few bishops recorded 
their votes, and then the whole assembly, eager to have done with a 
sorry pretence, exclaimed, “The sentence is just!” “Out with the 
heretic!” ‘We all of us concur in the deposition of Theodoret!” 
Meanwhile the notaries returned from Domnus, who pleaded illness 
in excuse for his absence, but signified his agreement to all that had 
been done. Such is at least the story told in these Acts, but it is well 
known that Domnus retracted the vote given against Flavian in a 
moment of weakness, and that his somewhat tardy repentance earned 
for him the hate of Dioscorus, who vented his rage upon him in the 
closing session of the Synod. 

The trial of Domnus equals in length, though not in interest, that 
of Ibas. Several of the sheets of this part of the manuscript are 
wanting, yet enough remains to enable us to form a pretty accurate 
notion of the kind of justice that was meted to him. The proceedings 
against Ibas, Irenzeus, and Theodoret had already presented him in the 
unfavourable light of the friend, the ally, and patron of suspected 
heretics, of the opponents of St. Cyril, but bating the hint implied in 
his exclusion from the presidency of a Council held within the limits 
of his patriarchate, no notice was given to him of the contemplated 
proceedings, and though present at Ephesus, he was neither examined, 
nor even so much as cited. The very deputies sent to acquaint him 
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with the deposition of Ibas, Irenzeus, and Theodoret, on the eve of his 
trial, were silent as to the storm that was soon to burst over his devoted 
head. 

The indictment comprised—(1) A libel presented by the priest 
Cyriacus ; (2) several charges preferred by the same ; (3) a letter from 
Domnus to Flavian ; (4) a libel drawn up by Marcellus, a priest of 
Antioch ; (5) a petition emanating from the deacon Heliodorus and 
the monks Abraham and Gerontius; (6) a profession of faith said to 
have been extorted by Domnus from the priest Pelagius ; (7) informa- 
tions supplied to Dioscorus by the monk Theodosius; (8) several 
letters of Domnus and Dioscorus to each other; (9) the votes recorded 
by each bishop. 

The missing sheets spoken of above, are those which contained 
many of the documents belonging to the two last classes of those 
just enumerated. 

The indictment was read in full Synod by John, the chief of the 
notaries of Dioscorus, who was frequently interrupted by shouts of 
execration and anathema against the gainsayer of Dioscorus, of Cyril, 
the master of Ibas, intermingled with the hint that such as did not 
join in the clamour were heretics, words which make us hope that there 
were some few who were not prepared to follow implicitly whithersoever 
it might please Dioscorus to lead them. If such there were, their 
resistance appears to have been still-born. The remainder of the pro- 
cedure was on the pattern of the previous sessions, its sole redeeming 
feature is that it is the closing scene of an exhibition of brutal 
fanaticism, and of dastardly cowardice unparalleled, thank God, in 
the annals of the Church, which well might make the deposed 
Patriarch of Antioch seek a refuge from the world, from the pomp 
and circumstances of hierarchial rank, in the laura of St. Euthymius, 
where he disappeared from the stage of history, save when his successor 
in his see claimed from the Fathers of Chalcedon a token of their 
compassion for his misfortunes. 

The collection so opportunely discovered, closes with a letter of 
the Emperor to Dioscorus, approving and confirming everything, and 
charging him to send to the bishops a form of adhesion to the Synod, 
to be returned to the Court with their signature. The Acts are silent 
as to the excommunication fulminated by Dioscorus against St. Leo; 
it is not their only omission. They bear evident trace of partisan 
manipulation, yet are they close enough to the reality which they 
pourtray, to excite the loathing of every honest man at the infamies of 
the Robber-Synod. 
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HI.—OLD ENGLISH DEVOTION TO OUR BLESSED LADY. 
A Catalogue of Shrines, Offerings, Bequests, &c. 


PART IV.—(ELY—EVESHAM). 


After the Norman invasion, Hereward, with a 
small body of Saxons, fortified the island of Ely, 
and held out against the invaders. Irritated at 
their stubborn resistance, William the Norman 
caused all the property of the monks without the 
island to be sequestrated and divided amongst his 
needy followers. Whereupon the monks, consulting 
together, made their submission to William, at 
Warwick, and undertook to pay a fine of one 
thousand marks for the restitution of their lands 
and liberties. To raise this money, they were 
obliged to take all the gold and silver plate and 
ornaments of the church, together with the magni- 
ficent image of our Blessed Ladye, seated in a 
throne, with her Divine Son in her arms, which 
had been wrought in a marvellous manner, in 
silver and in gold. The image had been placed in 
the cathedral by Elsi, the second abbot, who died 
in 1016 or 1017.}** Probably it stood in the south 
side, which had been consecrated to our Blessed 
Ladye in the time of Brithnoth, the first abbot, 
who died in 981, after ruling the monastery for 
eleven years. 

Cnut was a devoted client of our Blessed 
Ladye, as is shown by his rich donations to Our 
Lady of Chartres, during the lifetime of St. Fulbert, 
who was Bishop of Chartres, and an intimate friend 
of the King of England. Fulbert had a constant 
desire to do honour to the Blessed Virgin. He 
extolled her, says William of Malmesbury, in 
musical modulations, and one may in some degree 
imagine with what an intense desire he was ani- 
mated in his veneration of our Ladye by listening 
to those canticles of his composition, in which the 
music seems to swell with sounds that are echoes 
of prayers in heaven. 

Cnut was proceeding up the river to celebrate 
the festival of our Ladye’s Purification at Ely, 
where the beautiful seated image of our Blessed 
Lady had lately been placed in the church by 
Abbot Elsi. The voices of the monks so sweetly 


134 Anglia Sacra. i. p. 610. 
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EMMETH, 
NORFOLK. 


EpwortTH, 
LINCOLN. 


ETON. 


EvesHaM, formerly 
EovESHAM. 


singing our Ladye’s praises were wafted across the 
water, and, in the heartfelt joy which he experi- 
enced, the King burst forth into the well known 
Anglo-Saxon ballad— 
Merrie sungen the muneches binnen Ely 
Tha Cnut ching reu ther by 


Roweth Cnites noer the land 
And here we thes muneches saeng. 


1. Our Blessed Ladye. 

2. Our Ladye of Pity. 

In this church was the chantry of the Blessed 
Virgin Marye, founded by Sir Adam de Hake- 
beach, and also the lights and images of our 
Blessed Ladye, Our Ladye of Pity, and St. 
Edmund.” 5 


In the chapel of Our Blessed Ladye in the 
Wood, in the Isle of Axholme, there was the 
Indulgence of Portiuncula, granted by Boniface 
the Eighth, by a brief dated Rome, the kalends of 
June, in the eighth year of our Pontificate, 1302. 
This chapel was, subsequently, incorporated with 
the Priory of the Visitation, founded in the nine- 
teenth of Richard the Second, by Thomas Mow- 
bray, Earl of Nottingham, Earl Marshall, and 
subsequently Duke of Norfolk, K.G., who dedi- 
cated it to our Blessed Ladye, St. John the Evan- 
gelist, and St. Edward the Confessor.1%6 

2. Our Ladye of Pity. 

William Marquess Berkeley founded a per- 
petual chantry for his soul, at the altar of Our 
Lady of Pity, and endowed it with lands to the 
value of ten marks, by his will dated February 5, 
1491.57 

In the Expenses of Elizabeth of York: 

“1502, March 24. 

“ Offering to Our Lady of Eton, xxa.”1% 

In the accounts of the Duke of Buckingham : 

“521, April 14. 

“To Our Ladye of Eyton, near Windsor, 
65. 8 4."189 


This was a renowned sanctuary of our Blessed 
Ladye. Its name perpetuates the vision of our 
Blessed Ladye to a poor herdsman called Eoves. 


135 General History of Norfolk, p. 486. 486 Mon. Angl. vi. p. 25. 
137 Test. Vetust. 407. 138 Privy Expenses, &c. p. 3. 
139 Letters and Papers, &c. Henry VIII. vol. iii. pt. i. p. 501, n. 1285. 
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One of the great saints of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church was Ecgwin, who was appointed Bishop 
of Worcester in 692. The chronicler calls him 
the father of the orphans, the supporter of widows, 
‘the just judge of the oppressed, and consoler of 
the desolate, whence he became dear to God and 
to men. A few years later he became the victim 
to popular outcry and detraction ; he was driven 
from his see, and his calumniators sent accu- 
sations against him to the King, and to Rome. 
He went to the Eternal City, 700, to defend 
himself ; but, before leaving England, he bound 
his feet in iron fetters, and fastened them with a 
lock, and threw the key into the Avon. He made 
his pilgrimage to Rome in chains, and straightway 
on his arrival he cast himself at the tomb of the 
Apostles, where he made a long watch in tears 
and fervent prayer. In the meanwhile, his attend- 
ants went in quest of food; they passed a fish 
stall, and bought a fish which had just been taken 
in the Tiber. Lo! on cleansing it, they found in 
its belly the key of Ecgwin’s chains which he had 
cast into the Avon. The fame of this miracle 
soon spread through the city; Ecgwin, who had 
been considered a vile and contemptible man, 
was now proved to be holy and venerable.” He 
was most graciously received by Pope Constantine; 
the calumnies were disproved, and he returned to 
England, where he was reinstated in his see, and 
taken into new favour by King A®thelred.'*1 

The spot where Ecgwin had cast the key into 
the Avon, was called Hethomme; and very 
naturally, after the miracle, he desired to obtain 
possession of it. The account cannot be given 
better than in Ecgwin’s own words, which are 
recorded in the foundation charter, dictated by 
himself. 42 

‘In the name of the Saviour Christ our Lord. 
I, Ecgwin the humble Bishop of the Wicci, wish 
in this charter to make manifest how I first, by 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, chose this 
spot, and built the monastery in Homme (Het- 
homme) in honour of Almighty God and the 
Blessed Virgin Marye. ‘To be brief in my narra- 
tion, it happened, at one time, that I was fre- 
quently favoured with visions. Wherefore, by the 


44 Chron. Abbatiz de Evesham. Rolls Edit. p. 7. Ml Zoid. p. 8. M42 Thid, p. 9 
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inspiration of the Holy Ghost, I conceived an 
ardent desire in my mind, if God would prosper 
my longings, to build a place to the praise of our 
Lord and the Blessed Virgin Marye, and all the 
elect of God, as well as for my own eternal 
reward, before I departed from this mutable life. 
After my return, therefore, from Rome, where I 
found in the belly of the fish the key which I had 
thrown into the river at Hethomme, considering 
this to be a holy spot, I wished for it; and as I 
was living in the reign of A®thelred, King of the 
Mercians, I besought him that he would be 
pleased to bestow Hethomme upon me. Wil- 
lingly did he grant my request, for he was a friend 
of God, and zealous for the salvation of his own 
soul. In this place the Blessed Virgin Marye 
had appeared to a herdsman by name Eoves (in 
consequence of his sanctity I have named it 
Eoves-ham), and he related the vision to me. 
Immediately, therefore, after fasting and prayer, 
I went barefoot to vist the spot, taking with me, 
sinner as I am, three companions; and I was 
privileged to see manifestly the glorious Virgin, 
who when she had blessed me with a golden 

’ cross which she carried in her hand, disappeared. 
It thus being evident that the spot was favour- 
able for my intention, I immediately purified it, 
and began the work which was designated by 
God.” 

He then enumerates the donations he received 
from King A&thelred, and Coenred and Offa, and 
many others, amounting to one hundred and twenty 
hides of land. He describes how he went again 
to Rome in the company of Coenrad and Offa; . 
and how, wishing to obtain the Apostolic confir- 
mation of his foundation, he had accompanied 
them at the especial desire of Coenred. They 
were cordially received by Pope Constantine, to 
whom they stated the object of their visit. The 
next words must be given in the original— 

“ Audivimus optata dignationis ejus responsa, 
et ex condicto que disposueramus vota et dona 
Deo sub testimonio tante dignitatis offerentes, 
donavimus Deo et Sanctis Apostolis ejus et 
ecclesie Romane, sub manu et dispositione 
Romanz pape, coenobium Eoveshamense quod 

extruxeramus multis possessionibus ampliatum : 
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totumque liberum coram Deo et Sanctis Apostolis 

Ejus, et coram Summo Christianitatis pontifice, 

ipsum locum concessimus, fecimusque apostolica 

et regia corroborari auctoritate donationes et privi- 
" legia, que illi loco concesseramus.” 

The Pope confirmed everything by a Bull, and 
St. Ecgwin continues— 

‘Our desires being thus accomplished, and 
having received the Apostolic blessing, we began 
our journey homewards with the greatest joy. 
Then, shortly after our return, a Witangermote 
was assembled at Alcester, by Apostolic mandate, 
and Coenred the King made known to all what we 
had done at Rome, to the eternal retribution to 
ourselves and our successors. We greeted every 
one heartily, and imparted the Apostolic blessing 
under the seal of the Pope. The Witan joyfully 
confirmed it, verbi et fidei jussione, and Archbishop 
Beorhtwald, in the name of all, drew up a descrip- 
tion of the land of the place and its liberty. Then 
the Witan resolved that the Lord Bishop Wuilfrid 
and I should carry the privilege to Evesham. 
The day of our arrival there was All Hallows, and 
on the same day Bishop Wuilfrid and I conse- 
crated the church which I had built to God and 
to St. Marye, and all the elect of God, and we 
laid upon the altar the charter of the cxx. hides 
and of the liberty of the place, and, in the 
presence of all assembled, thus spake we : 

“¢Tord God Who dwellest in the heavens, 
and hast created everything, preserve him who 
shall give peace to and preserve this place, and 
this inheritance of God, and this liberty which we 
have offered unto God. Moreover, in the name of 
God Almighty, and of all the heavenly virtues, we 
command that neither king, nor prince, nor 
minister, nor man of any condition, shall make 
less this holy place, nor make any claim into his 
private power; but that this place shall continue, 
as we desire, for the use of the flock and the 
shepherds of God, and well disfositus in the 
power of its own abbot, according to the Rule of 
God and of Blessed Benedict. But if any one, 
quod absit, carried away by the spirit of avarice, 
shall decide to turn aside this our injunction, may 
he be judged before the tribunal of God, and 

never be remembered by Christ: and may his 
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name be for ever erased from the book of life; 
and may he be bound by the bonds of eternal 
punishment in hell, unless he makes amends in 
this life. But whosoever will well preserve these 
things, may the Lord God and all His saints 
preserve him, and gladden his soul in the land of 
the living, and give him eternal rewards, both in 
this life and in the next.’” 14° 

Between the years 941—946, the monks had 
been expelled from the abbey by Aldhelm, who 
introduced canons. In the year 960, the church 
which St. Ecgwin had built fell in, but the relics of 
the saint were miraculously preserved. During 
the vicissitudes of the next fifty-six years the ruins 
remained undisturbed. Finally, in 1014, Godwin 
who had twice seized the lands, was expelled by 
the Abbot Aélfward, and fell two years later in the 
battle of Assandun. 

Some years afterwards the noble Earl of 
Mercia, Leofric, and his incomparable Countess 
Godgifu, came forward with their usual munifi- 
cence, and built a church for the abbey. “They 
greatly loved and honoured this abbey,” says the 
chronicler, “and built a fine church in honour of 
the Holy Trinity, in which they caused to be 
placed a large crucifix (crucem non modicam) with 
an image of Marye the holy Mother of God, and 
of St. John the Evangelist, beautifully wrought of 
gold and silver; they also gave the vill of Soham, 
and a green chasuble, and a smaller black cope, 
and many other precious ornaments.” #4 

The charter of Leofric sets forth that he gives 
the the estate (¢erram) called Heamtun to the mo- 
nastery of Evesham, and to the church, which he 
and Godgifu his wife had built there, in honour of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity, and for the good 
of their own souls. He also adds that Heamtun 
had belonged to his brother Northman, and that 
he himself had received it in gift from Cnut. 
The charter is without date, but Leofric cites as a 
witness Brichtegus, Bishop of Worcester, 1033— 
1038.) 

If this was the abbey church, and there seems 
to be no reason to doubt it, from the wording of 
the charter, it did not stand many years; it was 


143 Chron. Abbatize de Evesham, pp. 17—20. 144 Thid. p. 84. 
145 Cod, Dipl. Aevi Saxon, vol. iv. p. 272, Chron. dccccxxxviii. 
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gradually pulled down by Abbot Walter, 1077— 
1086.1 The chronicler remarking that it was 
one of the finest churches in England, as would 
naturally be the case, since Leofric and Godgifu 
had built it. To raise the necessary funds for the 
rebuilding of their church, two of the monks 
travelled through England with the relics of 
St. Egwyne. It is to this new church that the 
description in the Revelation to the Monk of 
Evesham in 1196 applies.}47 

“‘ Sothely there were in thys same chyrche iii. 
or iiii. ymagys of our blessyd lady Sent Marye 
hauyng in her lappys the ymage of our Sauyur 
ihesu cryste yn fourme of a lytyl babe, and they 
were sette at euery auter on right well peynted 
and feyre arayed wyth golde and diuers other 
colours, the whyche schewyd to the people that 
behylde hym grete deuocyon. And before euery 
ymage hynge a lampe, the whyche, after the 
custome of that same chyrche, were wonte to be 
lyghted at euery pryncypale feste thorowe alle the 
yere, bothe by nyghte and by daye enduryng fro 
the fyrst ensonge unto the second ensonge afore 
the forseyde ymages of oure blessed lady Seynte 
Marye. And alsoo thylke lampys lyghtnyd alle the 
chyrche abowte.” !48 

According to ancient custom, the sacristan 
had to supply one lamp by day, and one cres- 
set,/#? to burn from night till morn, before our 
Ladye’s altar in the crypt. By the new regulations, 
one wax light and one lamp are to burn there 
continually, and one cresset by night, as formerly. 
Incense was, moreover, daily to be suppled at 
Mass. At the celebration of the Marye-Mass 
twenty-four wax lights are to burn daily. Of 
these the sacristan finds six, the seneschal of 
Evesham one, and the altar-keeper the rest. At 
the same Mass thirty-three lamps were to be 
lighted up, which lamps the altar-keeper is to 
supply.?° 


46 Chron. Abb. Ever. p. 55. 


147 Tbid. 1. c. 


48 The Revelation to the Monk of Evesham, 1196, p.195. Edited by Edward 


Arber, F.R.G.S. 


London, 1869. 


149 Cressets were torches fixed on poles. 
150 History and Antiquities of the Abbey and Borough of Evesham, p. 103. By 


W.Tindal, M.A. Evesham, 1794. 
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Thomas Marleberge, or Marlbarwe, prior of 
Evesham, 1218—1229, bought two shops in the 
centre of the high street, of Richard, the son of 
Hugh of Warwick, and gave them to the support 
of the lights of our Ladye in the crypt. Whilst 
he was sacristan .he arranged with the Chapter)! 
so that the lamps before the high altar and the 
altar of our Ladye in the crypt should be con- 
tinually burning. He also, when prior, bought 
of Adam Peterel a piece of land, the half of 
which he devoted to alms, and the other half 
to the lights of our Ladye in the crypt.!®? 

William Boys, abbot 1345—1367, endowed the 
keeper of the chapel of our Ladye in the crypt 
with 42, the proceeds of divers tenements acquired 
by him at Stowe, Donington, and other places.'®* 
He died on the 6th June, 1367, and was buried 
by Ludovie, Bishop of Hereford,"** before the 
Image of the Glorious Virgin in the nave. He 
caused to be cast the two great bells, named 
Marye and Ecgwin, which were baptized by 
Richard, Bishop of Nazareth. They bore the 
following inscriptions *©\— 

O pater Ggwyne, tibi consono nocte dieque ! Will. 

Me fugiant digne tonitrua mala fulgura queque} Boys 

EGwyn. nos 

Me sonante, pia succurre Virgo Maria! fieri 

Ecclesiz genti discedant fulgura venti. fecit. 

MaRIA. 

The two greater bells, Jesus and Gloriosa, 
had been supplied by Adam, who was abbot 
1160—1191. They were thus inscribed— 


Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat. 
Jesus. 

Ave! gloriosa virginum regina, 

Vitis generosa, vite medicina. GLORIOSA. 
There was also an image of our Blessed Ladye 
adjoining the chapel commonly called the Char- 
nelhous ;° and William de Chiriton, abbot 
1316—1344, built the noble abbey gate, which 
was crenellated, and which he adorned with stone 
statues of our Blessed Ladye and St. Ecgwyn. 


151 Chron. Abb. Eves. p. 267. 
153 Jhid, 270. 153 Thid. 298. 154 hid, 299. 155 Jbid, 297. 156 Tbid, 300. 
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